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No one can afford to be 
ignorant of the laws govern- 
ing business. 
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Those long winter nights 


There will not be a dull evening 
in the home all winter if you install 
a Burroughes & Watts’ Billiard 
Table. All the family will enjoy 
themselves playing English Billiards 
—the most thrilling, absorbing and 
healthful of all indoor games. 

Billiards is a kingly game when 
played on a Burroughes & Watts’ 
Table—the choice of royalty and 


The thick slate 
bed, reduced to a mathematical 
water level and covered with best 
West-of-England billiard cloth, pre- 
sents a solid, absolutely accurate 
surface. The Steel Vacuum Cushions 
return the balls without a jump no 
matter how hard they are _ shot. 
The Rapide pockets permit you to 
remove the balls without thrusting 
in your hand. 


champion players. 


BURROUGHES & WATTS’ 
BILLIARD TABLES 


The expert billiard player thrills with joy when 
he plays on such a billiard table masterpiece. The 
novice rapidly becomes a superior player, because 
there are no inaccuracies to confuse him as on 
cheap tables, which soon warp and pre- 
sent uneven surfaces, incorrect angles 
and slow cushions. 

Billiard Tables that sell for less than 
Burroughes & Watts’ are worth less. You 





cannot get a perfect billiard table for less than the 
Burroughes & Watts’ price. But don’t make the 
mistake of thinking you cannot afford one of these 
superb tables. You can afford one just as easily 


as you can a piano. 

Write for prices and further particulars. 
Burroughes & Watts also make Com- 
bination Billiard and Dining Tables and 
Dominion Pool Tables. 


Billiard Table Manufacturers to H.M. the King 


Burroughes & Watts, Limited, 34 Church Street, Toronto 


Head Office, London, England. Montreal Agents, James Hutton & Co., Shaughnessy Building 
Vancouver Agent, R. H. Cliburn, 312 Water St. 


Winnipeg Agents, J. D. Clark & Co., 280 Main St 
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His Back 








OOK Big Ben square His best backing 1s that “Made 

in the back—he’s good by Westclox, La Salle, Minais. 

all round and good all Stamped on a clock, it’s the best 
chromehs ~ gr ert caer s oversleep insurance you can buy. 
as handsome does’ — Big Big” Ben stands seven inches 
Ben’s beauty is more’n skin from tip to toe —big, faithful, exact 
“em . with large, clean cut hands, plainly 
‘ = . seen in the dim morning light. 
> e ores : Oo 
See those gre at, strong, He rings you up at any time you say— 


handy keys that make his steady for five minutes or, on and off 
wind Up So easy—and the for ten—stops short in either call at a 
broad, deep-toned bell he yrenera ae 

sounds, sO your get up is i we pee ie plese is $2.50; in Canada $3.00. 


stock Big Ben, a money order 
A ] a. addressed to his makers, Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, 
pleasing. rings him to your door postpaid 




















For the School Children of Canada 


Paragon Desks are solidly built, well put together, finely 
finished. Will withstand the wear and tear inflicted upon 
them by vigorous youth. They are being daily demonstrated 
as the least expensive, most convenient and comfortable desks 
on the market. 


Our Catalogue showing many beautiful designs 
sent free on request. Drop us a postal to-day. 





The James Smart Manufacturing Co., Limited 
BROCKVILLE, ONT., and WINNIPEG, MAN. 














Are 


you 
trained tor 
advancementr 


If not, are you planning to get 
the education you need? 


Promotion will be yours if you 
prepare yourself for it. Don’t 
work your lifetime at the old job, 
and see other men younger than 
you promoted over you. 


[f you will inquire into the suc- 
cess of the younger men who have 
been promoted over you, you will 
find that they have been preparing 
themselves for this promotion by 
training and securing a better edu- 
cation in their spare time. This 
enabled them to command higher 
salaries. 


The training which you will 
obtain as a representative of the 
MacLean Publishing Co., in your 
spare time, will put you in for 
bigger and better work later. 


We want live representatives in 
each locality to take subscriptions 
for MacLean’s Magazine and The 
Farmer’s Magazine. We want 
bright, energetic men, men who 
are not content to go along from 
year to year on the same salary. 
We want men who have their own 
interests at heart 


If you are one of these, write us 
and let us tell you about the course 
of training we give our represen- 
tatives. 

We have the brightest and 
most energetic men in Canada to- 
day representing Mac] ean’s and 
Farmer’s Magazine in their spare 
time. They find the work not only 
profitable, but a real training in 
itself. You too will find it equally 
as valuable 


WRITE US TO-DAY 
The 
MacLean Publishing Co. 
143-153 University Ave., 


Toronto - Ontario 
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F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
ALAN SULLIVAN 
HARRIS MERTON LYON 
HUGH S. EAYRS 


The December number of MacLean’s 
Magazine will be featured by Christmas 
stories and articles by the above-named 
writers. Mention of the names of this 
quartette of magazine stars should be 
sufficient guarantee of the quality of the 
stories offered. But to be explicit: 

“The Little Gray Lady,” by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith is a bright, heart-touching 
romance written in the best style of this 
master of modern fiction. 


“The Guaranteed Ghost” is just as 
witty and just as polished as admirers 
of Alan Sullivan would expect it to be. 
There are smiles all through and a thrill 
in it as well. 


“The Magnate’s Inspiration,” is a won- 
derful description of the inception of a 
mighty charity; the story of a visit paid 
by a young Jewish carpenter to a multi- 
millionaire on Christmas eve 2000 A.D.— 
and what came of it. Harris Merton 
Lyon teaches a mighty lesson in this 
story. 

“The Perfect Number,” bi Hugh S. 
Eayrs, is the story of a lonely man’s suc- 
cessful effort to put in a perfect Christ- 


mas. 
* 2¢ @ 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SENATE. 


Many Canadians think that the Senate 
as a legislative body is more ornamental 
than useful. The leading article in our 
December number will tell of the work 
that the Senate does, giving a fair and 
unvarnished critique of the usefulness of 
the Upper House. The article in addi- 
tion will give an interesting side light on 
the personnel of the Senate; which, by 
the way, boasts fewer “greybeards” than 
is generally supposed. There are many 
comparatively young men, filled with en- 
ergy and aggression in the Senatorial 
ranks. 
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Your 
Enemies 


as a Tire User are 
Rim-Cuts 
Blow-Outs 
Loose Treads 
Punctures 
Skidding 

Note How We Combat Them in 
No-Rim-Cut 

Tires 


Made in Canada 








Needless Tire Troubles 


Rim-Cuts—the chiefest tire troubles 
—are utterly needless. They are ended 
completely—in a faultless way—in 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 

Blow-Outs, in large part, are due to 
wrinkled fabric. Our ‘‘On-Air’’ cure 
eliminates this cause. This exclusive 
Goodyear process adds greatly to our 
own cost. 

Loose treads we combat by a patent 
method. Hundreds of large rubber 
rivets are formed in each tire, reducing 
this risk 60 per cent. 

Punctures are minimized in our All- 
Weather tread. It is tough and double- 





It runs as 


tread is flat and regular. 
smoothly as a plain tread. 


Save These Losses 

Save the avoidable troubles. Get all 
the safety, strength and mileage that 
you can. Then you have the utmost in 
a tire. 

That is what Goodyear gives you. In 
the five ways cited, no other maker 
offers what we give. 

The result is that Goodyear leads. 
No other tire commands such prestige 
or such sale. 

And 18 other American and Canadian 
makes cost more than Goodyears. 









thick. Tires are not 
Skidding is best Se alike. Only one tire 
combated by this OOD) YEAR made offers these 
same exclusive MADE“ CANADA great Goodyear 
tread. The grips No-Rim-Cut Ti features. Get it. 
are sharp, deep, re- ee ee eee Learn what it 
sistless. Yet the ees Peete ar Hee means to you. 











The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of Canada, Limited 


Head Office, TORONTO, ONT. 


Factory, BOWMANVILLE, ONT. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
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J. L. Weller, the 
engineer who 
planned the 
work and is now 
directing it. 
ITH almost as little concern as a 
millionaire might display in or- 
dering the enlargement of his 
garage or the construction of a driveway 
through his grounds, Miss Canada has 
been instructing her engineers to build a 
new canal across the Niagara peninsula. 
National housekeeping arrangements 
were becoming somewhat straitened at 
this point; facilities for moving supplies 
from one part of the do- 
mestic establishment to an- 
other showing signs of in- 
adequacy. What more na- 
tural than to call up some 
workmen and have the 
matter attended to at once, 
precisely as an everyday 
housewife would sommon 
the assistance of carpenter 
or plumber in case of need? 
The absolute unconcern 
with which the nation has 
embarked on this enter- 
prise at Niagara —- this 
little bit of domestic econo- 
my, calculated to facilitate 
its everyday work—is one 
of the most remarkable 
features of the undertak- 
ing. Is it that the world 
has become so accustomed 
to the marvelous feats 
of twentieth century engi- 
neering that the building 
of a fifty-milion-dollar 
ditch across a neck of land 
has become a mere com- 


that has ever been attempted in Canada. 
it; but the benefits resulting will be incalculable. 
half of the Great Lake chain to traffic in a more complete degree than ever before. The 
interest that Canadians take in the work will be intensified by the fact that the engineers 
are carrying out certain phases on absolutely new lines. These points are dealt with in 
the accompanying article authoritatively, but without any confusion of technical detail 
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A Fifty Million Dollar Job 


The Story of the Building of the New 
Welland Canal 


By HENRY GRANTLAND 


monplace, or is the seeming indifference 
rather to be attributed to a lack of know- 
ledge? Surely it must be the latter, for 
never was a big national project started 
with less blowing of horns and beating of 
drums than this new Welland Canal. 
Engineers, contractors, mechanics, nav- 
vies and workmen of many callings—a 
composite army of them—have invested 
the land and in the space of a few short 
months have wrought indelible changes in 
the topography of a beautiful country- 
side. They have swept down like locusts 
upon the green earth and are leaving a 





aden, 


Se steadily gouged from the 
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Scene on the new Welland Canal—A cut-out on the 


hew route 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The new Welland Canal is one of the biggest engineering feats 
It will take fifty million dollars to complete 


The new canal will open the western 


trail of desolation behind them. To-day, 
their engines and cars, their steam 
shovels and graders, their horses and 
carts, and all the multiplex equipment of 
their construction outfits, are digging and 
delving, rending and tearing, and gradu- 
ally working their way deeper and deeper 
into the earth. 

A birdseye view of the operation, from 
the escarpment at Thorold way down to 
the waters of Lake Ontario at Port 
Weller, presents a scene of picturesque 
activity. Right through the vineyards, 
the orchards and the fertile farms of this 
garden of Ontario, a wide 
swathe of virgin soil is be- 
ing uncovered. Houses and 
barns have been raised; 
trees rooted up and cast 
aside; roads obliterated, 
their white ribbons lost in 
the great chasms dug in 
their path; and gently 
winding creeks and rivu- 
lets torn ruthlessly from 
their ancient channels. 

The air is thick with the 
smoke of scores of locomo- 
tives and numerous huge 

d powerful steam shov- 
els. All up and down the 
railway that skirts the 
works, and in and out of 
the great rifts in the earth, 
trains of dump cars are 
forever coming and going, 
dragging away the clay 
~ and shale that is being 
excavations. 

It might seem almost as 

























































































if all this ravenous devouring of the 
earth and obliterating of landmarks 
was planless or at best but an indefinite 
striving after a vague result. But there 
is another side to the picture. In a spick 
and span office building situated on a 
quiet side-street in the neighborhood of 
St. Catharines, away from the dust and 
smoke and turmoil of the construction 
work, a veteran engineer, surrounded by 
a staff of assistants, clerks and drafts- 
men, is busily engaged in planning every 
move. There the whole project is down 
in black and white to its minutest de- 
tail. There everything is provided for, 
and not a shovel of earth is raised or a 
wheel turned but its purpose is recorded, 
as forming an infinitesimal part of 
gigantic whole. 

Nearer the works and supervising still 
more closely each step in the slow-moving 
evolution of the canal, stand the offices 
of the district engineers, each in charge 
of a section and supported by a numerous 
staff of assistants. These are the young 
men, recent graduates most of them of 
Canadian schools of engineering, who are 
doing their part modestly and well in 
carrying to a successful conclusion the 


a 


plans that have been so _ laboriously 
worked out at the office of the chief 
engineer. 


The task before the builders of the new 
canal no easy one. They have not 
simply been called upon, as many may be- 
lieve, to rebuild the existing canal and, by 
widening and deepening its locks and 
channel, enlarge its facilities to meet fu- 
ture needs. Of only part of the present 
canal is this true. The remainder will be 
abandoned and in its place an entirely 
new canal will be provided. Roughly 
speaking, from Lake Ontario to Thorold 
and for another short interval beyond, 
the new Welland ship canal, follows a 
different route from that by which the 
present canal reaches the same point. 
The completely new character of the 
waterway may be emphasized by refer- 
ence to its Lake Ontario outlet. At pres- 
sent ships heading for the canal, en route 
to Lake Erie, make for the harbor of Port 
Dalhousie. When the new waterway is 
completed and in operation, they will steer 
for Port Weller, three miles to the east 
of Port Dalhousie and that much nearer 
the mouth of the Niagara River. 

As a point on the map of Canada, Port 
Weller came into being with the beginning 
of the work on the new canal. Prior to 
that time, its site was occupied by the 
mouth of Ten Mile Creek, an insignificant 
little stream, which, flowing through a 
narrow valley, found its way at last into 
Lake Ontario. The valley of the Ten Mile 
Creek seemed to afford the engineers a 
suitable natural course along which to 
carry their channel and it was finally se- 
lected as the most advantageous route for 
the new canal. 


is 


AN ARTIFICIAL HARBOR FORMING. 


A striking change has been wrought 
within a twelve-month at the lonely outlet 
of the creek. Where before, the wild grass 
grew, birds made their homes and the 
quiet of a peaceful countryside brooded, 
now men and their grimy machines are 
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The southern terminus of the new canal 


veing done in the 


working a metamorphosis. Two long 
sinuous arms are being thrown far out 
into the water of the lake, one on either 
side of the former mouth of the creek. 
Built of the tons of material that are be- 
ing gouged from the inland hills, they are 
being steadily widened and extended by 
the constant discharging of trainloads of 
earth and clay. Eventually these arms, 
which will form the piers protecting the 
harbor, will stretch out a mile and a half 
into the lake, making a vast artificial 
harbor in which a large fleet of ships can 
tie up in safety. 
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at Port Weller, showing the work that is 


construction of piers. 


drivers are sinking great wooden posts to 
anchor the material and form the core of 
the piers. And all the time big locomo- 
tives are arriving with loaded cars in 
their train and puffing back with empties. 
Of a truth the building of the harbor of 
Port Weller in itself is an undertaking 
of great magnitude and importance, and 
even alone might be regarded as a work of 
unusual interest. 

A ridge of land, on which a pool of 
water lying gives pathetic reminder of 
the former existence of Ten Mile Creek, 
separates the embryo harbor from the 






























Plan of elevation, showing the 


Meanwhile dredges are dipping great 
buckets of mud from the inner end of the 
harbor and gradually removing the old 
shore bottom to give sufficient depth for 
future requirements. Tugs are busy tow- 
ing loaded scows out around the piers, 
there to be unloaded and returned. Pile 


higher level gained by the locks. 


beginning of the canal work proper. This 
ridge, forming a natural barrier against 
the waters of the lake, will remain un- 
disturbed until the canal is completed. 
Its removal will then put the finishing 
touch to the work by allowing the water 
to flow into the lower reach. 
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A plan of the district, showing the three routes—the old canal, the present 
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When completed the piers will extend far out into the lake, 
guarding a large harbor. 


Just beyond the ridge one comes upon 
a scene that gives some idea of the mag- 
nitude of the project. Here the work of 
excavation has been carried to a great 
depth, especially on the right hand side, 
where the retaining-wall is in process of 
construction. The latter is being built of 
great triangular steel skeletons stand- 
ing on a solid concrete foundation. The 
steel is reinforced with iron rods and en- 
cased in cement, after which sand and 
gravel are piled into the cavities, the 
whole forming a wall as strong as solid 
concrete but of more economical construc- 
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tion. These reinforced walls will be car- 
ried from the piers of the harbor as far 
as the entrance to the first lock, which 
is to be located fairly near the shore. 

A TEMPORARY BUT COMPLETE RAILWAY. 

One cannot be long in the neighborhood 
of the works before noting the extra- 
ordinary provision that is being made for 
the expeditious conduct of the vast un- 
dertaking. Take for instance transporta- 
tion. A completely-equipped double-track 
railway now extends along the right-hand 
side of the canal property from Port 
Weller almost to Thorold. In construc- 
tion and equipment this road is on a 
parity with many of the standard lines in 
Canada. It is well ballasted, is provided 
with heavy rails and has telephonic 
equipment for despatching. Switchmen 
are furnished with shelters that would 
accommodate small-sized families quite 
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one, and the route of the new canal. 


The locks are also indicated. 
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comfortably, while at intersections with 
other railways, the diamonds are protect- 
ed by the regulation semaphores and 
watchmen’s cabins. 

The railway has various uses. It is em- 
ployed for the most part in carrying the 
material excavated by the steam shovels 
to the piers at Port Weller. At various 
points stub lines branch off and run down 
into the excavations and along these the 
trains are operated. The road also has 
some employment in conveying materials 
and supplies to the points where they are 
required. This use will be considerably 
enlarged when the big stone crusher erect- 
ed near the rock cuts at Thorold begins 
work. The crushed stone will be conveyed 
by rail to Port Weller where it will be 
used in the extensive concrete work that 
will have to be undertaken there. Finally 
a not unimportant use to which the rail- 
way is put is in enabling the engineers 
and contractors to move along rapidly 
from one point to another. By utilizing 
gasoline track cars this purpose can be 
readily and expeditiously achieved. 


A NEW METHOD OF EXCAVATION. 


There are many interesting phases of 
the work even at the present stage of 
construction. Thus at one point where a 
great earthen wall is being built, which 
will eventually form the side of a reser- 
voir pond, a contractor’s outfit from down 
the Mississippi is engaged. This consists 
of a number of elevating graders drawn 
by steam tractors and several score of 
carts and mules. The graders move along 
slowly and as they go the earth alongside 
is sliced off and carried up and over the 
machine and is dumped into one of the 
carts that is driven beside it. When the 
cart is filled, it moves off, is hauled up to 
the top of the wall and its contents un- 
loaded. The procession continues all day, 
the capacity of a machine being aout 
forty cartloads per hour. Of course, as 
compared with a steam shovel, it is com- 
paratively slow work but this method of 
constructing an embankment is found to 
be very efficient. 

It has been mentioned that the build- 
ing of the canal is altering the topo- 
graphy of the country. Of nothing is this 
truer than of the existing railways. Near 
Thorold the track of the Port Colborne 
line of the Grand Trunk lay right across 
the route of the canal. To get it out of 
the way in order that it might not inter- 
fere with the work, the engineers of the 
canal had to arrange a long deviation for 
it. This necessitated a heavy rock cut 
through a corner of a hill and must have 
cost over one hundred thousand dollars. 


A COLOSSAL EXPEDIENT. 


Down lower, where the route of the 
canal intersects the main line of the 
Grand Trunk, a temporary deviation was 
found to be necessary, since the railway 
runs just about where the entrance to 
Lock No. 4 will be located. Here the road 
is being diverted a short distance to the 
left. Oddly enough a fine big steel three- 
span bridge is being erected for the devi- 
ation, though at present there would 
seem to be no need for a bridge at all. 








There is no water underneath and very 
little depression in the ground. The idea 
is, however, to cut away the earth below 
it and, when the lock work is completed, 
to restore the track to its former location. 
WHERE THE SAVING WILL BE. 

The effect of running the new canal in 
an air-line from Port Weller to Thorold 
will be to reduce the length of the water- 
way between the two lakes considerably. 
The present canal is twenty-six and three- 
quarter miles long; the new one is to be 
twenty-five. More important still the 
number of locks is to be reduced from 
twenty-six to seven. This will make it 
possible for a ship to pass through the 
canal in very much less time than at 
present. 

Each one of the seven locks is to be an 
exact duplicate of the others, except that 
in the case of Locks 4, 5 and 6, which form 
a flight, they will be double, permitting 
the simultaneous passage of ships up and 
down. As it is in the lock that the main 
engineering interest of a canal lies it may 
be helpful, as indicating the size and im- 
portance of the new Welland Ship Canal, 
to give some statistics about the proposed 
locks. 

The usable length of the locks will be 
800 feet, their width 80 feet. They will 
have a lift of 46% feet, making the total 
lift of all seven, 325% feet. By way of 
comparison one may note that at Sault 
Ste. Marie the Canadian lock is 800 feet 
long and 60 feet wide, with a depth of 
water over the sills of about 21 feet. On 
the American side the Poe lock is 900 feet 
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tively. This means that instead of having 
two gates hinged at either side and meet- 
ing in the middle of the lock, there will 
be but one gate which will swing right 
across the lock. It is argued that such a 
gate, resting in a recess in either wall 
would form a stronger barrier and would 
be less liable to be wrecked than the 
double-leaf type. 

The gates as designed are to be 85 feet 
high, 90 feet long and 10 feet thick. They 
will be built of structural steel and will 
weigh 1,100 tons and, being of a width 
sufficient for vehicular traffic, may possi- 
bly be used for that purpose. For 
greater strength they will not sit squarely 
across the lock but will slant into the op- 
posite wall. The submerged portion of 
the gate will be air-tight, thus forming a 
floating chamber, which will relieve the 
pivot upon which the gate is swung of 
much of its weight. A chain guard above 
each gate will serve still further as a 
protection. 


THE MAN BEHIND IT. 


The man, who is behind this great un- 
dertaking, is the man whose work will be 
perpetuated in the name, Port Weller. 
John Laing Weller, the engineer who 
planned the new canal and who is now 
engaged in putting his plans into con- 
crete form, is a Canadian by birth, hav- 
ing been born in Cobourg fifty-two years 
ago. All his life he has been interested in 
canal work. First on the Trent Valley 
System, and then on the St. Lawrence 
System, he had long and valuable experi- 











; on the new Welland Canal: Left—At work on a deep 
eut-out Right (top)—Framework for abutment Right (bot 
tom)—Temporary bridge erected to permit of transportation 


where cut is necessary in roadbed 


long and 100 feet wide. At Panama the 
locks are 1,000 feet long and 110 feet wide. 


TO USE SINGLE-LEAF GATES. 


Where the new Welland locks do make 
a notable departure, however, is in the 
type of gate to be used. Hitherto it has 
been customary in canal work to employ 
double-leaf gates mitring into each other. 
Now an attempt will be made to prove 
that single-leaf gates can be used effec- 








ence. Then 
fourteen years 
ago he was 
appointed su- 
perintendentof 
the present Welland Canal, a position he 
occupied for twelve years. Meanwhile he 
saw that the time was coming when an 
enlargement of the capacity of the canal 
was absolutely necessary. He studied the 
situation thoroughly, went over the 


ground carefully and by degrees evolved 
the plan for the new waterway. When the 
time came he was ready, and his appoint- 
ment by the Government to carry out the 
big task was indication of their con- 
fidence in his ability. 

WILL TAKE YEARS. 

It will take years to build the Welland 
Ship Canal. Even without the interfer- 
ence of the European War, it would have 
required five years to complete it, but 
now that the war has forced retrench- 
ment on the government and a brake has 
been put on the activities of the contrac- 
tors, it may drag on much longer. Still 
work continues, steady, deliberate and to 
the point, and progress will be made even 
under existing conditions. The need for 
the enlargement exists still, as much as 
ever it did. 

In a word the completion of the new 
canal will make navigation between Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario possible for hun- 
dreds of boats which are unable to use 
the present canal. That waterway with 
its 270 foot locks and its 14 foot depth 
will seem a mere toy before the great 800 
foot locks with their 25 feet of depth 
which will replace them. Then there will 
be very few boats sailing the Great Lakes 
which will be prevented on account of ex- 
cessive length or too great draught from 
using the canal. What that will mean in 
facilitating communication not only be- 
tween ports on the Upper Lakes and 





Ports on Lake Ontario and the St. Law- 
rence but between ports on the Upper 
Lakes and transatlantic ports is obvious. 
It will be as revolutionary in a sense as 
was the completion of the Suez or Pana- 
ma canals. 
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Monsieur Bill Foster 





HE captain of the 
French liner Tour- 
aine, Quebec to Cher- 


bourg, hesitated between 
tears and apoplexy. He 
carried a thousand eager 
Frenchmen from Canada 
and the Eastern States, burning to offer 
up their bodies between Paris, the city 
of their dreams, and an invading German 
host. He knew that six German cruisers, 
recently broken out of the Skager-rak, 
were probably looking for him. Fifteen 
miles astern, something that was almost 
certainly a destroyer was tearing furious- 
ly in his wake, answering nothing to re- 
peated wireless calls. His fears convinced 
him that she was an enemy. 

True, his two six-inch guns might be 
able to sink her before she got within 
torpedo range—they might; but a de- 
stroyer is not a large mark, and his men 
were more used to swabbing decks than 
to target practice. And now, when the 
wireless seemed to promise a way of es- 
cape, one operator was desperately sick 
and the other was confronting him in a 
state of mutiny. He was much minded to 
put the fellow in irons; but his racial 
faith in logic left him still a faint hope of 
carrying his point. 

“But why,” he stormed, “should I not 
call up this British cruiser that asks for 
my position, that this poisonous wasp 
which follows may be exterminated and 
my brave soldiers kept safe?” 

Bill Foster, master of half a dozen 
tongues and as many trades, whom the 
chief operator had dug out of a Montreal 
dive a week before, assisted himself to a 
cube of black tobacco before replying. 

“For the tenth time,” he said patiently, 
“T do not think that the wasp is poison- 
ous; and your ‘British cruiser’ is using a 
code that was officially cancelled yester- 
day.” 

“Tn half an hour,” said the captain with 
a gesture of despair, “that destroyer can 
sink me. What have you to say to that, 
hein?” 

“That it will be more like fifty min- 
utes. But that if she wants to sink you 
then, no cruiser that ever swum can save 
you. You must either fight before then 
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or surrender. And while it is no par- 
ticular business of mine, I shall feel safer 
if you surrender.” 

“Coward that you are! Of the true 
English you have nothing but the ob- 
stinacy. You are under arrest, and shall 
send my message to the Cyclops with a 
pistol at your ear.” 

“Have it your own way, then,” said 
William Foster; “but take it from me 
that things will be pleasanter if you ne- 
glect to flash that gun.” 

And with the captain at his heels, he 
sauntered to the operating room. Five 
minutes later, when the captain had or- 
dered a steward to bring the chief 
operator from the hospital, dead or alive, 
the stubborn safe yielded up a code book, 
and Bill sent out a buzzing call for the 
Cyclops. To his disgust and the captain’s 
relief, the response was immediate. With 
infinite pains and many exasperating 
errors, he spelt out the message. But be- 
fore the second word of the reply had 
come the captain was called to the after 
bridge. 

Winking to the second officer, who stood 
by to wait for the completed message, 
Foster presently discharged his quid 
through the open door and filled a vil- 
lainous pipe. In spite of an exasperating 
superficial calm, he really was a little 
excited. 

“What’s the row?” he asked. 

“The destroyer has bent a tricolor on 
the stump of her mast and has a sig- 
naller in the bow. But what of that mes- 
sage?” 

“The hypothetical Cyclops wants to 
know what code I think I am using. And 
between you and me and the binnacle I’m 
not much surprised. If that boat isn’t 
a German I never saw a Dutchman handle 
a transmitter. But the information he 
gets out of me won’t help him much, cap- 
tain or no captain.” 

“But what am I to say, up there?” 
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“Remind the 
that I guessed right once, 
when I told him that there 
was not a German destroy- 
er within a day’s sail; and 


old man 


ask him if he is still in 

such an inspired hurry to 
find out whether the Cyclops was built in 
Stettin or not.” 

While the officer went on his doubtful 
mission, Foster reached a pair of power- 
ful binoculars from a hook and strolled 
to the aft-rail. A glance at the patent log 
confirmed his impression that speed had 
been reduced in obedience to the destroy- 
er’s signals. She was six miles away, and 
gaining fast. The breech of the stern gun 
behind him closed on a cartridge, the shell 
being already in place; and he smiled as 
the muzzle rose and swung to bear on the 
destroyer’s course. For the naked eye 
could see that she was French. 

And the glasses showed the reason of 
her silence. Her wisp-like mast was 
snapped at the funnel’s height; and the 
foremost of her three funnels, guyed to 
the stump, had a rake that the designer 
had not planned. The quick-firer on the 
roof of her old-fashioned conning tower 
was a mass of wreckage. 

“Been in action,” said the watcher to 
the sea gulls. “Wonder what he’s wig- 
wagging!” 

But even as he spoke the signaller 
ceased. The Touraine’s engines stopped 
altogether. A moment later, the stern 
gun roared. “What the h—?” Foster was 
considerably startled. Then a slow grin 
overspread his face. The first officer, sat- 
isfied at last that the cruiser was a friend, 
was emotionally incapable of having the 
gun unloaded, and had fired it, shell and 
all, at the horizon in salute. Positively, 
reflected Bill Foster, France is the most 
human nation in the wide world. 

Quickly the gun was cleaned and cov- 
ered. Then the gunlayer, transmuted toa 
donkeyman, trotted to his winch, from 
which steam began to sizzle. 

“Coal?” demanded Foster of the boat- 
swain. 

“Coal it is. Nevertheless they are 
heroes, these of the destroyer.” 

The poor man was torn between patriot- 
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ism and a boatswain-like thought of his 
decks. He took his stand over the hatch- 
cover on the deck below, on which coal in 
bags was already crunching, and bellowed 
at the toiling trimmers. 

‘he destroyer presently sidled into po- 
sition under the starboard bulwarks. The 
derrick tackle dipped, rose and swayed 
away; and the first four bags of coal 
swooped down with a furious rdétling of 
the winch. The second officer touched 
Foster on the elbow. 

“M. Bill, I have the honor to present 
the regrets of M. le capitain, and to de- 
sire that you will graciously direct the 
repair of the Marconi apparatus on the 
destroyer, of which the chief electrician 
is unhappily wounded in an engagement 
this morning.” 

“Tell his reverence,” said the man from 
Montreal, “that I wil! graciously do my 
damnedest. But first give me a hand 
with my little tool-box, which may not be 
detiled by the touch of a coal-heaver.” 

“The boat waits,” said the officer, when 
the precious box had been carefully se- 
cured to the tackle. 

“Thanks. But I am going direct with 
the box. Stand by! down there, to receive 
new-laid eggs.” 

A young sub-lieutenant with a slightly 
overdone air of self-possession stepped 
up to him. 

“IT am in command, since our fight. I 
thank you for the assistance you may be 
able to render. Would you see first to the 
controls of my conning tower, which have 
suffered a little from shell splinters?” 

“Much of a fight?” 

“We were unfortunate. In the dark- 


ness, till daw) Our consort sank. 


But if you will excuse me?” 

“The feeling is mutual,” said Foster, 
with his head inside the tower. “Be- 
tween this and the wireless, it looks like 
an all-night session. Could you give one 
of these two tinsmiths a spell at coal- 
heaving? I want room to work. Or let 
him stand outside and fetch things as I 
want them. I can’t get my box in here.” 

And for two hours he annoyed no-one 
but a sharp little Toulonese, who lost his 
affection for the English in ten minutes, 
but fell to helpless admiration as he 
watched his persecutor’s skilful fingers. 

Came a hail from the deck above. 

“M. Foster . M. Foster! , 
M. Foster! Return quickly, if you 
please!” 

“Here, Archimedes!” said the gentle- 
man in question, turning to the artificer 
at the close of a peroration which has no 
bearing on this story. “Finish wrap- 
ping this coil, and stow it, so! Use 
plenty of tape on the connections; and 
then go to dinner.” 

The captain himself met him on the 
deck of the “Touraine.” 

“But quickly! A boat comes from the 
north. I must know what she is.” 

Foster saw her, scarcely hull down, 
against a bank of grey clouds drifting 
from the lowering saffron of the sunset, 
and cursed the slovenly look-out. He ran 
to the operating room. Slowly the min- 
utes passed, with no reply to his call. 

From the mast-head, the vessel was 
made out to be a big cruiser. The liner’s 
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captain hurried to confer with the com- 
mander of the destroyer. Foster joined 
him at the rail, apparently forgetting his 
position. 

The sub-lieutenant, informed of the 
situation, proposed to stop coaling and 
go to meet the new-comer. A puff of 
black smoke showed that stokers were 
already taking steps to maintain his little 
vessel’s humming head of steam. 

“We can at least die,” he said; “and 
you may be able to get away in the dark- 
ness. If you go south at full speed. Im- 
mediately.” 

“Not a dog’s chance.” The interrup- 
tion came from William Foster, and 
brought the captain recognition of his ex- 
istence and a furious stare. 

“Wait now!” continued the Britisher, 
passing his hand across his eyes and 
bringing himself up to a salute. “Ex- 
cuse me, sir. I have probably seen more 
fighting than any man here; and I know 
how long that salmon-tin below will last 
against a cruiser’s guns.” 

“What then?” The captain’s wrath 
had given way to his anxiety. 

“Believe that I am both serious and 
respectful. Would you mind let- 
ting me become unofficial adviser to this 
party?” 

“But your plan?” 

Foster turned to point out the relative 
positions of the three ships then out- 
lined a plan that brought the mercurial 
captain a return of his habitual enthusi- 
asm but which the lieutenant pondered 
with a doubtful frown. The frown deep- 
ened as Foster stated the necessity of his 
personal direction of the carrying out of 
the plan. 

“You? <A mechanic?” 

“Am I a good mechanic?” 

An excited person, who had no business 
to be listening affirmed, with strange 
oaths that he was, and was ordered be- 
low for his pains. 

“Thanks, Archimedes,” called Foster 
after the retreating figure of the Toul- 
onese. “Well, gentlemen, I am not a 
mechanic by trade. I was kicked out of 
the British navy. I left the Japanese 
when I got tired, which was after Port 
Arthur. If any man can sink that ship, 
I can. What do you say?” 

“Who is this man?” said the sub-lieu- 
tenant, doubtfully. 

“M. Bill Foster, wireless operator,” re- 
plied the captain; “or perhaps the devil. 
But I think he will do what he says. 

“M. Foster, as for me, I await your 
directions.” 

“Both of you or neither,” said Foster 
sharply. “M. le lieutenant?” 

The sub-lieutenant hesitated. Foster 
made a last appeal. 

“Will you stay exactly where you are 
till dark?” 

“TI think it perhaps advisable.” 

“Then what about that smoke you are 
making. Do you think German’s have 
no eyes?” 

“T go to meet them at dusk: it is the 
only alternative.” 

“It is not an alternative. I am the only 
alternative. Be quick, now!” 

“T will accept your advice; but I can- 
not abdicate my command.” 
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“That’s the system. Now choke off 
that stoking. Lean three or four spars 
over the stack, like tent poles, and blan- 
ket them. So as to bring the smoke down 
and spread it as far as possible. Take 
them away when the fire burns clear. 

“Pass down hawsers from bow and 
stern, if you please, captain. Make fast 
to your capstans, below; and heave in 
short. Stand by with engines and fen- 
ders to hold your place, M. le lieutenant, 
out of sight, if we move. Make ready 
what tubes and guns you have. That’s 
all, below. 

“M. le Capitain, order all hands to sta- 
tions to fight fire in the starboard bunk- 
ers. Shoot the water over the side; but 
fight like hell; and remember that sharp 
eyes will be watching.” 

And back he sped to his neglected in- 
strument. The cruiser was calling him 
rather impatiently. 

“What ship are you?” Foster flashed 
before he was seated. 

“Cruiser ‘Cyclops.’ Why are you hove 
to?” 

“Fire broke out four hours ago in star- 
board bunkers. Under control. Ready 
to proceed.” 

“Stay as you are,” came the command. 
“Coming aboard for inspection.” 

“Aye, aye!” flashed Foster. “Is V. E. 
Schofield with you?” 

“Down with dysentery. 
Who is that?” 

“Foster. Bill of that ilk. Kind re- 
gards. Going to eat.” 

It was to the bridge, though, that Fos- 
ter went. He noticed with satisfaction 
that the night was falling dark and al- 
most calm. There would be no moon till 
after twelve. The clouds were an un- 
broken blanket. A dense _ blackness 
marked the cruiser’s position. The cap- 
tain, watching her with night-glasses, re- 
marked as Foster joined him that she was 
certainly a German. 

“No ‘Cyclops,’ at all events,” agreed the 
man from Montreal. “She told me that 
a friend of mine who died at Tientsin was 
down with dysentery. But keep your 
pantomine going. She will be turning 
her lamps on us presently.” 

A light rain began to fall; and in ten 
minutes not a thing could be seen beyond 
the confines of the deck immediately be- 
low. Then a pencil of light shot out from 
the north, and picked them up, while two 
others from the cruiser’s top swept the 
wide sea around. After passing over the 
“Touraine” from stem to stern, the first 
light was turned on the nearer sea. The 
Germans, if such they were, were taking 
nothing for granted. 

“Now,” said Foster briskly; “gun 
crews to quarters. Let them get a line on 
those lights; but no shooting on any ac- 
count unless you are actually hit. They 
will be on the ‘qui vive’ anyway. Your 
part is just to look natural and keep their 
searchlights busy for a spell.” 

The light came back, striking the start- 
led gun-crews with paralysis as they lug- 
ged at the tarpaulins. Another light 
came, so that the whole ship was lit up 
at once. 

“Magnificent,” quoth Foster the strate- 
gist. ‘And it is much more in the way of 
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war than it looks to you, my friends. 
Monsieur, please keep your men looking 
like God-forsaken idiots for a while.” 

And he rushed back to the operating 
room. The instrument was silent. He 
sent a call in both the new code and the 
one which the “Cyclops” had previously 
used. There was no reply. 

“’S enough,” said Foster: “they are 
just aching for us to shoot.” 

He climbed the bridge again. The 
cruiser seemed from her searchlights to 
be little more than two 
miles away, swinging 
west of her course, 
probably for a turn. 

“A little more action, 
please, captain,” said 
the unofficial adviser. 
“Go full ahead as soon 
as 1 am on the lugger; 
and back up on the in- 
stant when he shoots. I 
shall not be back until 
it is all over.” With 
which he strolled to the 
bow and went down the 
hawser, hand over hand. 

In the _ destroyer’s 
conning tower his own 
hand set the engines 
slow ahead as the liner’s 
engines thrashed. 

“Cast off,” he or- 
dered; “and tell them, 
up above, to let their 
hawsers go by the 
board. Begin aft.” 

The ropes. splashed 
lizhtly in the sea. Then 
a gun boomed; and a 
mightier splash _ rose 
phosphorescent from 
the sea a cable’s length 
ahead. There was shout- 
ing on the liner’s deck, 
and a heavier pounding 
as her engines were re- 
versed. 

“Look at the wind, 
and the lights,” said 
Foste 

“West they have 
turned a_ searchlight 
on the ‘Touraine’s’ 
serews.”’ 

“The gods,” said the 
Britisher with flaming 
eyes, “deliver them into 
our hands.” 

But he bit off an ex- 
clamation as a lane of 
light shot out across his 
course, showing a wake 
from which the liner 
was already backing. 
He shot the telegraph 
hard over. And his 
heart stood still while the destroyer’s bow 
crept up level with the liner’s cutwater. 
Her forefoot slipped into the light. But 
almost on the instant the light itself was 
lifted, and slowly swept to the east. 

“The gods,” said Foster again, “have 
made them blind.” 

And the telegraph clicked to “Full 
speed ahead.” 

A hundred yards beyond the liner’s 
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bows, Foster turned his little vessel’s 
nose to port; and with faintly throbbing 
engines she slid northward, outside the 
line of light that still played upon the 
“Touraine.” The cruiser was swinging to 
a line parallel with the liner, a scant 
mile away. 

“T will make sure of her,” said Foster 
to himself. “Stand by with your search- 
light. Tubes all ready?” 

“All ready.” 

“It’s a dirty trick,” muttered the strate- 








For two hours he annoyed no one but a sharp little Toulonese, 
affection for the English in ten minutes, but fell to helpless admiration 
as he watched his persecutor’s skilful fingers 


gist; “but of such is the kingdom of 
Mars.” 

“Here, admiral!” he continued. “You 
can handle your own ship best. Come 
and die at the post of honor. I fixed your 
fire-controls this afternoon. It is all 
plain sailing now.” 

“But no . . . ” The young officer 
stifled a protest in a sigh of satisfaction 
as he stepped up to the buttons and levers. 


Foster slipped through the narrow door 
and stood outside the shield. 

“The boat is abeam,” he called softly. 
“Come in between; and tell me when your 
tubes are bearing as near the ends of the 
main armor belt as you can guess. Take 
it easy. The boat may hear your en- 
gines.” 

Speed slackened still more, while Fos- 
ter thought through age-long minutes of 
the three hundred lives whose end ap- 
proached, and of the thousand helpless 
ones he saved for 
valiant deeds on the 
battlefields of their de- 
sire. He was not a senti- 
mentalist; but an ordi- 
nary man on the brink 
ot a tremendous mo- 
ment. A great sadness 
fell on him, coming not 
so much from the mo- 
ment he contemplated 
as from his unscanned 
past. He remarked the 
difference of that mood 
from the enthusiasm of 
his first fight, fought 
with comrades all about 
him and a kind of hate 
that was half fear in 
his heart. There was a 
voice from the conning 
tower. 

“The starboard tubes 
bear.” 

‘Turn that light on 

he cruiser,” said Fos 
er to the dim shape be- 
ide him. His eyes re- 
nained to be convinced 
of that vessel’s nation- 
ality. 

Instantly there 
flashed before him, as 
on a screen, a wall of 
yrey, topped Dy two 
studded funnels, 
sheathed to half their 
height. And from the 
ensign staff drooped the 
fiag most like his own 
veloved white ensign of 
all that fly upon the 
seas. 

“Fire!” 

And two slim, fish- 
ike things sped silent 
y away. 

A searchlight flared 
in Foster’s eyes. A ma- 
chine-gun rattled. A 
splash of lead starred 
the side ef the towe) 
under his head. A gun 
roared, shooting wide 
in haste. Then, on the 
shadowy verges of the 
destroyer’s own searchlight, two ghostly 
columns of water rose almost together, 
higher than the cruiser’s tops, and hung 
through a static instant, till a great boom 
came back across the quivering sea, tell- 
ing even the men in the stoke-hold that 
the cruiser’s death-blow had been struck. 

“Full ahead! Sta’board your helm! 


Continued on Page 122. 
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NHE slipped off a ring and handed it 

S tohim. He pocketed it, and they were 

silent until he had helped her out of 

the auto and escorted her to her door. 

Then he said: “I will send you your let- 

ters and gifts to-morrow, Mabel. Good- 
by.” 

There was no relenting in her manner. 
She answered the good-by, and went in. 

Howard dismissed his machine for the 
night, and walked down the street in a 
frame of mind he had never known be- 
fore; to ease it he stopped at the first 
cafe. He felt better after a few moments, 
and at the next cafe the relief was still 
apparent, but shorter-lived. While here 
he scanned himself full length in a 
mirror. Effeminate, she had judged him? 
Was he? He was an athlete, and he saw 
six feet of good looks and muscular de- 
velopment. His eyes were blue, his hair 
fair and curly, his skin pink as a girl’s. 
Did these attributes constitute effemi- 
nacy? 

“Effeminate be hanged,” he mentally 
stormed. “I’m a man, if I’m anything.” 
He went on with her indictment. Weak, 
lazy, selfish, heartless. He was not so 
fortunate in rebuttal. He had never 
worked becau he had never needed to. 
Weak and lazy? Perhaps. Things had 
come to him without effort. He had not 
even tried very hard to win her regard. 
Selfish and heartless? He had not so con- 
sidered himself. No man had so judged 
him. This was a woman’s verdict. Was 
she right? He took another drink, but 
this being the third, it brought no relief, 
only an aggravation of his mood. 
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He strolled 
into Broad- 
way, board- 
ed a trolley 
car, and 
here found 
a jolly par- 
ty of slum- 
mers bound 
for China- 
town. He 
knew them 
and went 
along, with 
only his 
“Duateh 
courage”’ to 
keep him in 
spirit. This 
left him be- 
fore a plate 
of chop 
suey, and, 
unable to get liquor in the place, he quit 
the party to find it. He wandered east, 
stopping at one dingy dive after an- 
other, and what he absorbed rendered him 
utterly irresponsible. The last place he 
remembered was in Cherry street, where 
his evening clothes made no little sensa- 
tion among the loungers, and his next re- 
membrance was of waking in a narrow 
apartment lined with bunks, in one of 
which he was lying—and listening to the 
profane shouts of men without. He was 
aboard ship. 

He rolled out with an involuntary groan, 
for at the first movement his head ached. 
He was dressed, he learned, but in tarry, 
greasy rags. And in the bunk was a can- 
vas bag of other rags, and a cap, which he 
appropriated. Stepping out on deck he 
found the vessel—a large, square-rigged 
craft at anchor, with men aloft bending 
the canvas. Near the windlass, looking 
upward and chiding the workers after the 
gentle manner of the sea, was a tall, 
truculent individual with.a red beard, 
who noticed Howard as he approached. 

“Well,” he remarked quietly, “you 
bilious-looking counter jumper! Have 
you turned out? Get up aloft there, and 
help bend that topsail.” 

“Why should I?” answered Howard in- 
dignantly. “What am I doing here, any- 
how?” 

“What are you doing?” queried the 
mate for Howard soon learned his 
status. “You’re doing nothing at present, 
but, by Gawd, you’ll do something pretty 
soon. Lay aloft, you dog.” 

He pounced upon Howard, but was as 


eversion to Type 


By MORGAN R¢ IBERTSON 
Illustrations by WILL CRAWFORD 
EDITOR’S NOTE.—The war in Europe has shown 


veneer of civilization is not thick, that the 


primitive instinct is not far below the surface of man 
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even in this advanced age. The same idea is advanced 
n this story by Morgan Robertson. A society man is 
thrown into a pe sition where he has to fight for his 
existence, fight with bared fists against rough sea-dogs. 


And his reversion to a primitive type is the sequel. 


suddenly shot back by the impulse of 
Howard’s fist. Arising from the deck 
with a furious imprecation, he plunged 
his hand into his pocket and withdrew it 
brass-shod; then the combat was renewed. 
Howard fought coolly, intelligently, and 
with all the skill acquired in his athletic 
training; but skill and intelligence are of 
little avail against brass knuckles. An 
accidental slip on the smooth deck gave 
the mate an opening, and he laid open 
Howard’s cheek bone. Then, dazed and 
whirling, he received another blow which 
made a two-inch gash in his forehead, 
and went down with darkening senses; 
but with the last flickering consciousness 
heard the words of his conqueror, stand- 
ing over him: 

“Thought you were a man, didn’t you? 
Well, you’re not, curse you.” 

When Howard came to he was again 
in his bunk, with his head tied up in 
cloths, and men were flocking into the 
forecastle. He rolled out and sat upon a 
chest, but was immediately asked to va- 
cate it by the owner, and as there were 
no other empty chests or seats in the 
place, he crawled back into the bunk to 
pull himself together. 

“You put up a good, stiff fight, matey,” 
said the chest owner, as he reached for 
his dinner from the beef kid on the floor. 
“But what’s the use? They’ll do you in 
the end.” 

Howard felt of his aching wounds 
through the bandages. 

‘Brass knuckles. That’s what you got. 
You’ll know better next time.” 

“Perhaps. I’m not used to that kind of 
scrapping. What vessel is this, and 
where’s she going? Anyone know how I 
got here? I don’t.” 

“This craft,” said the sailor, between 
mouthfuls, “is the ship Quickstep, of 
Bath, bound for Hongkong and back to an 
American port of discharge. As for you, 
you were very likely shanghaied to take 
the place of some fellow that jumped. 
You’re no sailorman, I can see that. No 
sailorman slugs a bucko mate unless he’s 
drunk. And you’re dead sober.” 

“Sober now. Kidnapped, I suppose you 
mean. What’s the chance of getting 
ashore?” 

“None. We'll tow out when the tug 
comes. We've got the canvas nearly bent.” 

“Can’t I go back in the tug?” 

“Yes, if the skipper’! let you. Try that 
on, just once, if you like.” 

“Where is he—aft?” 

“Better wait till he’s had his dinner, 
and you’ve had yours. Then maybe you'll 
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think better of it. Muster up here and get 
your whack, before it’s gone.” 

Howard looked at the dinner, and shook 
his head. He went out on deck and 
mounted the topgallant forecastle for a 
look around. The ship was anchored on 
the Jersey Flats, out of the track of pass- 
ing craft. Not a boat, tug, or fishing sloop 
was within hail. He looked aft, taking 
stock of the ship and her fittings. 
She was a large vessel, with three 
masts, whose yards, seven to a 
mast, rose upward like rungs of 
huge ladders. There were three 
boats stowed upside down on the 
forward house, and a small one, 
right side up in chocks, on the af- 
ter house. These were certainly 
not available, and swimming in 
that wintry weather was out of 
the question, except as a last re- 
stort. 

Lounging in the alley on the 
high poop deck was a man whom 
Howard thought might be the 
captain, and he decided to inter- 
view him. He went aft and the 
man met him at the steps. 

“Keep down off this poop,” he 
said. “What do you want?” 

“T want to see the captain. Are 
you the captain?” 

“I’m the second mate. Say ‘sir’ 
to me when you cross my hawse, 
or I’ll give you worse than the 
mate did.” 

“So that was the mate. I sup- 
pose you mean the first mate. I 
don’t care to see either of you. My 
business is with the captain.” 

“And mine is with you, you 
four-legged son of a shipowner. 
Didn’t I tell you to say ‘sir’?” 

The second mate sprang down 
the steps and was at Howard be- 
fore he could dodge. But this fight 
had different results. The second 
mate had no brass knuckles, evi- 
dently, and Howard’s fists were 
too heavy for him. Soon, with both 
eyes blackened, and blood stream- 
ing from his nose, the officer broke 
away and ran to the main rigging. 
But Howard followed, wrenched 
away from him the belaying pin 
he had seized, and knocked him 
down with it. And as he saw him 
squirming on the deck there came 
to him the judgment of Mabel and 
the corroboration of the mate, 
which he had refuted, though 
neither knew it. Yes, he was a 
man. 

“Oh, you’re easy,” he said to 
the conquered officer. “Now, will 
you be civil, and tell me where the 
captain is?” 

“He’s at dinner,” answered the 
victim, thickly. “I’ll make you 
sweat for this before we get to 
Hongkong.” 

“We,” said Howard, emphasiz- 
ing the pronoun, “may never get to Hong- 
kong.” 

“What’s the matter here, Mr. Bellew?” 
asked a stern voice behind them, and 
Howard turned to behold a man six-foot- 
six, if an inch, with a pair of shoulders 
like two coffee sacks, and arms as big as 






Howard’s legs. He gripped him by the 
collar and held him at arm’s length while 
he repeated the query. 

“Scrapper aboard, captain,” answered 
Mr. Bellew, scrambling to his feet. “Noth- 
ing but a prize fighter can stop me when 
I get agoing.” 

“Licked you, I judge,” said the captain 
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contemptuously. “Don’t let it happen too 
often. It’s a bad habit in a second mate. 
And you, too, my man. I admire a good 
man, but not in my forecastle.” 

“Are you the captain?” asked Howard, 
still at arm’s length. 


skipper reeled 
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“IT came aft to see you, sir, but was 
stopped by your second mate. I have 
been drugged and kidnapped—shang- 
haied, the men call it. I would like to get 
ashore. I am not a sailor, and did not 
ship in this craft.” 

“Can’t help that. You were put aboard 
as one of a crew I bargained for, and here 
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him once heavily n the jaw ind ' 
too dazed and choked with rage to ever 


Howard spr g forward and st 1 over 


big skipper did not move 


you stay. I'll make a sailor of you, all 
right.” 

“T will make it worth your while, cap 
tain. I am independent of money cor 
siderations, and can stand a good sun 
to be out of this fix.” 

“No, I’ve heard these yarns before. The 
papers are full of them. Every time a 
man has to explain his sudden disappear- 
ance he lays it onto some ship shang- 





hai-ing him. I can’t delay to get another 
man. The tug’ll be down soon.” 

“T will pay for the ship’s delay. I 
guarantee to satisfy your owners. I have 
the money. I am well known in Wall 
Street. Please investigate. 

“There’s no time; and, another thing, 
I don’t believe you. You’re not a sailor, 
l can see; but wealthy men don’t ship, 
drunk or sober.” 

“T admit I was drunk and wandered 
into a strange neighborhood. But my 
clothes and money were taken. I am 
dressed in these rags by the thieves. If 
you will take the trouble, captain, you 
will not put me to this inconvenience.” 

“Go forward. That’s all.” 

The captain shook him a little, just 
enough to make his neck crackle, and 
gently pushed him away. Howard arose 
from the deck about fifteen feet off, saw 
his broad back disappearing in the for- 
ward companion of the cabin, and the 
second mate climbing the poop steps, then 
went forward, fuming with impotent 
rage. The men had finished their dinner 
and had lighted their pipes. 

“How much per man,” demanded How- 
ard, as he took stock of the group, “do 
you fellows want to overpower those 
brutes aft and put me ashore?” 

Derisive laughter answered him. 

“T’ll give you a thousand apiece. I’ve 
rot it—on shore.” 

“Tot was too mooch,” said a German. 
“I do it mineself for a ploog of tobacco. 
Wher you want me begin?” 

“Took here, mate,’ said the chest 
owner seriously. “I know how you feel, 
ind I believe you can back up your pro- 
position; but we’ve signed articles, and 
what you ask is mutiny. Mutiny means 
certain jail, and if a man is killed, even 
yn our side, it is hanging in all countries, 
for somebody. I’ve been aft in these 
packets and know both sides. Take my 
advice: sing small, work hard, 
and jump at Hongkong. The 
kipper’ll give you every 
‘hance to jump, for he'll 
guess, because of the front 
vou make, that there’s a pos 
sible case against him. But 
its against a skipper’s nature 
to give in to a man ’fore the 
mast. And if you raise any 
more trouble, there’s a chance 
that you never reach Hong- 
kong.” 

“Howard again went out 
and climbed the forecastle 
steps. Nota craft of any kind 
was near enough to hail. But 
he noticed that the ship was 
swinging at her anchor, and 
that the flood tide was mak- 
ing. He went back to the men. 

“Can anybody,” he asked moodily, “‘ac- 
commodate me with a pencil, a piece of 
paper, and a bottle with a good cork.” 
They rummaged their bunks and bags, 
and the articles were produced. Howard 
wrote: 

Whoever finds 


H. Fairmar 
reward 


this please deliver to Joh: 
49 Wall Street, and receive a 


Dear Fairman: 
Am shanghaied un board ship Quickste; 
Apparently no escape 


»ound for Hongkong 
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Will try and get this to you by the tug. If 
fail, will throw bottle overboard Reward 
bearer liberally. Fit out my yacht with 
irmed force and a captain with nerve, and 
send her after this ship. Will stand any 


expense 
JOHN HOWARD. 

“Does the tug come alongside?” he 
asked as he corked the note in the bottle. 

“Not likely. She’ll keep clear and throw 
us a heaving line,” answered his adviser. 

“I’ve written to my lawyer. I may 
swim for it, and I may get this bottle 
aboard the tug, or I may just drop it 
overboard. Somebody’s going to sweat 
for this.” 

“Don’t make it yourself. And don’t let 
them see you toss the bottle. They’ll want 
it back, and the tug captain might ac- 
commodate them.” 

“Why, haven‘t I right to notify my 
lawyer?” 

“Your rights won’t be considered. The 
fact that you’ve got a lawyer, and the 
possible chance of trouble, will make your 
life unsafe. Men like you are dropped 
overboard on these ships. Sing small, you 
fool.” 

“Turn to,” roared the second mate at 
the forecastle door, and Howard, slipping 
the bottle into his trousers pocket, went 
on deck with the rest, pondering on what 
he had heard. The first mate appeared, 
divided the men into the original gangs, 
and sent them aloft to finish bending the 
lighter sails, then scanned Howard quizzi- 
cally, as though he thought better of him 
since he had thrashed his brother officer. 

“Well, I guess you’d better stay on 
deck. Coil up all this gear, fore and aft, 
every rope you see. Coil each rope on its 
own pin.” 

Howard an- 
swered re- 
spectfully—for 
so far had his 
nautical edu- 
















seem fitting 


girl 


cation progressed—and began the task. 
It took him an hour, by which time a 
large tug was steaming up on the port 
quarter, the men coming down, and his 
round of the deck had brought him to 
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he sou-wester did not 


rect, adorning the 
quivering head of a 


the port fore rigging. Here he listened 
to the jovial bandinage called back and 
forth between the captain of the ship and 
the captain of the tug. 

“Not much chance of sympathy from 
that fellow,’ he muttered as he lifted 
his head over the rail and looked. The 
crew of the tug stood forward, one of 
them holding a coiled heaving line, and 
aboard the ship the men were flocking 
forward at the mate’s behest to where a 
large hawser lay on the fore hatch with 
its end passed over the bows and back 
under the headgear. As the tug came 
abreast of the fore rigging, Howard 
mounted the rail, steadied himself by the 
lanyard, and carefully tossed the bottle. 
It struck the coil of heaving line held by 
the man and dropped on the rail without 
breaking. Then it rolled along it and 
seemed doubtful which way to fall. 

“Catch that bottle and deliver the mes- 
sage in it,’”’ he called. 

One of the men sprang toward it, but 
it eluded his fingers by an inch and fell 
overboard. 

“Come down out of that,” roared the 
mate from the forecastle deck. “What’s 
in that bottle?” 

“Message to my lawyer, if you want to 
know,” answered Howard, sullenly, as he 
watched the bottle bobbing astern on the 
tide. The whirling heaving line from the 
tug attracted the mate’s attention, how- 
ever, and he busied himself with the pass- 
ing out of the towline. But the captain 
came running forward, as Howard 
climbed down. 

“What'd you throw aboard that tug? 
he demanded, gripping Howard by the 
collar again. 

“A message to Howard was being 
shaken vigorously, and good judgment 
was difficult—but he remembered the ad- 
monition of his adviser. 

“A message to my brother, apprising 
him where I am,” he stammered. 

The mate came down and joined them. 

“He told me a message to his lawyer,” 


” 


he said. 

“Your lawyer?” queried the captain, 
squinting suspiciously at Howard. 
“Got a lawyer, have you?” 

“T said my brother, sir. He’s a 

plumber on Third avenue.” 

“The bottle went overboard, 
anyhow, captain,” said the 
mate. 

“Hell of a rich man, you 
are—you and your lawyer 
and your plumber.” He flung 
Howard from him and went 
aft; but the mate looked him 
up and down, seriously and 
thoughtfully, for a moment; 
then, as though satisfied with 
his conclusions, said: “Make 
the best of it. Be civil and 
quiet, and do what you’re 
told, and you may come out 
all right.” 

Wondering at the mate’s 
words, and, somehow, glad 
to escape so lightly, Howard 
joined the men lighting out the coils 
as the tug went ahead. Then he hove 
manfully on a windlass brake, and when 
the anchor was up, pulled and hauled and 

Continued on Page 118. 
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Churchill—The Man at the Helm 


By HUGH S. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—That Britain has 
been able to keep business going “ as 
usual” in the face of abysmal war con- 
ditious has been due to one thing only— 
the readiness of her great fleet. And the 
readiness of the fleet has been due in no 
small degree of the efficiency of the pres- 
ent First Lord of the Admiralty. There 
was some shaking of heads when Winston 
Churchill was transferred to the Ad- 


miralty but all doubt has vanished now 





T HERE was a picture _—s 
much in vogue several 

years ago called “Dig- 
nity and Impudence.” It got 
to be a very popular picture, 
particularly as it was sup- 
posed to point a moral to smal! 
people who forgot the delight- 
ful maxim about being seen 
and not heard. There were 
two dogs in the picture. One 
was a rather venerable and 
noble looking mastiff of years 
and substance, who sat quietly 
and philosophically looking at 
a small whelp of a terrier who 
had an irritatingly impudent 
expression—dignity and im- 
pudence. 

Daring an intimate sketch 
of the Right Honorable Wins- 
ton Spencer Churchill, M.P., 
distinguished soldier, First 
Lord of Admiralty, descend- 
ant of the Marlboroughs, un- 
doubted genius, blatant egoist, 
and general good fellow, 
brings back memories of that 
picture. 

Not that Winston could be 
said to exactly personify dig- 
nity. Perhaps when he gets a 
little older he may be able to, 
but at present, dignity in his 
make-up is conspicuous by 
its absence. A volcano is 
very impressive but it is too 
thoroughly sur-charged with , 
violence to be considered dig- A 


nified. It is a lively, bound- eee 


breaking thing, that respects 
no sense of order; a bursting, blustering, 
will-be-free kind of affair, that cares for 
no convention and would—if it could— 
laugh at the Frenchman’s phrase “de 
rigeur.” 

Winston Churchill is a human volcano 
in more ways than one. When you are 
most sure that he is quiet, you wake with 
a start to find that he was only somno- 
lent, and the eruption is a hint that it 
might be well to get out of the way, for 
verbal lava is sometimes very hot. They 
call Winston Churchill, “Uenfant terri- 
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ble.” It is a tribute, for the child who is 
terrible usually does things when he 
grows up. It is not the studious book- 
loving, lesson-learning youth who has the 
biggest representation in the cabinets of 
the world. And yet the Terrible One can 
be suave —-when it suits him. 

Here indeed is a strange admixture, a 
make-up of complexities. Perhaps a good 
key to such a make-up is the face and 
figure of the man himself. Winston 
Churchill is forty years old; and looks it. 
He is of rather more than medium height, 


and Churchill has become a popular idol 
Mr. Eayrs presents the Overlord of the 


King’s Navee with a freshness of 


vieu 
pot that makes Churchill appear m ar 
entirely new light. He shows us a neu 
Churchill, greater and more real than 


the man Canadians have imagined the 
versatile young Englishman to be. This 
sketch is the best Mr. Eayrs has done for 
readers of MacLeans and he has done 


ome qood ones 


thick-set, and stocky. His 
face, the face of the Mar]- 
boroughs, whose blood runs in 
his veins, has for its most 
outstanding feature the broad 
massive brow, which the 
Marlboroughs have had for 
generations. Receding far 
from the forehead—which by 
the way, its owner is fond of 
caressing, when he is strug- 
gling with some Admiralty 
problem or preparing a retort 
for Beresford—is a rapidly- 
thinning mass of hair. The 
color is a sort of nondescript 
red. It just misses being 
bronze and it certainly could 
never be mistaken for golder 
A pair of merry blue eyes 
provide reminder that Wins- 
ton, despite the cares of Em- 
pire, is a confirmed optimist. 

The broad brow and the 
merry eyes are the real in 
dices of the problem “What is 
the real Winston?” For the 
one points clearly to a sa- 
gacity and wisdom and fin- 
ished cleverness, which ever 
his opponents concede him, 
while the other indicates a 
certain boyish frankness and 
love of fun that will not be 
damped, even by the import- 
ance of being Mr. Churchill. 
Some years ago, Winston 
came to Canada, and those 
who saw his father before 
him, said, “Here is another 
Randy!” And _ saving the 
beard, here is another Randy—in ex- 
ternals at any rate. But Winston is very 
different from Lord Randolph in person- 
ality and temperament. 


WINSTON THE SOLDIER. 


Barely had he finished with Harrow 
and Sandhurst than he decided to go in 
for soldiering. To begin with, the glory 
of war appealed to him. It was fine to go 
and be a soldier, and do all sorts of hare- 
brained and dare-devil things and get into 
all sorts of predicaments just for the 
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sheer fun of getting out again. Uncon- 
sciously, he was wise in his choice of pro- 
fession. He needed the discipline which 
the army alone could give. It was fitting 
that he should learn the need of restraint 
and constraint which taught him that he 
didn’t know everything—then. In 1895 
he served with the Spanish forces in 
Cuba. He was then twenty-one. Of 
course he got into the lime-light and he 
came home with the Order of Military 
Merit pinned on his uniform. Later he 
saw service with the 3lst Punjab Infantry 
in India. In 1898 came the Nile Expedi- 
tionary Force, and Khartoum. Winston 
was aide-de-camp to Sir William Lock- 
hart, and gained a second clasp. In the 
soer war he was a lieutenant in the South 
Africa Light Horse. The idea came to 
him that he might make good as a war- 
‘orrespondent, so in 1899 he joined the 
staff of the Morning Post in that capacity. 
Winston made his own excitement. Those 
were the days when war corresponding 
was exciting. 

A story is told of him when he had been 
made prisoner of war in this campaign. 
\ general of the opposing forces held up 
the train that bore “Winnie” and his fel- 
ow prisoners. The general was struck by 
this young man with the near-red hair 
nd the impudent grin, who gave himself 
ip. 

“May I have special privileges? Iama 
war correspondent,” said the young man 
with the utmost sang-froid. 

“You fight too well to be treated as a 
civilian,” came the general’s retort; and 
Winston became a prisoner. But he es- 
caped a month later. Spion Kop, Vaal 
Krantz, Pieters, Johannesburg, and Pre- 
toria followed each other in quick succes- 
sion. Winston came through them all and 
came home to England with six more 
clasps! There is no doubt that he made 
a good soldier. No man of his age has 
seen more service. No man of his age has 
written more books, on service. There are 
those who said that he wanted the War 
Office job which Haldane got. But the 
Admiralty was somewhere in the offing. 


WINSTON THE POLITICIAN. 


There is a class of man who has a knack 
of doing well at anything. Churchill 
would never be out of the lime-light. If 
he ruled an Empire he would command 
attention. If he swept a crossing he would 
manage to distinguish himself. He made 
a success of soldiering and grew tired of 
it. Sighing for fresh worlds to conquer, 
he bethought himself of politics; and went 
into that. Now Winston Churchill never 
was, and never could be, a statesman. 
And he never was, and never could be, a 
diplomat. But as a politician he was par 
excellence. 

He had a hard road to travel. He made 
it hard himself. In 1900 a Conservative, 
he was elected member for Parliament 
for Oldham. In 1906 he was sitting as 
Liberal member of Parliament for Man- 
chester. And thereby hangs a tale. To 
begin with, Winston, though an aristo- 
crat by birth and up-bringing was a 
democrat by persuasion. He decided that 
the Conservative leaders had nothing to 
offer the people. And so, himself a 
patrician and coming of a long line of 
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patricians, he left the Conservatives to 
join the Liberals. 

There has always been an idea in the 
public mind that a man who changes his 
political creed is fit for nothing but to be 
trodden underfoot of men. Churchill be- 
came aware of it. “Turncoat” became his 
noun in apposition. It was hurled at him 
by every paper, which a week before had 
considered him the coming man in the 
Tory camp. Winston took no notice. He 
changed his seat in the House, crossing 
over to the Liberal benches, and the 
demonstration of abuse from his old con- 
freres, was as appalling as it was galling. 
The climax came when he went to dine at 
his old club, the “officer’s tent” of the 
Conservative party. As he sat down, 
every man in the room left his seat and 
Winston was left alone with the waiters. 

Meanwhile, Sir Henry Campbell Ban- 
nerman was wise in his day and his gen- 
eration. He saw that Winston wanted 
office. He gave it him. Winston became 
Under Secretary for the Colonies. From 
that he rose to be president of the Board 
of Trade, Home Secretary, and now he is 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

His critics say that he left the Tory 
camp because he saw the chance of office 
with the Liberals. That may be a minor 
reason, for Winston was ever fond of 
“climbing young ambition’s ladder.” But 
he has supremely justified himself. There 
is no more hard and conscientious worker 
in the Ministry to-day. And there is prob- 
ably no man who, according to his light 
and opportunity, has done more for his 
country. 








Churchill talk is sheer rhetoric 
, He leaves nothing to chance 
but the light and fire of his fer- 
tile mind gleam through his 
speech. 











I remember the first time I heard him 
in the House. We had just been listen- 
ing to the impassioned eloquence of Lloyd 
George. For spontaniety and rich, spark- 
ling, catch-the-public oratory the little 
Welshman is not to be beaten in England 
to-day. Your Welshman knows how to 
talk! Mr. Balfour followed—Balfour the 
philosophical, the non-committal, the in- 
genious, the innately diplomatic. He 
talked for forty minutes, talked charm- 
ingly and pleasantly, but he said little. 
Then came Winston. As ever he had pre- 
pared his speech with sedulous and scru- 
pulous pains. The House was crowded 
and from the outset it was interested. 
Churchill’s talk was sheer rhetoric. It re- 
lied not at all upon the impulse of the mo- 
ment. Winston leaves nothing te chance. 
But the light and fire of his fertile mind 
gleamed through that speech and made us 
feel the force of conviction that was its 
foundation. The gripping feature of 
Churchill’s House speeches is the life and 
vim which characterizes the man. You 
fee] that he is fighting all the while, fight- 
ing to convert his opponents and to re- 
assure his friends. There is no trace of 
the tremendous strain which he is under. 
His nervousness—real though it is—is 
covered up by sheer effort of will. The 
strain is immense, for Churchill himself 
is highly-strung and nervous. He is like 
a spring that is continually quivering and 
shivering, always agitated, always sensi- 
tive to impression. There is a restless- 
ness, an impatience to be up and doing, 
looming large all the while. Yet outward- 
ly he is self-reliant, cool, sometimes quite 
cold and statuesque. Hard facts follow 
hard facts, but a brilliant epigram here 
and a splendid metaphor there light up 
the speech and display it, in its entirety, 
a glorious whole, in which argument, per- 
suasion, truth and imagery, play each 
their part to the best advantage. 

You would never think that it was the 
same Winston who talks to you if you are 
able to get him by himself. The outstand- 
ing fact then is his bonhommie, and good- 
fellowship. I was lucky enough to get 
an interview with him a few months ago 
at the Admiralty. The interview was a 
series of surprises. First of all I couldn’t 
understand why his Majesty’s First Lord 
of the Admiralty should wear such a 
shabby frock-coat. I thought Cabinet 
Ministers lived and died Beau Brummels. 
And when he spoke he lisped! Yes, he 
actually lisped! Surprise number two! 
Where did he get the splendid burst of 
rhetoric that he gave to the House? But 
I think the main thing that impressed me 
was his smile. That smile captivates you. 
It democratizes you, if I may use the 
word. It puts you in a rare good humor. 
I don’t wonder that Winston is popular 
with the boys of the King’s Navee! Such 
a smile is worth much as an election asset. 
Taken in conjunction with the awful 
frock-coat, it makes you feel that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty is a very 
human fellow after all. 

Winston’s secret of success as a poli- 
tician is his personality and his native 
cleverness. He is a good judge of human 
nature. I asked a Liberal Whip once why 
it was that Churchill had got on and got 

Continued on Page 121. 
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Adventures of Madelyn Mack: Detective 
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~ORTY girls, from the little blonde, 
} with the puckery lips and the perky, 
big red bow over her left ear, to the 
soulful brunette on the other end, with the 
flat, ratless hair, and the Madonna eyes, 
glided down the stage in a riot of buff and 
lavender draperies, very-much-agitated, 
very-high-heeled pumps, 
very-well-filled silk stock- 
ings—and a fusilade of 
devastating smiles. 

Peter P. Peterson, the- 
atrical magnate, from his 
vantage-point at the rear 
of the house, let a twinkle 
slip into his little, round 
eyes, almost as bright as 
the huge diamond-stud on 
his crumpled shirt-front. 
He was acclaimed a con- 
noisseur of catchy chor- 
uses, and catchy chorus- 
girls, by the ultra-criti- 
‘al judges of Broadway, 
and the finale of the 
first act of that eccen- 
tric musical comedy, 
“The Girl from Mil- 
waukee,” was adding 
another notch to his 
carefully nursed repu- 
tation. 


Peter P. Peterson 
deepened his’ twinkle 
until it over-shadowed 
the flash of his dia- 
mond-stud as the forty 
girls on the stage broke 
their rear rank in a 
gliding side movement. 
Through the aperture, 
a dozen  chorus-boys, 
dressed in old Dutch 
burgher style, stag- 
gered on to the stage, 
bearing on their padded 
shoulders a_ black-let- 
tered barrel, labeled 
“Lager.” 

With a crash, the orchestra burst into 
the chorus of “That Old Milwaukee 
Brew.” The forty girls swung forty steins 
above their heads in the excess of forty 
different thirsts—and charged the barrel 
like an army at an enemy’s ramparts. 

From its top, a tall stein slowly raised 
itself. For a moment it 
stood poised, and then its 
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who had sprung into the Broadway hori- 
on six months before—and out-dazzled all 
the other dazzling stars in that earthly 
firmament ever since. 

Five times the curtain rose and fell 
It was a record-breaking hit. Peter P. 
Peterson waddled contentedly back to the 
box-office to receive the congratulations 
of the critics, and double his advertising 

space in the morning pa- 
pers, and arrange 
announcement—‘Sold Out 
for a Solid Five Weeks in 
Advance.” 

In the theatre, the ap- 
plause was still continuing, 
rising and falling like surf. 
Still imprisoned in the 
stein, Miss Burton had 
tried to throw a kiss with 
her cramped hands; but 
the bored first-nighters, 


for the 


: with their palates, for 
, once, thoroughly tickled, 


were not satisfied. 
The curtain ascended 
& again with the flushing 
“star,” released from her 
imprisonment, stepping 
toward the footlights, 


2 
3 with one of her jerky, 
+ characteristic bows. An 
2 usher was extending a 
Ss huge satin-tied bouquet. 
2 “White orchids!” 
ie gasped a dowager, with 
> her pear! lorgnette 

¥* ; riveted to her eyes. 
J “Worth every cent 
4 of a hundred dollars!” 
F i breathed the wide-eyed 
I debutante at her side. 
“T’ll wager she bought 
them herself for an ad- 

as Ve tisement!”’ 

The dowager glared 
in scorn, and pointing a 
stepped out in a velvet traveling suit of royal purple... fat finger, almost im 
stunt g f \ | ve t S] perceptibly toward the 
occupants of an oppo- 
The orchestra glided into the popular site box. Bought it herself! It came 


strains of “I’ll Drink to the Girl Who 
Drinks With Me,” the mellow baritone of 
Archibald Clavering, the leading man, 
caught up the words, and the refrain was 
answered by the rich soprano of the girl 
in the stein—Ariel Burton, the “star,” 


from Sewell Collins! Can’t you see he 
smiling up at him? Fancy an old man 
like that! They say he is idiotic over 
her!” 

“But, surely Auntie, there is nothing 
serious between them?” 

“Serious? The old fool is 
going to marry her—and 





sides gradually dissolved— 
revealing within, in a soft 
golden brown glow, the face 
of a young woman, smiling 
at the audience for all the 
world as though she were a 
bewildering fantasy of the 
brew. 





Editor’s Note. 


No better piece of detective fiction has ever 
been presented than “The Purple Thumb.” The 
powers of Madelyn Mack are displayed in unraveling an un- her a_ ten-thousand-dollar 
usually mysterious case. The theme is developed at such car last week, and cele- 
length that it has been necessary to run it in two installments. 
It is, in fact, almost a serial story in itself. 


they Say he is to settle a cool 
million on her the day of 


unusual the wedding! Why, he gave 


brated the occasion with a 
champagne supper that 
3obby Waters said was a 
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disgrace even to Broadway! But, then, 
that is what all those show-girls are look- 
ing for—a millionaire, the older the 
better!” 

“She is pretty. Auntie—very pretty 

and young—and—and she doesn’t look 
like a bad woman!” 

The debutante sighed. She, also, was 
very young, and pretty and innocent. 

On the stage, Ariel Burton was step- 
ping back, with the orchids held close to 
her bosom. The curtain was already 
descending. The girl’s eyes dropped care- 
lessly to her bouquet, and then of a sud- 
den her face went white—white as the 
nestling orchids. 

Even under her rouge, her emotion was 
apparent to those in the boxes. The cur- 
tain reached the stage with a thud. Be- 
hind it, Ariel Burton had crumpled to the 
floor. One hand was clenched about the 
stem of the orchids until her nails had 
entered her palm. 

Madelyn Mack pillowed her head 
against the back of her chair, drawn into 
the most shadowy corner of our box, and 
smiled a trifle wearily. Her hands toyed 
aimlessly with the handle of her ebony 
opera glasses, that matched her rather 
severely tailored black eventng gown, and, 
when I glanced curiously toward her, I 
saw that her eyes had closed. 

I knew the symptoms. In spite of 
the reosrd-breaking applause sweeping 
through-the theatre, she was—bored. My 
question was politely perfunctory. : 
“And how is your Royal Highness en- 
joying the evening?” 

She opened her eyes far enough to send 
me one of those quizzical, half-veiled 
glances, which always made me feel like 
a pig-tailed school-girl. 

“That blue silk of yours, Nora, is un- 
usually becoming! Mr. = ort should 
fee] decidedly complimented!” 

“I asked how ‘the play was appealing 
to you?” I retorted, severely. 

Her eyes closed again. The contrast be- 
tween the dark, curling tashes and the 
masses of golden-bronze hair, piled high 
above her white forehead in the peculiar 
French fashion she always affected, re- 
gardless of prevailing styles, was almost 
startlingly picturesque. I have always 
matitained that Madelyn Mack made too 
little of her personal appearance. Now, 
if half of her attractions had been pos- 
sessed by an obscure newspaper girl, like 
myself, with a ruined complexion, which 
no veil could protect, and little, work- 
haggard lines creeping under her eyes in 
spite of the dollars squeezed from a slen- 
der pay envelope into the tills of greedy 
masseurs. 

“Thank you for your implied compli- 
ment, Miss Noraker!” 

I started guiltily. 

“When one’s companion has been try- 
ing unsuccessfully to veil her nervousness 
all evening,” murmured Madelyn, “one 
is forced to the impoliteness of reading 
her thoughts. I shouldn’t worry too much 
about Thorny Preston, if I were you!” 

“I’m not!” : 

“In the first place, a successful play- 
right like Mr. Preston-—this is his third 
effort, is it not?—has a multitude of other 
duties on the first night of a new produc- 
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tion besides playing gallant to two for- 
lorn women! And, in the second place, if 
he has fallen victim to the charms of Miss 
Ariel Burton- 





The second onslaught was successful The wrecked panels fell suddenly 
nward A glimpse of rose-red tinted walls, al d velvet rugs, and mahogany 
dressing table swam before me—a silken canopied bed and Irish lace counter 


“But he hasn’t!” And then I added 
hastily, “and, if he has, why should I 
care?” 

“Exactly!” said Madelyn easily. “Then 
why have you been allowing it to torment 
you for the last two weeks?” 

“Because it’s an outrage!” I flared. I 
am always a voleano—when the spark 
is applied in the right place! 

“There is absolutely nothing between 
Mr. Thorndyke Preston and myself, ex- 
cept a good-fellow comradeship. You 
know the kind—where a woman meets a 
man on a man’s basis—takes long walks 
with him, and talks over his work—and 
closes her eyes and stops her ears when- 
ever she thinks of a home and kiddies! 
Oh, I’m not blaming Thorny! But the 
way that Burton woman is throwing her- 
self at him is nothing short of scandalous 

and you know it as well as I do! She is 
keeping old Sewell Collins dangling at her 
apron-strings for the benefit of his money 
bags, and at the same time is trying to 
inveigle Thorny Preston into making a 
fool of himself! 

“Oh, I mean just that, Miss Madelyn 
Mack—and I won’t take back a word!' 
But then, she is only twenty-one, and has 
a smile like Cleopatra—and I am twenty- 
eight, with crow’s feet, and grey hairs— 
I found five last night!—And—Thorny is 


just like other men, I suppose, where a 
pretty face is concerned. And—ani—a 
good-fellow comradeship isn’t so vory 
satisfying—to a man—is it?” 

I finished, gasping, with a dart at my 
handkerchief, and my face that awfully 
vivid red, like pickled beets, which I have 
never been able to subdue whenever I 
pass a certain degree of excitement. 

For a moment, I felt Madelyn’s steady 
eyes surveying me, with just a hint of 
wonder at my outbreak, and—and—yes,— 
pity! I hate sympathy—from a woman! 

’Twas then that the curtain rolled up 
again on the incident of the white 
orchids. 

We were both leaning over the railing 
when the descending canvas hid Ariel 
Burton’s swaying form. 

Madelyn slipped back into her chair. 
Above her eyes a single deep line had 
appeared, like the swift course of a pen- 
cil across a blank paper. Her eyes closed 
again; but I knew that her nerves had 
sprung to a sudden tension, and I could 
guess that she was trying to supply the 
other half of the incident which the cur- 
tain had blotted from us. 

There came a low knock at the door of 
our box. I gave a muffled invitation to 
enter, for my sixth sense—how many 
senses does a woman have?—told me who 


prune a wonderful embroidered ne 
and nothing else. 


it was. Thorndyke Preston stood staring 
down at us with a flush. 

He tried to conceal his emotion, but 
Thorny never could hide anything, and 
the effort only served to emphasize his 
nervousness. 

“T have a commission for you, Miss 
Mack, if you will accept it. Mr. Peterson 
would like to see you on the stage!” 

Madelyn Mack’s eyes wandered over his 
face, and his flush deepened. “Is it—Miss 
Burton?” 

“It is in connection with Miss Burton. 
You saw her faint, of course. Peterson 
He is 
very excitable anyway, you know, and—” 

“But I fail to see where my services 
come in. Miss Burton is recovering, is 
she not?” 

“Yes—but—oh, hang it all!—please go 
back, Miss Mack! Peterson is getting on 
my nerves!” 


fancies there is something queer. 


Thorny’s eyes turned to me pleadingly. 
“You ask her, Nora!” 

I smiled indifferently. “I fancy that 
Miss Mack can make up her mind without 
my assistance!” I turned, with a shrug, 
to gaze over the audience; but, out of the 
corner of my eye, I could see Thorny’s 
lips tighten. If he had been alone, I know 
he would have sworn—and a woman who 
can make a man swear has not quite lost 
her power over him! 
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Madelyn rose with a gesture of sub- 
mission. “If you will accompany me, 
Nora—” 

I felt Thorny’s eyes again appealing to 
me, but I kept my gaze steadily averted. 
I smoothed down my skirts, and caught 
Madelyn’s arm. Thorny led the way down 
the thick-carpeted corridor which led be- 
hind the boxes to the stage door. 

He was a good-looking chap, with a 
grave, studious expression—which I al- 
ways accused him of cultivating for ef- 
fect—and the smugness of his evening 
clothes showed off his athletic shoulders 
to excellent advantage. His bearing radi- 
ated that indefinable suggestion of suc- 
cess after heart-gripping failures, for 
Thorny had fought long and hard for 
every dollar of the Niagara-stream of 
royalties now flooding him. Our own ac- 
quaintance had begun in the days when 
he was doing a “Man About Town” col- 
umn for the Sun, at a very modest salary, 
and I’ll do him the justice to say that his 
success had not turned his head. 

It had not even brought him the luxury 
of a valet. Once he had cautiously 
broached the suggestion to me, when he 
had received twenty-five thousand dollars 
from “Mademoiselle Satan;” but, after 
my stony silence, he had never repeated 
it, and, at the next bachelor dinner in his 
rooms, I noticed that the valet had not 
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made his appearance. Fancy Thorny with 
a valet—when I had to press my skirt 
with an electric iron, attached to my 
single socket, when the suspicious iand- 
lady was away, and burning my hands 
at every step on the stairs in the fear of 
discovery!” 

Thorny held open the stage-door, and 
waited until both of us had preceded him 
into the clatter of scene-shifting. With a 
side glance, I saw him linger behind, and 
felt a tug on my sleeve. 

“I am glad you came to-night, Nora!” 

“Are you?” I said coldly, with my eyes 
on a shirt-sleeved carpenter nailing into 
place the grey pillar of a Swiss hotel. 
“By that, you mean I'll give your old play 
I suppose?” 
I’ll own it was nasty, but I was in the 
I tried hard to look 


a nice send off in the Bugle, 


mood for nastiness. 
away. 

“You'll regret those words, Nora.” 

I was already beginning to, then! If I 
had only missed that glimpse of him in 
the park in Ariel Burton’s new car, bend- 
ing over her furs like a school-boy lover! 

“Save your tragedy for your plays!” 
I said crossly. “Do you realize that you 
are letting Miss Mack take care of hen 
self?” 

He strode toward the little, lithe figure 
ahead of us. For an instant, my better 
nature swept to the front. I had already 
opened my lips to do humble penitence, 
when he whirled with two little red spots, 
hardly larger than quarters, burning his 
cheeks. 

“So you are jealous of Ariel Burton, 
are you? And I had thought you the one 
woman above such emotions—who could 
look under the surface, and know a man 
for what he is! Funny, isn’t it, how blind 
and what a bump it takes 
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a chap can be- 
to make him see light 

I could have screamed. I knew the tears 
were in my eyes, and I clenched my hands 
to force them back. Jealous! And Thorny 
Preston actually with the nerve to throw 
it in my teeth! For one rioting moment 
I meditated a swift flight from the stage, 
leaving him and Madelyn to their own 
devices. And then I stumbled chokingly 
after them. After all, I was possessed 
of the full measure of a woman’s curi- 
osity. 

But I would make Mr. Thorndyke Pres- 
ton repent, never fear! I could picture 
him on his knees already! A stage-hand 
crashed into me, and I ducked barely in 
time to save my new blue silk opera cap, 
and, incidentally, my head, from a de 
scending plank. 

When I recovered my balance, and re- 
adjusted my cap, my blood was somewhat 
cooled—and Madelyn Mack and Thorny 
had reached the stocky figure of Peterson. 
The latter bowed with a hasty attempt at 
cordiality to me as I joined them—Peter- 
son was oily affability from his patent 
leather tips to his brown toupee whenever 
a newspaper reporter was in hailing dis- 
tance! 

Just across from us was the portable 
stage dressing-room which had _ been 
erected in the left wing for the accommo 
ation of Miss Burton. Unless special 
quarters were fitted up for her on the 
stage she wouldn’t play, you know—and 
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all the rest of the high and mighty threats 
which go with newly created stardom! 

Once the door was shoved open far 
enough for us to see Miss Burton before 
her toilet-table, with her hair down, and 
her shoulders wrapped in a crimson silk 
negligee, almost the color of blood—she 
always affected the most out-of-the-ordi- 
vary shades! We could see the back of 
her white-capped, white-aproned maid, 
bending over a long line of gowns and 
petticoats against the wall. 

Two or three minutes later, two of the 
stage-hands knocked at the door, and 
dragged out a trunk. Miss Burton was 
still in her negligee, although her hair had 
been put up. Once afterward, we heard 
the actress’ voice raised peevishly, and 
the maid replying with the discreet hum- 
bleness of her class. 

Presently you will see my purpose in 
recounting these details, apparently so 
trivial. We were to find that nothing was 
trivial or unworthy of notice in the amaz- 
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ing puzzle into which we were all so soon 


to be plunged. 

With much nervous rubbing of his 
hands, and much nervous clearing of his 
throat, Peterson was beginning the state- 
ment of his purpose in the summoning of 


Madelyn, when I came in earshot of the 


“Tam not a fanciful man, Miss Mack 
I have made my success because I wasn’t! 
But there is something deucedly queer in 
it all—deucedly queer! And Ariel Burton 
toppling over like a_ sixteen-year-old 
school-miss, 


yn top of everything else, and 


throwing us a 


” 





| into a panic, and 

“Will you please start at the beginning, 
Mr. Peterson, and put what you have to 
like way?” 
Madelyn impatiently. 

“That is what I am trying to do!” said 
Peterson, scowling at Thorny, who was 
walking nervously back and forth behind 
u “The first of those letters came last 


say in a business interrupted 


week, just after dress-rehearsal. It 
imply told her that she would never finish 
her first performance in the piece!” 


Madelyn’s eyes narrowed. “Typewrit 


ter 


Peterson nodded. “And unsigned. It 
was worded rather oddly, as though there 
had been other letters to the same effect; 
but Miss Burton said not. It impressed 
me that the writer was hinting at black- 
mail; but he didn’t say how or why. I am 
assuming that it was a man, although I 
don’t know why I should, except that it 
didn’t sound like a woman, you know!” 
Peterson paused, still rubbing his red 
hands together. 

“There was another letter a good deal 
like the first 


and then that fainting spell 
to-night.” 


Peterson's little, round eyes 
fixed themselves suddenly on Madelyn’s 
face. “That girl was scared when she fell 
over on the stage—scared! I know the 


te 
1Or? 


“Have you any of those letters with 

“I'll get them for you later. There was 
one funny thing, though, in both of them. 
At the bottom of each a thumb had been 
drawn—an ordinary thumb—and just a 
little of its top edged with purple ink. 
There was nothing under it—just the 
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thumb, with the purple edge.” Peterson 
broke off abruptly. “I want you to stay 
back here on the stage the rest of the 
show, Miss Mack—and sort of keep an 
eye on Miss Burton—you know how— 
and, of course, she needn’t know! I'll pay 
you whatever you ask! It’s probably a 
crank, and I am foolish to pay any atten- 
tion to it—and all that—but I have a lot 
at stake in this show—and I’m nervous— 
nervous as an old woman! Now, please 
don’t say you won’t do it!” 

“Was there anything in Miss Burton’s 
bouquet to-night—a note of any kind, I 
mean?” asked Madelyn abruptly. 

“A note?” Peterson considered. “I can 
find out easily enough, I suppose. The 
flowers came from Sewell Collins, you 
know. They say there is a certain florist 
over on the Avenue that he keeps busy 
supplying Miss Burton, without regard to 
the size of the bills. Ten-dollar-a-dozen 
roses by the dray-lead, and so on!” The 
padded shoulders of Peterson’s evening 
coat shrugged expressively. 

gut, I say,’ he continued suddenly, 
“Preston there can tell you about any 
note, though. He was the first to reach 
her when she fainted.” 

Thorny stopped in his nervous pacing. 

“What was that you were saying, Peter- 
son?” 

Peterson stared, and repeated his sug- 
gestion. 

Thorny shrugged. “No, Miss Mack, 
there was nothing in the bouquet—noth- 
ing, I assure you! I picked it up my- 
sf!” 

He resumed his nervous patrol. Made- 
lyn turned with another question to Peter- 
son. A eall-boy knocked at Ariel Burton’s 
door, and, beyond the curtain ,we could 
hear the orchestra swinging into action. 

I stooped to fasten my slipper—but the 
bow was never more secure. On the floor 
I had seen a narrow white card that had 
fluttered from Thorny’s pocket. On its 
upper side a human thumb had_ been 
crudely traced, its edge smeared with 
purple ink! Nothing else—except that the 
white petal of an orchid was still clinging 
to it. I slipped it into my glove. Of course 
it had been concealed in Ariel Burton’s 
bouquet. Thorney Preston had lied—de- 
liberately lied! 


=¢ 


II. 


B Y the sudden hush of the orchestra, 
and its abrupt swing into the opening 
bars of a conventional musical comedy 
ballet-number, I knew that the curtain 
was rising on the second act. 

Almost at once, the door of Ariel Bur- 
ton’s dressing-room opened, and_ she 
stepped out in a velvet traveling suit of 
royal purple with its accessories an exact 
match, from her purple suede boots to her 
purple wrist bag, purple parasol, and 
even the purple willow plumes on her 
hat. Stunning—if you have superlatives 
to spare! 

For a moment my absorption in an- 
other woman’s dress blinded me to the 
other details of the scene. I awoke from 
my trance to see Thorny Preston, roused 
thoroughly out of his preoccupation, step- 
ping toward her, with a silly grin that 


fairly made me itch to shake him! He 
caught her arm, with an air of proprietor- 
ship, and they walked to the other end of 
the stage, conversing in whispers. I saw 
Thorny bow as her cue came, and then, 
turning, take her hand again and press it 

yes, actually press it!-—-while she 
lingered, keeping the whole scene wait- 
ing. 

He saw my eyes fixed on him as he 
stepped back toward her dressing-room, 
and he grinned cheerfully, without even 
the grace to blush. I turned with a con- 
temptuous shrug, and plunged into a con- 
versation with Peterson so lively that that 
gentleman’s little eyes opened wide. We 
had not been on congenial terms since that 
day when my signed article in the Bugle 
had flayed him for ticket-scalping. 

A slow, heavy step on the planks of 
the stage behind us interrupted me in the 
midst of a particularly inane witticism. A 
fat-jowled, double-chinned man, with a 
monocle dangling from under the lapel of 
his evening coat, stared at us, with a very 
slight, very stiff-necked inclination of his 
head. 

Peterson’s cordiality, however, could 
not have been exceeded had the other 
salaamed to the dusty boards. It was my 
first good view of Sewell Collins at close 
range, and I improved the opportunity as 
Peterson seized the other’s fish-cold hand 
and swung it up and down like a pump- 
handle. 

Some biographer had once said that 
Sewell Collins had begun his pyrotech- 
nical life as a molder’s apprentice in a 
steel foundry—and presumably laid the 
foundation of his millions from his sav- 
ings on six dollars a week. I had heard 
of that kind of men, but I had never seen 
one before—and I was disappointed. I 
looked in vain for anything remarkable 
about Sewell Collins that would explain 
his Aladdin-rise, but there was nothing— 
nothing at all masterful or even par- 
ticularly shrewd. 

Instead, he looked like any other much- 
moneyed, much-massaged, much-pam- 
pered old man—except, of course, for the 
tell-tale trail of the expensive tenderloin 
on his pudgy face, which even the steam- 
cloths of the masseur could not quite re- 
move. From the Broadway tales of his 
spending abilities I was half expecting to 
see crumply yellow-back bills sticking out 
of all his pockets, and fluttering to the 
floor as he walked. But either he had not 
been immersed long enough in his cus- 
tomary champagne bath, or he was sus- 
picious of his present company! 

Sewell Collins had timed his arrival to 
a nicety. Paterson was still in the throes 
of his pump-handle greetings when Ariel 
Burtor® descended from the “property” 
automobile, in which she had made her 
exit from the stage as a brewery-heiress, 
pursued by a penniless Belgian count, de- 
termined to marry her millions if he had 
to imprison her in his little, old, two-by- 
four castle to do so! 

Collins wrenched away from Peterson’s 
grasp, and hastened to meet her, with a 
fawning grin that would have promptly 
convinced any fair-minded judge of his 

Continued on Page 87. 


The Story of the Casgrain Family 





I B. CASGRAIN 
Ss 1 so f Hon. CC. E. Casgrain, of 
tiviere » Was tor twenty years 
M.P. for L'Islet He is still living in 


T was the martial spirit stirring in the 
| mind of a humble but ambitious pas- 

try-cook that resulted in the establish- 
ment in Canada of the noble family of 
Casgrain. Jean Baptiste Casgrain, tiie 
French soldier, to whom every man or 
woman of the name in Canada must needs 
trace his or her descent, was born in the 
village of Airvault in Poitou 
where his father was a 
laborer of small means and 
large family. Jean, the eld- 
est child, was forced by grim 
necessity to start to work at 
a tender age. He was ap- 
prenticed to a restaurant- 
keeper in a_ neighboring 
town under whose tuition he 
presently qualified himself 
to become a_ pastry-cook. 
The dull career of a chef, 
however, failed to appeal to 
him and he determined to 
enlist. He enrolled with the 
famous Irish Brigade and 
with them, as a grenadier of 
the first division, he served 
through several campaigns. 
Then he was drafted into the famous 
Tesserie and Grenville batallion for ser- 
vice against the Turks. 

In the Turkish campaign he experi- 
enced almost all possible vicissitudes. The 
company to which he belonged was prac- 
tically annhilated; he himself lost his 
blow from a scimitar, and 
eventually he was captured 


nose by a 
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ally placed under arrest. The accusation 
2? gainst him was that he had broken a rule 
of the regimental discipline by permitting 
himself to be taken prisoner. This he was 
able effectively to disprove by producing a 
iestimonial to his bravery given him by 
an officer in Turkey; and on this ground 
he was reinstated with honor. 

Jean Casgrain continued his military 
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career for some years, fighting in the cam- 
paigns of Hungary, Bohemia, Westphalia 
and the Low Countries and taking part in 
the famous Battle of Fontenoy in 1745. 





THE HON, CHARLES 1 ( 


He did not come through all this warfare 
unscathed, but wounds 
that sadly marred his appearance. Fin- 
ally in a stiff engagement in 1748 he was 
injured in the foot and rendered lame for 
the rest of his life, a 
compelled him to give up the profession of 
arms and seek the means of 

livelihood in other fields. 
During his numerous cam- 
had 
Can- 


received many 


misfortune which 


Jean Casgrain 
heard about 
ada from such of his brother 
soldiers as had served in 
New France and, when his 
fighting days were over, his 


paigns, 


doubtless 


mind naturally reverted to 
that colony where the King 
was then 
offers of 


ment to 


making generous 
land and prefer- 
those who would 
settle there. He determined 
to try his fortune in the new 
world and bidding farewell 
to his native land 
the Atlantic. Arrived in 
Quebec, he resumed the 
trade he had and 
in the Rue Sous-le-Fort, opened a res- 
taurant and wine shop under the name 
of La Cloche Bleue. The following year, 
1750, he married his first 

When the English besieged Quebec in 
1759, Jean Casgrain did his share in de 


fending the city. He is said to have served 


Cl ossed 


learned in 


boyhood 


wife. 


a cannon in one of the bat 





by the enemy in an ambus- 
cade and thrown into prison. 
Here he spent three years, one 
after which he received 
his liberty and returned to 
France. Seeking to rejoin 
his regiment, instead of be- 
ing welcomed he was actu- 
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in Canadian history; 
jurists have sprung from the line of Jean Baptiste Casgrain, 
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Canadian families contributed by Mr. Craick 
the element of romantic advancement in more generous degree 
than the story of the Casgrains. 
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Of the numerous sketches of famous 
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teries of the Lower Town 
against the English fleet 
and and with considerable effect. 
After the city was cap- 
tured he bowed to the in- 


contains evitable and instead of re- 
turning to France took the 
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went quietly back to his business at La 
Cloche Bleue. Soon after he married fo 
the second time; his first wife, who had 
been childless, having died in the mean 
time. Madame Casgrain the second, be 
came the mother of fourteen children 
within a period of seventeen years, of 
whom, however, three only reached ma- 
turity. 

However notable the careers of many of 
the prominent English-speaking families 
in Canada, one must admit an almost 
complete absence from their records of 
what may be called the romantic element. 
They one and all have lived too near the 
present day, their first Canadian ances- 
tors arrived in the country too recently, 
for them to be any other than modern 
citizens, experiencing conditions with 
which people are still tolerably familiar. 
It is only when the story of some one of 
those famous French-Canadian families 
whose line extends back to the days be- 
fore the conquest, is unfolded, that one 
bevins to find traces of the old-world, old- 
time atmosphere so essential to the de- 
velopment of romance. 

Many of the French-Canadian families 
of the old regime, it is true, have become 
decadent and have either disappeared 
from view or have sunk into comparative 
insignificance. Some, however, have con- 
tinued to flourish and to take an even 
more prominent part in the life of the 
country as the years have passed. Of the 
latter no better example could be pre- 
sented than the Casgrains. The numerous 
descendants of the founder of the family 
have included in their ranks distinguished 
public men, noted physicians, eminent 
lawyers, famous authors, gallant soldiers, 
cultured p: 


7 


ests and above all gentlemen 


possessing all those agreeable qualities 
that render the educated Frenchman the 
attractive person he is. 

Perhaps the circumstance that the 
family criginated in the person of a 
humble, albeit a most worthy, colonist and 
not in that of a man of noble birth or 
lineage, may have had something to do 


with the subsequent progress of the Cas- 
grains. Rarely do the attributes of great- 
ness attach themselves for long to those 
born in the purple. Tracing back their 
family history to Jean Casgrain, the ex- 
soldier and 1estaurant-keeper in the city 
of Quebec, they can exhibit that steady 
struggle for advancement which is so 
necessary if improvement is to be made. 

The founder of the family continued to 
reside in Quebee and carry on business 
until 1791 when he retired with his wife 
to Riviere-Ouelle, there to spend their de- 
clining years with their son, Pierre. They 
are represe ted as fine types of colonists. 
Jean Casgrain was a man of great physi- 
cal strength—courageous, energetic, in- 
tellectual and industrious—while his wife 
was amiable, intelligent and capable. 
Both lived to an advanced age and the 
memory of both is revered by their numer- 


ous descendants. 
THE SECOND GENERATION. 


The eldest of the three children of the 
founder of the family who grew to man- 

















THE LATE HON. ¢ EK. CASGRAIN, 


M.D) 
Eldest s f the Hon. C. EF. Casgrain, 
of Riviere-Ouelle, who became a= resi 
lent f Windsot Ont., and was. the 
first French-Canadiat Senator! fr 


hood was Louis Jean Baptiste Casgrain. 
Jean, as he was called, was a good scholar 
and at the Little Seminary in Quebec, 
where he was educated, he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself. Gifted with a power- 
ful memory, he soon learned many of the 
classics by heart and all through his life 
he took delight in repeating long extracts 
from Cicero, Virgil and other Latin au- 
thors. Despite his scholarship, however, 
he did not enter any of the professions 
but settled at St. Athanase on the River 
Chambly where he engaged in agricul- 
ture. He was also a good deal of a me- 
chanical genius and turned his hand to 
the rough engineeiing work of the day 
with considerable skill, being in 1812 the 
builder of the fort at Chambly. 


During the troublous time in 1837, Jean 
got into a serious predicament, for he 
took up arms and joined the rebels. He 
was taken prisoner and flung into gaol 
and had it not been for the intervention of 
his nephew, Charles Eusebe Casgrain, 
who rendered important services to the 
Crown, would doubtless have paid dearly 
on the scaffold for his folly. His release 
was secured on the understanding that he 
would leave the district in which he had 
lived and that his nephew would be re- 
sponsible for his good behavior. He ac- 
cordingly went to live at Riviere-Ouelle, 
where he remained until the amnesty of 
1845, employing himself meanwhile in 
teaching the children of his two nephews. 

The elder branch of the Casgrain 
family was founded by this worthy man. 
He was married three times and was the 
father of eleven children. Most of them 
settled in the neighborhood of St. Hya- 
cinthe, where their descendants in large 
numbers are now to be found, but none of 
the members of this branch, as far as it 
has been recorded, have attained the im- 
portance gained by the descendants of the 
younger branch of the family, to which 
one must turn to find the names of those 
distinguished men who have brought not- 
able honors to the Casgrain connection. 

The second of the three children of the 
founder of the family to reach maturity 
was a daughter, Marguerite. She was 
married twice, her first husband being 
Sieur Laurent Costille and the second M. 
Johnston, a school teacher at Riviere- 
Ouelle. On the death of her second hus- 
band, Madame Johnston went to live with 
her mother. After her mother’s death 
she spent her remaining years under the 
roof of her younger brother’s son, Charles 
Eusebe Casgrain, among whose children 
she was a great favorite. 


A COUREUR DU BOIS. 


The third child and the founder of the 
younger branch of the family was Pierre 
Casgrain, who was born in Quebec in 
1771. Strange to say, in view of the 
scholarly achievements of his grand- 
children, Pierre was but a poor student. 





HENRI RAYMOND CASGRAIN, M.D., 


Second son of the late Senator Cas 
grain, of Windsor, and an ex-president 
f the Ontario Medical Association. 


He was a contrast to his older brother, 
for he hated school and at the earliest 
opportunity broke the bonds that tied him 
to books and learning. Being of a lively, 
enterprising and adventurous disposition, 
he was attracted to the life of the trap- 
per and coureur du bois. When only 
twelve years of age he entered the service 
of M. de Rocheblave, a famous fur trader 
whose territory extended from Mackinac 
to the Gulf of Mexico. In his train he 
traveled extensively through the Western 
wilderness, contriving to save quite a sum 
of money within a few years. 

His next enterprise was to acquire a 
peddler’s outfit and with it to travel along 
the south shore of the St. Lawrence sell- 
ing various articles to the wives of the 
inhabitants. In this undertaking he also 
met with success, so much so that he was 
presently able to give up his roving life, 
open a store and settle down. The place 
he selected for his future home was 
Riviere-Ouelle, with the fortunes of which 
place the younger branch of the Cas- 
grains have ever since been identified. 
Soon after his arrival Pierre married 
Marie Marguerite Bonenfant, the young 
and attractive daughter of a local notary. 

Pierre Casgrain was a born trader. He 
turned everything to his advantage and in 
handling the fisheries, selling the produce 
and controlling the shipping of the 
Riviere-Ouelle district he soon amassed 
a large fortune. At the same time he was 
a most genial and likeable man with a 
wide circle of friends whom he delighted 
to entertain. It was doubtless this hos- 
pitable spirit, rather than any notion of 
making a display that induced him to ac- 
quire the seigniories of La Bouteillerie 
(Riviere-Ouelle) and L’Islet and to be- 
come a seigneur. In this capacity he took 
rank as the first citizen of Riviere-Ouelle 
and his manor house was constantly the 
scene of lavish entertainment and gener- 
ous hospitality. 


THE ROMANCE OF THREE BEAUTIFUL 
DAUGHTERS. 


The family of the seigneur and his wife 
consisted of thirteen children of whom 
only six grew up, these being three sons 
and three daughters. The daughters, 
Sophie, Luce and Justine, were great 
beauties and, when they were taken to 
Quebec by their father and participated 
in the gaiety of the capital, they were 
much sought after. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that all three were soon 
married and all three made what were 
considered excellent matches. 

Sophie became the wife of Francois 
Letellier de St. Just and by him the 
mother of the Hon. Luc Letellier de St. 
Just, who was appointed lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Quebec in 1876. She afterwards 
married as her second husband, Edouard 
Belanger, chief factor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Luce, the second daugh- 
ter, was wedded to Philippe Panet, later 
the Hon. Philippe Panet, judge of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec. Her 
son, Colonel Charles Eugene Panet, be- 
came a senator and was for some years 
deputy minister of militia and defence of 
the Dominion. Justine, the third daugh- 
ter, was twice married. Her first hus- 
band was Dr. Charles Butler Maguire, 
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a surgeon in the Royal Navy; her second 
was Professor Pierre Beaubien of Mont- 
real, also a doctor. One of her sons was 
the Hon. Louis Beaubien, for several 
years Commissioner of Agriculture in the 





MADAME CASGRAIN, 


Wife of C. E. Casgrain, and a daug 
ter of the Hon. Philippe Baby, Speaker 
of the Legislativ Counci f Upper 
Canada, 


Quebec Government and another was 
L’Abbe Charles Beaubien of Sault au 
Recollet. 

So much for the daughters of the 
founder of the younger branch of the 
family. The eldest of the three sons, 
Pierre Thomas, inherited the seigniory 
of La Bouteillerie and continued to reside 
at Riviere-Ouelle, where he managed his 
father’s business and also engaged in 

















agricultural pursuits. Like his father he 
had no taste for books or book learning, 
but he had a natural aptitude for mechan- 
ics which he taught himself and was thus 
able to handle any of the undertakings 
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that came under his control] as seigneur. 
He was married at an early age and be- 
came the father of ten children, the de- 
scendants of whom are still living at 
Riviere-Ouelle. 

The second son, Charles Eusebe, whose 
children have brought great distinction 
to the family name, was born at Riviere- 
Ouelle on Christmas Day, 1800. Charles 
was the student of the family. At the 
Little Seminary in Quebec and at the 
College of Nicolet he distinguished him- 
self as a fine scholar. The profession of 
the law had been fixed upon as the call 
ing he should pursue and when twenty 
years of age he was articled to M. Moquin 
in Quebec. His father gave him a gen- 
erous establishment in the capital and he 
was much sought after socially. 

LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 

At the farewell ball to Lord Dalhousie, 
then leaving Canada at the expiry of his 
term as Governor, the young law student 
met under romantic circumstances, Mlle. 
Elizabeth Anne Baby, the daughter of 
that Hon. James Baby of Sandwich, who 
was later to become speaker of the Legis- 
lative Council of Upper Canada and a 
well-known citizen of Toronto. It was 
a case of love at first sight with the young 
people and very soon after the meeting 
they were married. 

Charles Casgrain never practised law. 
Instead he retired to Riviere-Ouelle with 
his wife and there pursued the life of a 
country gentleman. He purchased and 
established himself in the old manor 
house of the Perraults, looked after his 
estate personally and took much pleasure 
in entertaining his friends. In the elec- 
tion of 1830 he was induced much against 
his will to become a candidate for Kam- 
ouraska. Along with his colleague, the 
Hon. Amable Dionne, he was_ elected. 
Political life, however, went sorely against 
his grain. He detested the intrigue, 
egotism and lack of true patriotism that 
existed among the members and at the 
end of his term refused to stand for re- 
election. 


WAS LOYAL DURING REBELLION, 


The rebellion of 1837 saw Charles Cas- 
grain active on behalf of the authorities. 
His share was to give shelter and food 
to the British soldiers on their long march 
from New Brunswick to Quebec and this 
he did with a generosity and hospitality 
that won him the lasting esteem of the 
British officers. 
made an honorary lieutenant-colonel and 
a member of the special council. 


For his services he was 


Nine years later his appointment as 
second commissioner for the management 
of public works for Upper and Lower 
Canada was gazetted and he and Mrs. 
Casgrain removed to Montreal where the 
duties of his office had to be performed. 
Unfortunately ill-health (he had always 
been delicate) dogged him and two years 
after undertaking the public service he 
succumbed, being then only forty-eight 
years of age. 

Thirteen children survived him. Be- 
fore giving an account of their careers, 
however, it will be as well to complete the 
reference to the family of Pierre Cas- 

Continued on Page 109. 








Off to the Wars: 


A Briton and a 


A T FIVE o’clock of a bright August 
l morning Billy Throop rolled out of 

his blankets with no other thought 
in his unbarbered head than to cross the 
lake and spend the day in the raspberry 
patch. At ten o’clock he had started for 
Europe, singing “Rule Britania.” and at 
10.05 he had taken his first prisoner of 
war. 

At six o’clock hadn’t known there was a 
war, nor had he suspected that there 
might be one. Billy seldom gave thought 
to anything more important than the plac- 
ing of wolf bait or the setting of a fisher 
trap But, : 
that Billy made his living, perhaps he 
was not in a deeper grove than most of 


it was through such things 


At seven o’clock he met old Sam Me 
Ivor in the middle of White Otter lake. 
Half a mile away he knew that Sam had 
a new bunch of trouble. The swing of his 
paddle told it plainly, and Billy waited 
until his fellow trapper was alongside. 

“What's wrong, Sam?” he asked. 

“Everything, Billy, everything,” was 
the mournful answer. “We'll starve this 
winter sure. There’s no way out of it.” 

“What’s the matter? Have they quit 
making cartridges and snare wire?” 

“Worse than that. There won’t be 
any market for fur this winter because 
Europe won’t buy any. Sugar’s gone up 
a dollar a sack, and flour’s going to be 
cheap at any money. A poor 
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German Meet on the Way to Enlist 


rifle and hurried down to the canoe with- 
out stopping to close the cabin door. Be- 
fore nine o’clock he was headed for the 
railroad, fifty miles distant, singing “Rule 
Britannia” as he paddled. 

There was nothing deep or intricate in 
Billy’s reasoning. Sentiment governed 
his actions as often as logic, and “how?” 
or “why?” rarely detained him. The 
main idea was all he cared about. De- 
tails he ignored or trod under foot. 

Thus, when Billy started to war, the 
whyfor of the fighting vr the means of 
getting into action never entered his 
head. He wanted to go, and he started. 
If he found rapids in his way, he’d run 
them or make a portage. But he wouldn’t 
worry about them until the white wate: 
showed over the bow. 

Billy’s precipitance was not due to a 
martial spirit. In all his life in the wil- 
derness he had not had a quarrel. He 
had even passed slights with a laugh, for 
he was so lacking in conceit that he didn’t 
consider himself, as plain Billy Throop, 
of much importance. 

But now, with England at war, it was 
another matter. He was _ still Billy 
Throop, but a subject of the king, and he 
knew the king needed men like him. 
Even then, where there could have been 
reason for conceit, he lacked it. There is 
no more resourceful, self-reliant, compe- 
tent individual in the world than the Can- 


was sitting on a rock at the edge of the 
water. 

“Good morning,” the stranger replied, 
and Billy felt a tingling stripe down the 
middle of his back. Never had he heard 
the words spoken with just that accent, 
and to him it was a subconscious warn- 
ing, a warning recognized only by men 
who have developed a sixth sense in a life 
He glanced down to see that 
his rifle was ready. 

“Could you tell me, please, from where 
you are going?” asked the stranger as 
Billy stepped carefully ashore. 

“From where I’m going?” repeated 
Billy with some amazement. “Sure, I’m 


gvoing from home.” 


in the open. 


” 


“And to where iss it you are going?” 

“I’m going to town.” 

That “iss” doubled a growing mistrust 
and he faced the stranger warily. 

“Then perhaps it iss that you could 
take me?” 

“Perhaps I could, but where’s your 
canoe?” 

“That I do not know. Since day before 
yesterday it has been lost already.” 

The “already” settled it. Billy, on a 
trip to Winnipeg three years before, had 
seen two German comedians in a theatre. 
This man didn’t talk like them, but the 
“iss” and the “already” were the same. 

“Say,” he demanded, “are you a 
Dutchman?” 

“A Dutchman I am not. 





trapper’ll just naturally 
starve.” 

“What’s eatin’ Europe 
that they won’t buy any opposite 
fur?” asked Billy, genuinely 
interested for once in Sam’s 
troubles. 

“This terrible war, son, 
this terrible wat It’s the 





Editor's Note. 
phase of 


’ ’ 
at least knows nothing of. 


the war situation—the relation of individuals on 
sides. Tivo men meet in the Canadian 
young Briton and a German. The only possibl 
enmity between them is a quarre l in far-off Europe that one 
What happe ns make san interest- doit a anything rash, It 
ing story; and it is told in Mr. Pinkerton’s best style. 


This war story presents an entirely new 


north —/(l 
cause of 


A Dutchman comes from 
Holland. I am a German.” 

The light danced in Billy’s 
eyes. He had not hoped to 
find the foe so soon. But his 
woods caution prevented his 


might be a trap. He turned 
with great unconcern to his 





greatest war the world has 
evel een, and no one knows where it’ll 
end.” 

“Are we fighting?” demanded Billy 
eagerly. , 

“Yes, we’re in it, too. The telegraph 
fellow in the station heard a message two 
days ago that England declared war on 
Germany.” 

“And that means Canada, too?” 

“Yes, Canada, too.” 

The mournfulne of Sam’s tone had a 
depressing effect for a moment, and then 
Billy remembered that Sam would be 
mournful while he was taking a silver 
gray fox from a trap 

“Whoop!” he shouted as, with a mighty 
swirl of his paddle, he turned his canoe 
and started back across the lake. 

“Where are you going?” cried Sam. 

“To the war,” answered Billy, without 
missing a stroke or turning his head. 

Billy paddled straight to his cabin. It 
was the work of half an hour to put a 
few clothes, a little grub, a tent and a 
blanket in a packsack. Then he took all 
the cartridges he could and, cleaned his 


ie) 


adian woodsman, and there were few 
better than Billy. 

Billy’s only idea, however, was that 
England, and that meant Canada, was 
at warand that England needed men. 
The call was late in reaching through 
fifty miles of forest and lakes, but he was 
ready when it came. He _ knew little 
about armies and navies, nothing about 
discipline, but those were details, and, as 
he paddled, he pictured himself potting 
Germans from behind clumps of spruce 
or trailing fleeing Teutons through the 
muskeg. 

As he neared the south end of White 
Otter lake, Billy had also developed a fain 
amount of animosity for Germany and 
He didn’t know anything 
about them but the mere fact that they 
were the objects of his country’s wrath 
was sufficient. 


Germans. 


He swung the canoe up 
to the shore at the end of the portage with 
a final burst of his song, only to stop in 
the middle of the last line. Or, rather, 
he ended with “B’jou’, b’jou’ ”’, for a man 


canoe and lifted out the 
pack and rifle. Then, the rifle in his right 
hand, he faced the man on the rock. 

“So you’re a German, eh? Well, just 
’ that rock and don’t make 
any funny moves. You’re my prisoner.” 

“But why should you make of me a 
prisoner? I have no money, nothing to 
steal.” 

“I’m no robber!” exclaimed Billy an- 
grily. “I don’t want your money. You're 
a prisoner of war.’”’ Then he added, when 
the other failed to show comprehension: 
“Didn’t you know we’re fighting?” 

lor the first time the expression of the 
stranger changed. 

“You mean that it is declared, the 
war?” he asked eagerly. 

“You bet, Dutchy. We’re fighting.” 

“Then I would wish to get to the United 
States that I may return to fight with 
the Kaiser.” 

“If wishes were sleigh dogs, every In- 
dian in the bush would be driving through 
the front door of a wholesale liquor store. 
My wish is the one that goes this time, 
and you mooch along with me to Port 


crawl down off 


‘te 
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Arthur. 
there.”’ 

The German had slid down from the 
rock and stood before Billy. For the 
first time the woodsman noted the hollow 
cheeks, the dull eyes. Then he rememb- 
ered what the other had said about losing 
his canoe. 

“You look sort of peaked, Dutchy,” he 
said in a less belligerent tone. “Had any- 
thing to eat lately?” 

“Not for two days, since 1 have lost 
myself.” 

Billy instantly forgot the war. He 
knew too well what it meant to be lost 
in the woods; he had been hungry too 
many times himself. 

“Get back onto the rock and take it 
easy while I rustle some grub,” he com- 
manded. “There’s no reason you should 
starve just because you’re a German.” 

Billy had out his axe _ before the 
stranger was back on his seat. In the 
next five minutes the “prisoner” saw 
faster movements than he’ had ever 
thought possible. Wood was cut, a fire 
started, a kettle hung in the blaze and 
lard heated in a frying pan. A loaf of 
sour dough bread was sliced and dried 
moose meat denuded of its black casing 
and laid in the grease. 


They’ll be waiting for you 


Billy didn’t talk; he was too busy. The 
German didn’t speak because of amaze- 
ment and a damp mouth. The odors that 
reached him were far more savory than 
ever emanated from a wiener schnitzel 
or hassenpfeffer. When at last the meal 
was ready, Billy watched his prisoner 
with interest. 


~ 


Karl wrung his hand excitedly. “I can't 


The German did not eat rashly or hur- 
riedly, however. He proceeded leisurely, 
but surely, without the rush with which 
the bushman attacks hs three meals a 
day. Talking during meal time was 
against Billy’s code, but he saw that the 
German’s pace permitted time for words. 
And he was curious. 

So, when the meal was finished, Billy 
had the story. Karl Sussdorf, graduate 
of Bonn—he_ didn’t tel! Billy that, or 
some of the other things—son of a pros- 
perous manufacturer, had come to Amer- 
ica to study manufacturing methods, 
and, incidentally, to invest some of his 
father’s money. A gold mine in western 
Ontario had interested him, and he was 
returning from an inspection of the 
property, with an Indian guide, when he 
had wandered from camp one evening 
and never found his way back. When 
Billy met him, two days later, he had 
about given up, and, weak from hunger, 
had sat down at the end of the White 
Otter portage to await the possible 
chance of being found. 

“Well, Dutchy, that’s hard lines,” was 
Billy’s comment as he _ picked up the 
dishes and began to wash them. “Here 
you are, lost in the bush and wanting to 
get back to fight me, and here I am, hur- 
rying out to fight you, and we meet right 
here on White Otter portage. But I sup- 
pose that’s one of the chances of war, as 
they say. And, as the chances are against 
you, we’ll just mooch on down to the 
railroad.” 

He stood up suddenly and looked at 
Sussdorf. 





thank you,” he said. “Thank nothing,” exclaimed Billy 


ing Germany, not a German, but I'll meet you in Europe next week.” 


“I suppose I ought to tie you up,” he 
said, “but that would be a lot of bother. 
If you promise not to try to run away 
or hit me over the head with the axe when 
I ain’t lookin’, I’ll let you go that way.” 

“IT give you my word, Mr. John Bull, 
that I will not make an escape or with 
the axe or anything else hit you. I have 
served in der Kaiser’s army, and I know 
of war the rules, as do you.” 

“Me? I don’t know anything about 
the rules. I never even saw an army. 
But I’m willing to take a man’s word.” 

Together they journeyed the rest of 
the day, Sussdorf in the bow with a sin- 
cere but inefficient blade, and Billy, again 
singing “Rule Britannia,” heaving the 
canoe along from the stern. He was not 
angered by the lack of assistance he re- 
ceived. Who'd ever expect a Dutchman 
to paddle anyhow? 

Despite the German’s assurances, Billy 
was watchful. He kept the rifle near him 
and, on portages, he made Sussdorf take 
the canoe and go ahead. They had an- 
other meal in mid-afternoon, for Billy in- 
tended to paddle until late before he made 
camp. At Twin Lake portage, however, 
the woodsman saw that the two days of 
fasting were telling on his prisoner’s 
strength, and he decided to make camp at 
once. The tent was up and the meal con- 
sumed quickly, and five minutes after- 
ward Karl was asleep. 

Billy did not need rest, nor was he in 
the mood for it. There was still nearly 
two hours of daylight, and he had often 
wanted to investigate the country beyond 
the ridge at the foot of which they were 
camped. So, as- 
sured that his 
prisoner. Was 
sleeping soundly, 
he took his rifle 
and disappeared 
in the brush. 

When Billy re 
turned an _ hour 
later, two canoes 
were leaving the 
portage south- 
ward bound. He 
ran across the 
open space to the 
tent, the first 
genuine anger of 
his life boiling 
furiously 

“T’ll catch him 
yet,” he whis- 
pered to himself 
as he rar 

He threw back 
the flap of the 
tent. Karl was 
just crawling in 
between the 
blanket folds. 

“Well, holy 
mackinaw!” Billy 
cried. “You did- 
n’t sneak, did 
you?” 

Karl] looked up, 
slowly 
comprehending. 
Then he stiffened 
up suddenly. 

Continued on 


Page 108. 
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On the Fighting Line in Riel’s Day 


5—The Fate of the Rebels 


By REV. R. G. MacBETH, B.A. 


Author of ‘*The Making of Canadian West,’’ etc. and formerly Lieutenant No. 1 Company, Winnipeg Light Infantry 


7 HOUGH the rebellion was over and 
the troops were home again, a great 
many problems remained to be dealt 

with as the aftermath of ’85. The case of 

Louis Riel had to be disposed of and this 

was occasioning some sleepless nights to 

the “powers that were.” The questions of 
race and creed were both involved and 
and these have always been the most dif- 
ficult questions in a composite nation. 

Riel had been a great offender but, if he 

could have vanished in some manner with- 

out the necessity of a trial and a sentence, 

it would have been a relief to many. 
One recalls the way in which Lincoln 

in his own inimitable manner answered 

a person who asked what the United 

States would do after the rebellion with 

Jeff Davis, the leader of the Southern 

Confederacy. Lincoln said that a boy 

down along Sangamon River was taking 

home a raccoon on a rope but that it had 
caused so much trouble that the boy was 
pretty badly scratched and generally dis- 
figured. He sat down to rest and the 
racoon started to gnaw the rope and a 
man passing called the attention of the 
boy to the fact. The boy replied: “Say 
nothing and let him gnaw. I’m pretend- 
ing not to notice and I can tell the folks 
that he got away.” His getting away 
would save the boy further trouble. But 
Riel did not get away. Scout 
Tom Hourie landed him at 


addition to local counsel, friends in Que- 
bec had sent up J. N. Greenshields, F. X. 
Lemieux and Charles Fitzpatrick, the two 
latter being well known in later years in 
political life as well as in law. 

The information against Riel was laid 
by Chief of Police A. D. Stewart, of Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, and the struggle in the 
legal arena began. Mr. Lemieux objected 
to the jurisdiction of the court and Mr. 
Fitzpatrick argued the point at length, 
claiming that Stipendiary Magistrate 
Hugh Richardson with Justice of the 
Peace Le Jeune and a jury of six were not 
legally competent to try such a case, but 
it should be remitted for trial to Ontario 
or British Columbia. This plea was ably 
argued on both sides, but the point was 
overruled and the trial proceeded. 

The witnesses were numerous enough 
and the expert testimony as to Riel’s 
sanity was as contradictory as usual. The 
Crown produced evidence to show that 
Riel had been ready to abandon his whole 
movement for a sum of money if the Gov- 
ernment would buy him off. The object 
of this evidence was to prove that Riel 
was sane. Several alienists testified on 
the question of Riel’s sanity, the most 
noted of them being Dr. Daniel Clark, of 
Toronto, who held very strongly that the 
rebel leader was insane and irresponsible. 


tion with that certainty of wide know- 
lege that impressed courts, while Mr. 
Christopher Robinson, with the table 
heaped up with law books, seemed able to 
call to the support of his argument more 
cases than one would think could be mas- 
tered in a lifetime. The court upheld the 
jurisdiction of the Regina Court and con- 
firmed the conviction, the judgment being 
given by that able jurist, Chief Justice 
Wallbridge. Then an appeal was taken 
to the Privy Council in England where it 
was again dismissed and the sentence 
confirmed. 

In the meantime, in view of constant 
pressure, the Government had Riel ex- 
amined again by expert alienists whore 
reports are so highly interesting that 
they are worth reproducing here. They 
are as follows: 

“Riel’s peculiar views upon religious 
subjects, which so strongly impress the 
unthinking and the ignorant with an idea 
of his madness, cannot rightly be regarded 
as interfering with or obscuring in the 
slightest degree, his clear perception of 
duty, or as rendering his judgment less 
sound in the affairs of every day life. I 
therefore, record my opinion that with 
the reservation above made (purely re- 
ligious questions having relation to what 
may be called divine mysteries) Riel is a 
sane, clear-headed and ac- 
countable being and respon- 





the door of Middleton’s tent 
after Batoche; and from 
Middleton’s tent Captain 
George Young took him to 
Regina where he was placed 
in jail and strongly guarded. 
When he was placed on trial 
later a detachment of 
Mounted Police went along 
each day and stood on guard 





Editor’s Note-—The series by Rev. R. G. Macbeth will be 
concluded in the December issue of MacLean’s. Judging from 
the comments which have reached the editor from all hands, 
the articles have created a wide degree of interest. 
of those stirring days in the North West, when the unity of 
the then loosely-welded Dominion was hanging in the balance, 
has been told in a way that has compelled attention. The 
study of history is rendered popular by the work of such 
writers as Mr. Macbeth. 


The story 


sible for his actions before 
God and man. 
“(Sed.) A. Jukes, 
“Senior Surgeon.” 
“After having examined 
carefully Riel, in private 
conversation with him and 
by testimony of persons who 
take care of him, I have 
come to the conclusion that 








without while the trial was 
proceeding. 

There was a good deal of outcry in 
Quebec and counter outcries elsewhere. 
The Orange and Green were both agi- 
tated. But the main pressure of opinion 
seemed to be that the country had suffered 
enough at the hands of the rebel agitator 
and that in some way or other he should 
be put beyond the possibility of stirring 
up further discord. 

In any case the Government proceeded 
to place Riel on trial before Justice 
Richardson and Mr. Le Jeune at Regina 
on a charge of high treason founded on 
his inciting to insurrection against the 
Crown and dignity of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. A brilliant galaxy of legal men 
fought out a battle of giants. The Gov- 
ernment took no chances of failure on 
that score and in addition to Deputy Mini- 
ster of Justice Burbridge and _ local 
lawyers it sent up the redoubtable B. B. 
Osler and that encyclopaedic authority on 
law, Christopher Robinson. For Riel, in 


There was evidence also the other way. 
Finally Riel was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to be hanged. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick gave notice of appeal 
to the Fall Court of Queen’s Bench :n 
Manitoba on the question of the jurisdic- 
tion of the court at Regina. This appeal 
came before the court at Winnipeg in 
September 9th, more than a month after 
the Regina trial. I remember meeting Mr. 
Fitzpatrick the evening before the case 
was to be argued in Winnipeg. He was 
in company with a young fellow-student 
of mine, Mr. A. E. McPhillips (now in 
British Columbia) and I was impressed 
by the fact that he was realizing keenly 
the heavy responsibility of being in a case 
where a man’s life was in the balance. 
I heard the argument next day. Mr. 
Lemieux spoke eloquently in French and 
Mr. Fitzpatrick followed with a very 
learned and intense address in English. 
Mr. Osler was masterly in his presenta- 


he suffers under hallucina- 
me tions on political and re- 
ligious subjects, but on other points I 
believe him to be quite sensible and can 
distinguish between right and wrong. 
“(Sed.) F. X. Valacle, M.D.” 
“I have the honor to report that after 
having given conscientious consideration 
to the case of Louis Riel, now confined 
here under sentence of death, and fully 
appreciating the trust committed to me 
and all the consequences involved, I am 
of opinion that the said Louis, although 
holding and expressing foolish and _ pe- 
culiar views as to religion and general 
government is an accountable being and 
capable of distinguishing right from 
wrong. 
“(Sgd.) M. Lavell, M.D.” 
Dr. Daniel Clark, of Toronto, said at the 
time of the trial: “I could convince any 
lawyers, if they come to Toronto Asylum, 
in half an hour, that dozens in that insti- 
tution know right and wrong both in the 
abstract and the concrete, and yet are 


meant 


. Seercne sre 


undoubtedly i n- 
sane.” In the pres- 
ence of this dis- 
agreement we who 
are not experts, 
must refrain from 
an opinion. 

There were a 
great many peti- 
tions sent in, espe- 
cially from Quebec, 
for Riel’s pardon 
or some commuta- 
tion but the Gov- 
ment decided to let 
the law take its 
course and Riel 
was hanged at Re- 
gina on November 
16th, 1885. He met 
his death courage- 
ously. He was at- 
tended by Father The 
Andre and said, as 
they walked to the 
seaffold: “Courage, 
Mon Pere.” He an- 
swered the priest’s 
questions in a firm 
voice and said he 
was at peace with 
all men and had 
forgiven all his ene- 
mies. And as he 
uttered the words: 
“Jesu, Marie, As- 
sistez moi,” the bolt 
was shot and the 
soul of this strange, 
erratic and, in 
many ways, re- 
markable man was 
launched into eter- 
nity. 

Riel’s mother and 
brother Joseph and 
many other rela- 
lations were living in Manitoba, and 7! 
at their request, seconded by others, 
the body of the rebel leader was 
given over to them to be buried in the 
cemetery of the historic St. Boniface 
Cathedral opposite the city of Winnipeg. 
We call it historic principally because of 
its predecessor built by Father (later 
Bishop) Provencher early last century. 
That first cathedral with its “turrets 
twin” was immortalized by the poet Whit- 
tier, who from a description written by 
travellers in 1851 wrote the wonderfully 
beautiful poem, “The Red River Voy- 
ageur.” It was the picture of the bronzed 
and calloused-handed boatman returning 
from the distant trip to York Factory, 
glad when he heard the bells from the 
cathedral opposite the Fort which marked 
the end of his long and wearying voyage. 
Let me quote these exquisite lines. 


Court 


Riel trial. 


troops 
throughout the  proceed- 
ings. 


watched 


“The voyageur smiles as he listens 
To the sound that grows apace 

Well he knows the vesper ringing 
Of the Bells of St. Boniface. 


The bells of the Roman mission 

To the boatman on the river 
That call from their turrets twain 
To the hunter on the plain.” 


And then the noble allegory at the 
close of the poem. 


House 
Regina, taken during the 
A guard 
outside 
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at 
of 





P. Barracks and guard room at Regina, where 


was lodged during the term of his imprisonment, 


and where he was executed. 


“Even so in our mortal journey 
The bitter north winds blow 
And thus upon life’s Red River 
Our hearts as oarsmen row. 


“And when the Angel of Shadow 
Rests his feet on wave and shore 
And our eyes grow dim with watching 
And our hearts faint at the oar. 


“Happy is he that heareth 
The signal of his release 
In the bells of the Holy City 
The chimes of Eternal Peace.” 


It was to the spot immortalized by this 
poem and known all over the West as the 
place from which many a devoted worker 
had gone forth, that the body of the rebel 
leader was brought to be interred in the 
resting place of his people. 

The day before his funeral some mis- 
guided miscreants scattered handbills 
through Winnipeg stating that the 
funeral was to be held at a certain hour 
and asking men to rally and prevent the 
body of the rebel leader from having re- 
spectable burial. The news of this soon 
spread around and Riel’s old friends and 
followers heard of it. A lot of us young 


An especially good view 
of Louis Riel, twice leader 
of revolts against the au 
thorities 


fellows went over 
from Winnipeg, 
crossing on the ice 
in a considerable 
blizzard, making 
up our minds that 
no matter what we 
had thought of the 
man, we would not 
allow any indignity 
to be offered to his 
dead body, nor any- 
thing to be done 
that would disturb 
the service. Buta 
glance at the crowd 
assembled, whose 
faces were familiar 
to me, indicated 
that Riel’s old com- 
patriots were there 
in force, plainsmen 
and hunters of the 
earlier days, and 
any one who knew 
them could see that 
they would brook 
no interference 
with the last rites 
over the body of 
the man whom 
many of them con- 
sidered as one who 
had given his life 
to help them. I was 
told by one that 
though no weapons 
were visible they 
were there and 
would be used if 
necessary to pre- 
vent any act of 
desecration. And so 
I remember that, 
when the coffin 
came to the door of 
the cathedral under 
a strong but peaceful-looking escort, 
men who had followed him formed 
silently around it and so moved 
up the board aisle to the altar, the body 
being thus protected by a living wall of 
men who were not in a humor to be trifled 
with. The cathedral was packed to the 
doors and no disturbance took place. It 
is not likely it was ever intended, but as 
I looked on and understood I could not but 
honor the gallantry of men who were 
ready to lay their bodies, if need be, 
around the coffin and the grave of one 
whom they had loved and followed in 
other days. The service was quiet, the 
swinging censers and the chanting of 
requiem hymns being doubtless specially 
impressive to those who understood and 
sympathized. 

And so, in the historic ground hard by 
the sepulchre of his fathers, the body of 
the rebel chief rests in the grave which 
is marked by a grey-stone monument, on 
which is the one word, “Riel.” His place 
on the record of his country’s life is not 
yet definitely fixed and the question of his 
mental equilibrium will remain unsettled 
now for all time but, misguided and reck- 
less and erratic as we think him to have 
been, his life and death had in them un- 
doubted elements of devotion and cour- 
age in the service of his people. 

None of Riel’s councillors suffered the 
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death penalty. A large number of them 
were placed on trial as also some men who 
were supposed to be active in the seditious 
movement. Against some of these there 
was little evidence and they were dis- 
charged, but others were directly impli- 
cated and being convicted were sentenced 
to terms varying from one to seven years 
in the penitentiary. The heavier sentences 
were given to the men whose education 
and experience should have prevented 
them from taking up arms or inciting 
others so to do. Amongst the seven- 
year-men were such as Philip Monkman, 
a member of a respected family on the 
Red River and son of the famous old guide 
and loyalist, Joseph Monkman, who had 
gone with Dr. John Schultz from the 
Indian Settlement to Duluth in the days 
of the first Riel outbreak. Another was 
Maxime Lepine, brother of Ambroise Le- 
pine, the “military” leader of the rebel 
forces in 1870. Maxime Lepine was a 
member of the Manitoba Legislature in 
the seventies as already mentioned. He 
was not as striking or handsome a man as 
his brother Ambroise, but was a man of 
imposing figure also. I recall seeing him 
in the House during my school days in 
Winnipeg. While members who had come 
from the Eastern provinces were clad in 
their Prince Albert or morning blacks, 
Lepine’s powerful figure was clothed in 
an ordinary sack coat worn open without 
a vest thus displaying the colored and 
collarless flannel shirt. The many colored 
fringed sash, picturesquely slashed so as 
to allow the fringe to hang in front, took 
the place of modern suspenders. He re- 
jected the wearing of boots and, while 
some in the House clattered around 
fussily in their patent leathers, this giant 
of the plains moved silently about in the 
silk-worked deer-skin moccasins which 
represented the full dress of the camp. 
In the second rebellion it will be remem- 
bered that Lepine was along with Charles 
Nolin the messenger from Riel to Crozier 
before Duck Lake. Nolin was not placed 
on trial. He belonged to a very well- 
known family on the Red River that had 
remained loyal during the first rebellion. 
He does not seem to have become impli- 
cated in the second rebellion beyond the 
initial stage of negotiations and gave evi- 
dence at Riel’s trial. 

The Indians who rose under Riel were 
somewhat severely punished in cases 
where they had committed massacre. It 
was looked upon as important that the 
Indians throughout the whole country 
should be taught that they could not rob 
and murder with impunity. So eight 
Indians were hanged at Battleford on 
November 27th, 1885, in the presence of 
large numbers of Indians who had come 
from many places to witness the execu- 
tion. 

Chief among these Indians was Wan- 
dering Spirit who was reputed to be the 
main instigator of the massacre at Frog 
Lake and the chief agent in forcing Big 
Bear out on the warpath. Big Bear and 
Poundmaker were both sentenced to the 
penitentiary for a term since neither of 
them was directly implicated in massacre 
or plundering. Big Bear was looked upon 
by those who knew him well, as a rather 
harmless old man who had no personal 
desire to go on the warpath, but eventu- 
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ally had to go with his band. Neither was 
Poundmaker considered a vicious Indian. 
He was a man of distinguished appear- 
ance, looking every inch a chief and had 
some reason to resent some of the treat- 
ment he had received from officials. It 
was claimed on his behalf that he was 
practically forced to fight in self-defence 
at Cut Knife and that he had surrendered 
peacefully to Middleton. On the whole it 
was felt that the ends of justice would be 
satisfied by a term in the penitentiary and 
so these two chiefs were thus sentenced. 

Big Bear went through all the entrance 
requirements and so he appears in the 
photograph published in his penitentiary 
costume with his hair clipped in convict 
style. But the lordly Poundmaker, state- 
ly as a pine and proud of his long raven 
locks, felt the indignity of being asked to 
have them cut off so keenly, that the very 
thought evidently caused him mental 
anguish. So he was permitted to retain 
his hair, untouched by the scissors of 
civilization and hence appears in the 
photograph already published in the peni- 
tentiary dress but with his hair displayed 
above it. 


Neither of these chiefs was kept long 
in custody. Taken from the free out-of- 
door life of the great plains and immuned 
in prison walls they showed signs of early 
physical decline in the direction of tuber- 
culosis. To the confinement was added the 
loneliness of these children of the wild, 
away from their families and their peo- 
ple. Tne moral effect of the arrest and 
imprisonment of these two noted chiefs 
had told upon all the tribes westward to 
the mountains and so under the circum- 
stances they were liberated and taken 
back to their homes. They did not sur- 
vive long. The imprisonment and the hu- 
miliation alike had their certain result 
and not long after their release they were 
gathered to their fathers. 


All through the campaign I knew, as I 
had known at the outset, that it was 
necessary for the safety of the settlers at 
solitary points that the outbreak should 
not be allowed to gather strength, that 
prisoners must be released and that the 
lesson of law and order should be taught 
with all the sternness necessary. I had 
seen the Indians on their reserves and had 
seen them on the skirmish line, I had seen 
them come in and surrender, laying down 
their weapons, and ready to smoke the 
pipe of peace. I had been on guard when 
the pickets had been fired upon from the 
edge of the forest and had been out all 
night in charge of bands who had sub- 
mitted themselves. But I confess that 
apart from the necessities above indi- 
cated, I could not work up any enthusi- 
asm in a war upon the Indians. They had 
been the original possessors of the coun- 
try and had roamed at will over its vast 
expanses, lords of the lakes and the isles 
and the plains. Their whole manner of 
life was changed by the incoming of the 
white people. The crowding herds of buf- 
falo had been exterminated, the land was 


being appropriated, the game was van- 
ishing and the outlook was dark to their 
simple vision. I often saw the treaty 
payments and the feeding of the Indians 
gathered round, but a few dollars a head, 
speedily gobbled by traders, and a little 
bacon and flour, were not much in com- 
parison with all that had been theirs. It 
was little wonder, that despite the good 
intention of Canada in regard to them, 
the Indians in their ignorance could be 
stirred up by designing men who told 
them that they and their children were 
threatened with annihilation. Fortunate- 
ly as the years have passed we have all 
felt the burden of responsibility for these 
wards of the nation and have grown to 
realize that we can only compensate them 
for what they have lost by giving them 
the better things of our civilization and 
Christianity. 


NEW AEROPLANE STABILIZER. 


The $10,000 prize offered by the French 
Government for the best safety device 
for aeroplanes has been awarded to an 
American inventor for a _ gyroscopic 
stabilizer that is said to relieve the airman 
of all responsibility for maintaining the 
balance of his machine, the control exer- 
cised by this device being so complete 
that eye-witnesses to the tests have de- 
clared that it makes the aeroplane “fool- 
proof.” In one test, with the aeroplane 
flying ata height of about 600 feet, the 
pilot stood with his hands raised free 
from the controls while his mechanic 
climbed out along one of the wings and 
tried to disturb the balance of the ma- 
chine, but even under these extreme con- 
ditions the balance was maintained per- 
fectly by the action of the stabilizer. 
The stabilizer is a small device, weighing 
about 40 pounds and occupying a space 
18 inches wide and 12 inches high. It is 
made up of four gyroscopes, each 2% 
inches in diameter and arranged in pairs, 
one pair controlling the fore-and-aft and 
the other the lateral balancing. These 
gyroscopes rotate at the rate of 12,000 
revolutions per minute. When the aero- 
plane tips in any direction they act 
through a mechanism that controls the 
warping of the wings or the position of 
the ailerons to bring it back instantly to 
the proper position. In case the engine 
stalls, the stabilizer turns the aeroplane 
downward at a safe angle for volplaning, 
the gyroscopes being connected with a 
compressed air tank so that they con- 
tinue to revolve and control the machine 
for a period of two hours after the engine 
stops. When banking on a turn the 
stabilizer causes the aeroplane to tip at 
just the right angle. Under any condi- 
tions, apparently, this device gives the 
airman the advantages possessed by the 
driver of a land vehicle, since all his at- 
tention can be devoted to running and 
steering his machine without the necessity 
for giving any thought to its stability. 


The Last 
THERE is 


among the 
Coast Indians of 
British Columbia for 
the Government has 
put its foot down on 
the last of the old 
tribal customs, the 
“potlatch.” Forty 
years ago on the 
shore at Port Simp- 
son the last of the 
cannibal feasts was 
held by the Tsimp- 
seans. Here and 
there still linger a 
few shamans or 
medicine men, but 
the coast mis- 
sions and the 
hospitals have 
made a dent 
in their prac- 
tice. Nowadays 
the Siwash 
buys a bottle 
of painkiller 
when he goes 
to town, and the would-be shaman finds 
it scarcely worth while to starve him- 
self into madness, until he “sees 
things” in the bush that a normal 
healthy man cannot. This was not the 
worst. The shaman had to be drawn 
up three times to the roof of the 
rancherie by steel hooks thrust through 
his arms and legs, before he could wear 
the headdress of great power or wield 
the sacred thighbone, or otherwise en- 
gage in the practice of chasing the bad 
medicine out of sick Indians. The game 
is not worth the candle nowadays. 

Forty years ago the cannibal feasts 
ended. Then dog eating became unfashion- 
able. After that the war dances were 
stopped. Last New Year’s night, five 
ancient Haidas in the old Masset village 
on Queen Charlotte Island, danced for the 
last time by consent of the tribe, the old 
devil-doctor dance. The Haidas are the 
Norsemen of the Pacific Coast. Fiercest 
of all the tribes in war when in the olden 
days their huge sea canoes led the raids 
on the mainland tribes, they have since 
become the most enlightened and progres- 
sive tribe on the coast. It was by request 
of the younger educated members of the 
tribe thet the old devil-doctor dance has 
been abolished. 

But with the potlatch it was different. 
“Potlatch is good thing for poor Indian. 
He gets blankets and presents of good 
things and is not expected to give pot- 
latch in return like rich Indian,” said 
Chief Jimmy Okus of the Cape Mudge 
Indians to me with indignation a few 
weeks ago, when he saw Chief Ned Harris 
and Chief George Bagwany being tried 
in a criminal court on a charge of holding 
a potlatch. Chief Jimmy had been plan- 
ning to hold a potlatch himself this year. 
Now alas, he has no way of becoming a 
“delate hyas tyee,” and of going down to 
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The scene of many a great potlatch. A Huge Totem Polk 


fame as a man who was rich, but who 
gave away all his belonging to his neigh- 
bors in one big potlatch. 

The potlatch is the Siwash’s idea of a 
spending-jag, or rather of a giving-away 
jag, when he becomes intoxicated with the 
desire to give away all his possessions in 
a frenzy of generosity. Its ethics are a 
good deal like those of a little girl’s birth- 
day party. All those who come, though 
they are not expected to bring presents, 
are expected at some time or another to 
give a potlatch of their own. The bigger 
the potlatch, the greater the fame, while 
he is living. To-day on many a grave 
slab, engraved in the wood is the name 
of the good Indian who lies there, with 
the simple statement, “In his lifetime he 
held . . . potlatches, and gave away 

dollars.” One Bella Coola In- 
dian in two potlatches gave away $11,000, 
but this was eclipsed last year by a mem- 
ber of his own tribe who in one potlatch 
gave away $12,000 worth of goods. 

White men who are favored by the 
confidence of the Siwash tribes are some- 
times invited to the potlatch, but it is a 
“cultus potlatch” so far as they are con- 
cerned and involves no obligation in re- 
turn. The Duke of Connaught was thus 
honored by the Alert Bay Indians on his 
recent visit to the Pacific coast. The 
various government agents in charge of 
the reserves usually get a “cultus pot- 
latch” on accepting office as a recognition 
that his authority is accepted by the 
band. 


Among his own kind the Siwash is very 
touchy about having his invitations ac- 
cepted when he holds a potlatch. He acts 
somewhat like the old “forty-niner” in 
the bar-room who, after having his invi- 
tation to join in a drink refused by a 
tenderfoot, remarked as he reached for 
his hip-pocket, “Hell, can’t I even take a 
drink without killin’ a man?” Some- 
times he shows his scorn in odd ways, as 
did Peter Cesaholis of Kingcome Inlet. 
Cesaholis gave a “skookum potlach” this 
February to which he invited all the ad- 
jacent tribes. Blankets and flour, added 
to sometimes by gifts of money, are the 
usual gifts at a potlatch, but Cesaholis 
outdid this. He had in addition to blank- 
ets and flour, scores of mirrors, bedroom 
dressers, sewing machines, enamelware 
saucepans and cooking utensils. To 
crown all he had what is the height of 
ambition of every Siwash to possess, a 
number of gramaphones. Yet to this 
“skookum potlatch” the Kwawkewliths, 
who live on the opposite side of Queen 
Charlotte Sound, came not. They sent a 
message in reply to the invitation, to say 
that they were holding a potiatch of their 
own on that day. 

Cesaholis replied to this slight on his 
hospitality with a true Siwash humor and 
abandon, like the gay city sport who 
lights his cigar with a five dollar bill, to 
prove that he has no notion of the value 
of money. He procured a sailboat. This 
he loaded with blankets, sacks of flour, 
bedroom dressers, mirrors, utensils and 
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above all two grama- 
phones. The bow of 
the boat was pointed 
across Queen Char- 
lotte Sound towards 
Port Rupert where 
the Kwawkewliths 
live; its sails were 
set; its tiller was 
lashed; the two 
gramaphones were 
wound up and started 
playing, and the boat, 
without a man on 
board, was shoved off 
amid the shouts and 
laughter of the tribes- 
men. Cesaholis and 
the Kingcomes had 
showed the Kwawkew- 
liths that, when it 
came to getting rid of 
their belongings, they 
could cast their 
blankets and _ flour, 
etc., upon the waters, with the best of 
them. 

The joke was that this argosy laden 
with gifts and scorn never reached the 
Kwawkeliths. It was wrecked on Mal- 
colm Island, half way across the Sound, 
and caused a Finnish rancher several 
days labor searching for the supposed 
dead bodies of the crew whom he felt 
certain had perished when the vessel 
struck the rocks at Lizard Point. 

In the early pioneer days the potlatches 
were attended with tribal cruelties, but 
nowadays their objectionableness to th« 
government agents is almost entirely 
confined to the plea that the feasting and 
dancing unsettles the Indian mind and 
disturbs their morals. My old friend, Dr. 
W. Wymond Walkem, the historian of 
the pioneer days, had a narrow escape of 
his life when he stumbled on a potiatch 
in the summer of 1875, which the Saanich 
chiefs were giving to their neighbors the 
Cowichans and the Nitinats. The inter- 
vention of a provincial police official who 
had considerable influence with the tribes, 
and the fact that he was able next day to 
attend to the injuries of a wounded In- 
dian, made him an honored guest. Then 
the guests who came in huge canoes, the 
flotilla taking the shape of a large fan, 
heradled their coming with rifle fire from 
the boats, which was returned by the In- 
dians on shore. One canoe was struck, 
and one Indian on shore wounded before 
the drums beat to cease fire. In the cere- 
monies which followed during the three 
succeeding days, the shamans indulged in 
feats of magic, making eagle quills float 
in the air and revolve, and pouring 
buckets of water into a biscuit box with- 
out either filling the box or dampening 
the ground, and in other ways showed 
their mysterious skill. At the close 500 
bags of flour and some hundreds of Hud- 
son’s Bay blankets were distributed. The 
blankets were flung into the crowds, many 
of them being torn into shreds by the 
savage disputants. At the end of the 
ceremonies a great shout was raised by 
the assembled tribes, during which the 
two little sons of the chief ran out clad 
in deerskin, and were poised proudly upon 
the shoulders of their sire, while the 
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A Naas River chief with his dancing masks for use at 


savages acclaimed them. The day before 
he had been one of the wealthiest of In- 
dians, now he was one of the poorest. But 
he had achieved the distinction of becom- 
ing a “delate hyas tyee.” Vanity is the 
weakness of the Siwash, and he will gladly 
strip himself of all his wealth in order 
to be proclaimed as a prince of good fel- 
lows. 

Even so far back as 1875 the authori- 
ties frowned upon the potlatch, and when 
the chief of the Musquiems, a tribe at the 
mouth of the Fraser River dissipated a 
small fortune in a potlatch, and applied 
for government relief, he was promptly 
sent to jail for three months as a vagrant. 
The spectacle of the delate hyas tyee 
working with a chain gang at New West- 
minster proved a great shock to the In- 
dian susceptibilities, but it did the chief 
good. After his release he accumulated a 
second fortune, and stuck to it. 

3ut the Indian is stil: unconvinced that 
the potlatch is a bad thing. In 1882 when 
a big potlatch was arranged by four of 
the wealthy members of the Nanaimo 
tribe, Dr. Walkem in obedience to a re- 
quest from Ottawa, warned all members 
of the tribe he attended professionally 
that the potlatch was taboo. He got his 
answer quickly. 

“Why should the government want to 
put stop to the Indian’s potlatch?” de- 
manded Chief Sammie Eaton. 

“Because the Indian gives everything 
away in entertaining his friends and is 
left very poor,” explained Dr. Walkem. 

Chief Sammy came back with a hot 
shot. “You just write back to the chief 
of the Indian department at Ottawa,” he 
said, “and tell him that lots of white 
people in Victoria give dances and enter- 
tainments who cannot afford it, and who 
never pay for what they give away. Tell 
the chief at Ottawa that he had better 
make a law stopping these people first, 
and when he has done that the Indians 
will stop holding potlatches.” 

“T had nothing more to say on the sub- 
ject of potlatches,” said the venerable 
doctor, in narrating the incident. 

It has often been a source of wonder to 
strangers as to how the Indians be- 
come possessed of the money for pot- 


latch purposes. Their 
wants are few and 
easily satisfied with- 
out the use of much 
money. When he owns 
a gasoline fishing boat, 
the Siwash has reach- 
ed the height of his 
ambition. Comfortably 
housed on the re- 
serves, the Indian can 
live very cheaply. 
Salmon and bear meat 
he smokes in the sum- 
mer for winter fare, 
and gets a deer or 
mountain goat for 
fresh meat at will. 
The salmon fishery is 
his great harvest. 
While the men fish in 
the boats and sell their 
catch to the canneries, 
the klootches and 
elder children cut the 
fish in the canneries or manipulate the 
“Iron Chink.” The amount of money 
an Indian family will take home after 
a couple of months’ work in the salmon 
season would make many a white family 
envious. Last season there were many 
men who averaged over $100 a week 
on the Fraser River during the season. 
Trapping, packing and acting as guide 
to hunting parties are often lucrative 
to the Indian. Some of the more en- 
lightened chiefs are men who would be 
considered wealthy even among white 
men. Chief Matthew Edenshaw of the 
Masset Indians a Haida tribe, has town 
lots, farming lands, a fleet of gasoline 
boats for hiring out to surveying and 
prospecting parties, and is interested’ in 
a score of enterprises for the develop- 
ment of Graham Island. The Masset 
band who only number two score families 
or thereabouts took last year $50,000 in 
from the canneries for the sale of salmon. 
The Metlakatlas each received several 
thousand dollars a head from the Grand 
Trunk Pacifie for giving up their reserve 
as an addition for the city of Prince Ru- 
pert. For giving up their reserve the 
Songhees Indians outside Victoria later 
received about $20,000 per family, while 
more recently the Kitsilano band whose 
reserve is now inside the city limits of 
Vancouver received $12,000 per family 
for moving away to a new reserve up the 
coast. 


potlatches. 


In short the era of prosperity for the 
Siwash now makes it all the harder for 
him to think of giving up the potlatch. 
It is a sad thing to be without money; it 
is Irony to have money and not know how 
to spend it. 


HOW CHURCHILL WORKS. 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s prescription 
for maintaining health under strain: 

“If I can ride for one hour, sleep for six 
and get two for a bath, meals, and chang- 
ing my clothes, I can work for the other 
fifteen just as long as the war lasts.”— 
Live rpool Post. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALMENTS. 
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Sumner is the owner of the Whisky Jack mine. Heatley, 
a mining expert with his family, is making a trip through th 
mine district and is to send Sumner a report as to the mine’s 
value. Upon this report depends Sumner’s whole financial 
stability. Sumner’s daughter, Helen, who is in love with a 
man of whom her father disapproves, accompanies the Heat- 
leys, and a chance traveling acquaintance whom they meet, a 
Miss Rea Straine, also makes one of their party for the 
journey into the interior. She is mistaken for Helen and 
kidnapped by Milford, a woodsman, at the instigation of Mark 
Fowler, whom Sumner had appointed manager of the mine, 
and who turns out to be of bad reputation. Sumner receives a 
wire from Heatley saying Helen has disappeared. He con- 
cludes this is Fowler’s work who for some reason wishes to 
prevent Heatley sending a report on the mine, and he wires 
James Stover, a friend, to search for Helen. Rea Straine 
makes no effort to escape though she becomes uneasy at the 
conduct of Milford, who drinks heavily. In the course of an 
altercation with his Indian wife, Milford kills her. Rea then 
secures a canoe and escapes, meeting a young college graduate 
who is employed at the Whisky Jack mine and is returning 
with confidential letters for Fowler that he has secured off a 
passing train. She manages to give Loblaw, the graduate, the 
slip leaving him stranded on another island and going off with 
his canoe and the papers. She then return’s to Milford’s Island 
and meets a geological surveyor who has put in for the night. 
Milford becomes drunk and Rea begs the surveyor to take her 
to the Whisky Jack mine, He consents and they reach the 
landing. Rea requests her companion to wait and disappears 
in the darkness. Evidently well acquainted with the location 
of the buildings she makes her way to Fowler’s cabin where 
she picks the lock of his safe and abstracts a packet of papers. 
The surveyor who turns out to be Stover warns her of Fowler’s N 
approach. Rea passes herself off as Helen Sumner and Fow- 
ler agrees to let her have his cabin for the night. He then 
departs to arrange with an Indian guide to further delay her 
journey from the mine. Stover who takes Rea for Helen 
Sumner reappears and begs her to depart with him before 
Fowler’s return. Fowler follows them and a shot fired by him 
hits Stover. The fugitives then take refuge in a cavern the 
entrance of which Fowler blows in, thereby making them 
prisoners. 
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CHAPTER X.—Continued. 


“Cold air!” exclaimed Stover. “Toward 
the mouth! That cold air comes from 
somewhere. Perhaps there’s another end 
to this tunnel, beyond the hill, or a con- 
nection with another tunnel. Come. There 
is no time to lose. We must get there 
first.” 

“But you,” she protested. “You are 
hurt. You can’t do anything now.” 

“I’m all right,” he declared, groping for 
her hand and leading her on in the dark- 
ness. ‘My head’s feeling funny but we 
can move. Come.” 

They went on and on, far past the spot 
where Stover had left her. Finally their 
feet touched loose pieces of rock and their 
path was blocked. Striking a match, Sto- 
ver saw that the tunnel was filled with 
broken rock. As he stared, dismayed, at 
the pile reaching up from the floor, he 


felt the cold air rush down the surface 
of the barrier. Looking up he saw, by the 
last flicker of the match, a slight opening 
at the top. 

“Stand here a moment,” he said and 
then scrambled up to the top of the tunnel. 

For five minutes he worked steadily, 
tearing down loose pieces of rock. Then, 
calling from the tunnel’s roof, he said: 

“Climb up here. I think we can crawl 
through. Where to I don’t know, but it 
is the only chance.” 

She was quickly by his side. 

“You will have to lie down and crawl,” 
he said. “TI’ll go first.” 

Soon he called from ahead: 

“It’s all right. I’m down in the tunnel 
again.” 

Rea followed with difficulty, her skirts 
hampering her movements as_ she 
squirmed forward. At last she felt his 
hand and was helped down to the level 


floor of the tunnel. Cautiously they went 
forward. Stover’s foot struck a piece of 
tin. 

“Here’s a miner’s 
reaching down. 

It proved to be a candle in a head 
fastening. He struck a match and lit the 
wick. 

As the light flared dimly they saw the 
floor and roof and the walls of the tunnel 
where they stood. But ahead, though the 
floor extended as far as the light zone, 
there were no walls, no roof. 

They walked slowly forward. Stover 
spoke; and the sound was a rumble rather 
than a voice. 

“We’re in a cavern!” he exclaimed. 
“This is where the cold air came from. 
That air must come—. I believe there is 
a chance yet. This cave must have a 
mouth somewhere. If we can get out—” 

“But Fowler must know that.” 


lamp,” he cried, 








“Yes, but he thinks this end of the tun- 
nei was blocked. It was nearly. He never 
suspected that, if we survived the explo- 
sion, we could get through to the cave.” 

“What white walls and ceiling!” Rea 
said. 

They were in a room twenty feet high, 
twice as wide and nearly one hundred feet 
long. Stover walked to one side and ex- 
amined the wall in the light of his candle. 
He moved on, paused, moved on again, 
stopping every few feet. Rea followed 
until he reached the other end. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, as he hur- 
ried back. 

Down the other side he came, stopping 
frequently and once chipping something 
loose with his knife. At last he returned 
to her. 

“See that,” he said, holding out a small 
object. 

“It’s gold!” she cried. 

“Yes, gold, and there seems to be any 
amount of it. No wonder Fowler wanted 
to get hold of this 
mine. There is any 
quantity in this room 
alone. The _ walls, 
floor and ceiling are 
nearly all quartz. It 
will run thousands 
to the ton. Miss 
Sumner, I congratu- 
late you. You will 
be a famous heiress. 
And you may be 
sure I will let your 
father know how 
much he owes to his 
daughter.” 

“Don’t,” said Rea. 
“It was only what 
had to be done. You 
are the one who 
should profit by this. 
It was you who dis- 
covered the cave. I 
will see that—that— 
father knows all 
about it,” and she 
laughed as if to her- 
self. “But we are 
not out yet.” 

“There is a pass- 
age here. We should 
reach the mouth if 
we keep this cold 
current of air al- 
ways in our faces.” 

For two hours 
they groped about in 
the darkness. Fre- 
quently they were in 
rooms so high their 
light did not reach 
to the ceiling. They 
passed through 
smaller rooms with 
gold-laden quartz 
walls. Several times 
they lost the current 
of air entirely and 
retraced their steps. 

Finally, when both 
had come nearly ex- 
hausted from scram- 
bling over rocks, up 
and down steep in- 
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clines, and from the suspense and excite- 
ment, they saw a dim light ahead. 

In her eagerness Rea did not see that 
Stover lagged. Only when she was near 
the mouth of the cave and the lamp was 
dimmed did she know he was behind. 
Turning, she saw him stagger, and she 
reached him just as he fell forward. 
2artly breaking the fall of his body, she 
lowered his head to the rock floor. 

A quick examination showed that he 
had only fainted, and she. hurried toward 
the entrance. 

Dawn was breaking. At first she 
could not see anything, and then discov- 
ered that bushes almost completely hid 
the cave. She pushed through these and 
found herself on a flat rock about twenty 
feet above the level of a lake and immedi- 
ately over it. A loosened stone rolled 
down, clattering, to splash into the water. 
A dog barked, and then another. She 
drew back toward the brush, looking in 
the direction of the dogs. 





“See that,” he said, holding out a small object. “It’s gold!” 


Below her, in a small cleared space, 
just back from a sand beach, she saw an 
Indian teepee. As she looked, the 
blanket flap over the door was pushed 
aside, and an Indian stepped out. 

As he straightened from the doorway 
he looked at the girl but gave no other 
indication of having seen her. He 
turned to the dogs, speaking to them 
sharply, and they retreated, growling, to 
the teepee. 

“Bring me some water, quick,” called 
Rea. 

The Indian turned and looked at her 
again. 

“Some water, hurry!” she repeated. 

Still the Indian only looked. 

Hurrying down the rock, she ran to- 
ward him. 

“Water, water!” she said, making a 
cup of her hands and pretending to drink 

The Indian reached inside the teepee 
door and handed her a pail. She ran to 
the lake, filled it, and clambered up the 
rock. 

The stolid expres- 
sion of the Indian's 
face changed to one 
of pity. 

“Kaw-win niss-si- 
schin,” he said, tap- 
ping his forhead. 

Rea entered the 
cave and lifted Sto- 
ver’s head to her lap. 
She bathed his face 
and tried to force 
water down his 
throat. His breath- 
ing was deep and 
slow but he did not 
open his eyes. 

His gray woolen 
shirt was damp on 
the right side. Rea 
touched it, and her 
fingers were red 
with blood. She tore 
open the shirt and 
saw that one of 
Fowler’s bullets had 
cut a gash along the 
ribs. It had bled 
freely, and the loss 
of blood and shock of 
the explosion had 
weakened him more 
than she knew. 

As Rea sat there, 
vainly trying to re- 
store her companion 
to consciousness she 
remembered the sec- 
ond time she had 
doubted him and how 
much his services 
had meant to her 
since. Lack of sleep 
and the adventures 
of the last few days 
had worn her nerves 
to a fine edge, and 
she began to cry 
softly. As she looked 
out of the cave to 
the lake, the tears 
ran down her cheeks 
and she did not see 


’ 


she cried. 


his eyes open. “Please, don’t,” Stover 
whispered. “We are ail right now. There 
is daylight ahead. The danger is over.” 

“Yes,” she replied, struggling to smile. 
“But it was not that. I must ask your 
forgiveness again, although you never 
should forgive me. But, when you had 
been gone so long, and the blast came, I 
could not help but think that you 
had let me into the tunnel and then 
gone out to join Fowler. It seemed 
logical, the events, at least, but I 
never should have believed it of 
you. Now I will never doubt you 
again,” and she began to cry. 

“There, there, Miss Sumner,” 
said Stover, raising himself on to 
one elbow with difficulty. “You are 
unstrung, tired out. And you had 
good reason to doubt. I have 
bungled several times.” 

Unconsciously, tenderly, he 
reached out a hand and laid it on 
one of hers. He was first aware of 
his action when he realized that 
her own was not withdrawn. 

“Forgive me,” he whispered 
huskily. “I forgot,” 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

“Forgot what?” 

“Forgot about Jerry,” he replied. 

“Jerry? Jerry who?” 

“Why, Jerry Forbes.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said in a colorless 
tone. She gazed vacantly toward 
the mouth of the save. “I had for- 
gotten about Jerry,” she finally 
said, as though thinking aloud. 

Stover raised himself. There was 
something new in his face, in his 
eyes. Again he reached forth his 
hand, this time consciously. 

“Then there is ” he faltered. 

Rea turned to see his quick depres- 
sion. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I had forgot- 
ten.” 

“There is nothing to forget, to for- 
give,” she replied, helping him to lie 
again on the floor of the cave. “You shall 
soon learn. In the meantime, we must 
get to Vermilion.” 

“Where on earth did you get the ket- 
tle?” he exclaimed, when she offered him 
a drink. 

“There is an Indian teepee at the 
mouth of the cave. An Indian gave it to 
me.” 

“We can get him to take us,” Stover 
cried joyfully, “or, at least, get word to 
George. I shouldn’t wonder but that 
George is hiding along the shore some- 
where near here. I told him to keep out 
of sight when I went up to the cabin to 
warn you that Fowler was coming. And, 
by the way, how did you know that Fow- 
ler was away from the mine, that he 
might come back?” 

“T heard him tell Milford, the day that 
Milford carried me away, that he would 
return Thursday night. That is why I 
wanted to get over to the mine. Before 
you came, and before Milford found me, 
I had intended to set his canoes adrift and 
then sneak away in Fowler’s canoe when 
he came. That would have left them 
stranded there, and it would give me an 
opportunity to search Fowler’s cabin.” 
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An Indian slipped out. He turned to the 
dogs, speaking to them sharply, and they re 
treated growling to the teepee. 


“But how would you have reached the 
mine? You had never been there, and 
it was night and a long way.” 

Rea hesitated. Suddenly she found 
herself desirous of retaining the good 
opinion of this man who had come into the 
wilderness to help her, for pay, it is true, 
but who had forgotten everything but a 
sincere desire to be of service. She knew 
her actions had been most unusual, prob- 
ably open to suspicion, and she did not 
wish to admit the abandonment of the 
young assayer. For it was through him 
that she had hoped to reach the Whisky 
Jack. She knew he had food for a week 
but, if anything happened to her, he 
would never be found. 

“I depended upon my luck for that,” 
she answered at last, “and you came.” 

“Your luck has been good,” he said, 
“but your courage and resourcefulness 
better. Now how about the Indian?” 

The injured man attempted to rise but 
he could not. 

“You must not!” Rea cried. “I’ll go 
talk to him.” 

She hurried out of the cave and down 
the rock to the teepee, where a squaw 
was cooking over a fire outside. As the 
Indian woman saw the girl, she spoke in 
Ojibway and the man came from the 
teepee. 

“You go Vermilion, canoe?” Rea asked, 
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unconsciously adopting the white man’s 
method of speaking to the aborigines. 

The man nodded. 

“How much?” 

The Indian shook his head. Rea be- 
lieved he meant that there would be no 
charge. She repeated the question with 
the same result. 

“Come,” she said suddenly re- 
membering Stover and the pos- 
sibility that he could make the red 


man understand. “White man hurt. 
Sick,” and she pointed toward the 
cave. 


The Indian followed as she led 
the way. They parted the brush 
and found Stover still lying on the 
floor of the grotto. 

“Hello, Anse,” exclaimed the 
white man. “You living here now? 
This is Ans-ee-quay-gee-sick. Miss 
Sumner. We’ve paddled many a 
mile together. Anse is a good In- 
dian and you are lucky that it was 
he who happened to be living at the 
mouth of this cave. He’s a brother 
of that squaw of Milford’s. And he 
hasn’t any great love for Milford, 
George tells me.” 

The sudden animation had been 
too much for Stover and he slipped 
back in a faint. For half an hour 
Rea worked over him and the In- 
dian carried water from the lake. 

“Hurt bad,” she told Anse. 
“Squaw take care him. You go 
Vermilion with me.” 

The big Indian picked up the 
white man and carried him down 
the steep rock to the teepee. There 
he told the squaw what had hap- 
pened and also ordered a quick 
breakfast. While Rea was making Sto- 
ver as comfortable as possible on the 
matting and blankets on the floor of the 
teepee, the meal was announced. 

One look at the piece of meat in the 
pot, from which the Indian and his wife 
helped themselves, was enough, however, 
and she contented herself with a cup of 
the bitter tea and a piece of bannock. 

Anse was not so particular and in a 
few moments he was ready to leave. 

“Om-beh,” he said, rising and going to- 
ward the lake. 

Rea hesitated. Now that she could 
escape she did not wish to go. The man 
lying ill and weak from his injuries in 
the teepee had entered her life less than 
twelve hours before. Clearly, she should 
not endanger herself to remain with him. 

But the witchery of adventure does 
not recognize any measurement of time. 
A year may be compassed in two hours in 
a dark, echoing, dripping, fearsome 
grotto. A wound may bring two people 
closer than months of companionship. A 
common cause, and suffering for that 
cause, stretches a quick, steel chain whose 
strength is equaled only after years if 
composed of tiny wires, a new one 
stretched at each meeting. 

Rea hesitated Then she felt of the two 
packets within her woolen outing skirt, 
and she thought of the nearness of Fow- 
ler, the possibility of immediate discov- 
ery. She turned slowly to follow the In- 
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dian. But, as she passed the teepee, she 
stopped and went in. 

Stover was still unconscious. As the 
girl bent over him and felt of his wrist, 
she leaned down impulsively and kissed 
his forehead. The next moment she was 
in the canoe with the Indian. 

Lying down in the bow, her head pil- 
lowed on a small pack Anse had placed 
there, she fell asleep almost at once. The 
first rays of the sun were just streaking 
across the water. 

Voices wakened her. She looked at 
Anse, who was paddling steadily and he 
was not speaking. Quickly she lifted her 
head. Beside her was another canoe, and 
in it was Pete Milford. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ae QO you’re coming back again,” 
growled the woodsman, as he saw 
the girl. 

He was recovering from the effects of 
his drinking, and his mood was shown in 
his voice. 

“No,” she replied; “ this man is taking 
me to Vermilion.” 

“To Vermilion! 
“From where? ” 

“From the mine.” 

The woodsman laughed. 

“ It’s a long way in the direction you’re 
going.” 

He looked again at the girl. Fowler 
had gone to his cabin when he was drunk, 
he knew, and had discovered that the gir] 
was gone. Fowler, with his knowledge 
of Milford’s past, was dangerous unless 
he again had the girl in his power. He 
turned to the Indian, speaking in Ojib- 
way. 

At first Anse shook his head. Then, as 
Milford became more urgent, he finally 
nodded in approval. The woodsman ex- 
ultantly shoved his canoe ahead, and the 
Indian followed. 

Startled, Rea closely watched the face 
of her canoeman; but there was nothing 
to be learned in his stern, set features. 
Milford was swiftly propelling his canoe 
toward an island. Rea turned and recog- 
nized it as that on which he had his cabin 

“ Milford has bought the Indian,” she 
thought, as Anse paddled steadily in an 
effort to keep his slower birch near the 
swift canoe of the white man. “ Milford 
intends to keep me on the island and tell 
Fowler. I can’t talk to the Indian, for 
he can’t, or won’t, understand.” 

Then she remembered that Stover had 
told of Ans-ee-quay-gee-sick’s fondness 
for the sister Milford had slain. She 
turned and saw that Milford was out of 
hearing. 

“Anse,” she whispered, “ Milford’s 
squaw your sister? ” 

The Indian looked closely at the girl’s 
face for a moment and then nodded. 

“ Milford killed your sister two days 
ago and buried her at the end of the sand 
beach.” 

The rhythm of the Indian’s quick paddle 
stroke did not vary a fraction of a second. 
He looked again at the girl, and the look 
of pity she had seen in the early morning 
came to his face. Then he slowly shook 
his head. 


” 


exclaimed Milford. 
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“Yes, he killed her and buried her 
there. I saw him. You can find the 
grave.’ He knocked her down where he 
cuts wood, and her head hit an ax. You 
can see the blood on a log.” 

The Indian did not shake his head, but 
he did not believe. The girl was about 
to speak again when she heard Milford’s 
voice behind her and, turning, saw that 
the woodsman had landed and was wait- 
ing for them. 

When the Indian’s canoe touched the 
sand Rea rose to her feet. Milford 
grasped her arm and hurried her up the 
bank. 

“You won’t get away again,” he 
growled. 

“Let go!” she protested. “ You are 
hurting my arm.” 

“ You’re lucky I don’t hurt you worse,” 
he said, opening the cabin door and push- 
ing her inside. Still holding her, he 
locked the back door and slipped the key 
into a pocket. Then he locked the doors 
to the two smaller rooms. Thrusting the 
girl into a chair, he went out the front 
door, closing and locking it. 

Springing to the window, Rea saw the 
Indian standing by the woodpile. He was 
looking down at the chopping log. Then 
he turned and walked down to the beach 

Milford walked beside him, speaking 
in Ojibway. He seemed to be arguing, 
but the Indian did not answer or turn. On 
he went to the end of the beach. 

The woodsman stoppea and then ran 
back to the cabin. 

“That’s your work!” he shouted, as he 
reached for his rifle from its rack. “ Ill 
take care of him and then come for you 
You’ll never tell another.” 

He fumbled in the pocket of a mackinaw 
coat, on a shelf and in a table drawer 
before he finally found some cartridges. 
Slipping these into the rifle, he went out 
and relocked the door. 

Rea ran to the window. She knew that 
her safety lay in the Ojibway and hoped 
that he had hidden. But, as she locked 
out of the window, she saw Milford stand- 
ing, his rifle ready, and the Indian coniing 
up from the lake. 

Straight toward the white man he came, 
slowly but steadily, his eyes on his adver- 
sary’s and seemingly unconscious of the 
rifle. 

“Stop or I’ll shoot you!” Milford 
shouted, using English in his excitement. 

Straight toward him came the Indian. 
He was a big man, big for an Indian. His 
legs were long and his arms hung far 
down. His step was springy, like that of 
a lynx. Rea, at the window, thought, as 
she looked, of a huge cat. 

Straight he came toward the white 
man. 

** (Go back, go back, or I’ll shoot!” Mil- 
ford shouted again. 

The Indian did not alter his steady 
step. He came nearer. Milford raised 
his rifle. The Indian did not stop. 

The white man’s hands tightened on 
the stock. Rea knew he was about to 
shoot. The Indian was only fifteen feet 
away. 

Her hands clenched on a file that lay on 
the window sill. She remembered Fow- 
ler’s hold on the woodsman. Then there 
was a sharp blow with the file against 
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the window and the shattering of glass. 

“ Hanshaw! ” 

She cried the name of Milford’s victim 
through the broken pane. 

The woodsman nearly dropped the rifle 
as he turned. And then the Indian 
sprang. One leap carried him to Mil- 
ford’s throat. The white man toppled 
over on to his back, the Indian on top 
Rea turned away. 

When all was still outside she gathered 
courage and crept to the window. Mil- 
ford lay near the chopping log, near 
where the squaw had fallen. Beyond him, 
and now three hundred yards from shore, 
she saw Ans-ee-quay-gee-sick paddling 
back in the direction from which they had 
come. 

She called and called again, but he did 
not stop his regular paddle stroke or 
turn. The girl watched until his canoe 
was a speck upon the broad surface of 
the lake. 

The sight of Milford’s body just out- 
side the door might have unnerved Rea 
had she seen it three days before. Now 
there was only a weary but determined 
idea that she must get away, must get 
to Vermilion. Nothing else seemed to 
matter. She knew only that it was miles 
and miles away, seventeen at the least. 
Her strength could not take her there, 
even if she knew the way. 

As the Indian’s canoe disappeared in 
the distance, she believed he was return- 
ing to his teepee. If he did, Stover 
would know, would learn where she was, 
and he would send George for her, or 
come with the canoeman. 

She broke the window sash with a stick 
of stove wood and went to the shore to 
wait for him. It would be four hours at 
least before he could arrive, probably 
more. 

Noon came, but no canoe was seen on 
the lake. The shadows stretched east- 
ward and there was nothing in sight on 
the water. Rea returned to the cabin 
and prepared a lunch. 

As she sat down at the table she saw in 
a corner, where she had dropped it the 
night before, the empty case which she 
had taken from the young assayer’s canoe. 

“The boy!” she cried. “I had for- 
gotten him. If I can paddle that far, 
I can get him to take me to Vermilion.” 

She picked up the little leather case 
and hurried to the north end of the island. 
where she had hidden his canoe back of 
the little sand beach after returning to 
the island the night before. First she 
carefully strapped the case to the thwart 
as she had found it and then dragge:l 
the light craft to the water. 

More than an hour was required for 
the two-mile paddle, for she was very 
tired, and the sun had set when she 
reached the island. There was no sign 
of the youth nor an unswer to her call. 
Had some one found him and taken him 
off? 

Then he came running down the rock 
from which she had stolen the canoe. Ris 
youthful face was distorted into a frown 
which he meant to be severe. But it did 
not daunt the girl. 

“ Hello,” she smiled, wearily. “I have 

Continued on Page 125. 








Canadian Clubs in Pioneer 






Days 


By A. WYLIE MAHON 





HE rapid 
be growth and 

more than Do- 
minion-wide popu- 
larity of Canadian 
Clubs is an evi- 
dence that the Can- 
adian national 
spirit has developed 
in a marvelous way 
of late, for these 
clubs are pre-emi- 
nently an embodi- 
ment of this spirit. 
Although it is only 
a little more than 
twenty years since 
the first Canadian 
Club was organ- 


ized, we have to- The home of Jeremiah Pote, a distinguished Loyalist, who brought his house 
with him from the United States when he settled in St. Andrew’s, 
This house was 


day about one hun- 
dred clubs in Can- 
ada with a mem- 
bership of twenty- 
five thousand in- 
cluding a few flourishing women’s 
clubs. In all of these great ques- 
tions of national concern are dis- 
cussed, and public opinion is moulded 
and freely expressed. So popular has 
the movement proved that Canadian 
Clubs have been formed in some of 
the large cities of Great Britain and 
the United States, which are doing 
not a little to foster a patriotic spirit, 
and to make Canada more favorably 
known abroad. 

In the pioneer days of Canadian 
history is found something akin to 
this popular movement of to-day. In 
many of the early settlements clubs 
were formed to meet the wants of the 
social side of man’s nature, or to 
awaken a deeper interest in the 
larger problems of life. Some of 
these clubs, through the distinguished 
men enrolled in their membership, 


standing. 














a favorite meeting place of the Friendly Society. It is still 


O CANADA 


The following words for the national air “O 
Canada” were written by Hon. R. Stanley Weir, 
D.C.L., Recorder of Montreal, and were adopted 
at the last convention of Canadian Clubs: 


O Canada! Our home and native land, 
True patriot-love in all thy sons command. 
With glowing hearts we see thee rise, 

The true North, strong and free; 

And stand on guard, O Canada, 

Stand aye on guard for thee. 


CHORUS, 


0 Canada! O Canada! 
O Canada! We stand on quard for thee, 
O Canada! We stand on guard for thee, 


O Canada! where pines and maples grow, 
Great prairies spread and lordly rivers flow. 
iow dear to us thy broad domain, 

lrrom Fast to Western seca, 

Thou land of hope for all who toil, 

Thou true North, strong and free! 


0 Canada! Beneath thy shining skies 

Vay stalwart sons and gentle maidens rise 
To keep thee steadfast through the years 
From East to Western sea, 

Our Fatherland, our Motherland! 

Our true North, strong and free! 


ony, each of whom 
was Grand Master 
in turn for one 
meeting. Lescarbot 
says that, two days 
before his turn 
came, the leader 
went hunting or 
fishing to procure 
some delicacy in ad- 
dition to the ordi- 
nary fare. Noth- 
ing was looked up- 
on as so tender as 
inoose-meat, and 
nothing so delicate 
as beaver’s tail. 
These delicacies are 
seldom served at 
luncheons to-day. 

It was an impos- 
ing processional 
which entered the 
luncheon hall of the 


N.B., in 1784 














have found a passing place in Can- 
adian history. 

In the early history of Acadia, in those 
wild adventurous days, the gay and gal- 
lant sons of France organized societies 
which did much to make the long winters 
in the wild woods of the New World pass 
pleasantly. The earliest and best known 
of these societies was L’Ordre de Bon 
Temps (the Order of Good Cheer), found- 
ed at Port Royal, the pres- 
ent Annapolis Royal, Nova 


winter of 1606 instituted this social Or- 
der. Through the splendid work which 
the Champlain Society of Canada is doing 
in publishing the works of the early 
French writers we have more ready ac- 
cess to Lescarbot’s history. 

The membership of the Order was con 
fined to the fifteen gentlemen of the col- 


Order of Good 
Cheer. The Grand Master, with a 
napkin over his shoulder, the wand 
of office in his hand, and the spark- 
ling collar of the Order around his 
neck, led the way, followed by the 
other members, exch carrying some 
dish for the feast. At night, before 
giving thanks to God, the Grand 
Master handed over to his successor 
the collar of the Order. 

Two of our Canadian poets have 
translated Lescarbot’s story of the 
Order of Good Cheer into 
Arthur Weir’s poem represents 
Champlain as realizing that these 
young noblemen, accustomed to the 
pageantry and etiquette of court, 
would not be satisfied without some- 
thing of this kind in their home in 
the New World. So he instituted 
this Order of Knighthood. 

Arthur Wentworth Eaton, one of 
the most successful balladists that 
Canada has produced, has written: 

“A gay and gallant company 
Those voyageurs of old 

Whose life in the Acadian fort 
Lescarbot’s verse has told, 

In mirth and merriment they formed 
Their Order of Good Cheer, 

And many a mimic revel kept 
Throughout the winter drear.” 

After describing how the 


verse. 





Scotia. 

In this little colony there 
was a lawyer from Paris, 
Marc Lescarbot, a wag and 
wit, who did much in the 
darkest days to drive dull 
care away. It is from this 
poet and historian of that 
first French colony in the 
New World that we learn 
how Champlain durirg the 





higher mark of citizenship. 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—The Canadian Club movement has be- 
come of recent years one of the most marked developments of 
Canadian national life. 


The formation of clubs in all parts 
of the Dominion has fostered a wider interest in the problems 
of national growth and achievement and has helped to set a the 
In view of the importance to 
which the movement has attained, it is interesting to recall 
the very earliest manifestations of the idea; which the writer 
of the accompanying article does in a most readable style. 


Grand Master entered the 
dining hall, and how the 
feast proceeded, with the 
sparkling wit and 
ment characteristic of the 
French, which almost 
made them forget their sun- 
ny homes beyond the sea, 


merri- 


the poet expresses a slight 
regret that the old order 
changeth, that the rare 














36 e 
witchery which romance gave to these 
western wilds is departed. 

THE ROCKINGHAM CLUB. 

About six miles out of the city of Hali- 
fax, on the shores of Bedford Basin, Sir 
John Wentworth, who became Governor 
of Nova Scotia in 1792, built a summer 
residence for himself called The Lodge. 
He expended large sums of money in 
beautifying the spot, in constructing 
grottos, mimic temples, artificial lakes, 
and winding walks through the woods in 
all directions. The Duke of Kent, when 
commander-in-chief of the forces in 
Nova Scotia, occupied The Lodge and 
took great interest in completing the 
work which the Governor had begun. It 
was no unusual thing for the Prince to 
have twenty or thirty men engaged in 
making this beautiful spot more beauti- 
ful. Clad in homely attire he mingled 
with the workmen in a free and easy way. 
He erected a range of low buildings on 
the edge of the Basin for the two com- 
panies of soldiers which 
he stationed there. .... 

For some years after 
the Prince’s departure 
from Halifax, this 
building was the meet- 
ing-place of the Rock- 
ingham Club, one of the 
most notable institu- 
tions of that period. We 
are not sure whether 
the club was instituted 
while the Prince occu- 
pied the Lodge or short- 
ly afterwards. The 
members embraced the 
Governor, the Admiral, 
the Bishop, and some of 
the leading citizens of 
Halifax. 

The club was both 
social and literary. The 
meetings were held Sir John 
Saturday evenings Pant ngn g 
when the members dined Lodge and 

together and then dis- py nee Ty 
cussed some historical Club. 

or literary subject, 

while the cups went 

round which both 

cheered and inebriated. Writers of that 
period have given us a dark picture of 
the intemperate habits of the people of 
Halifax. We are told that it was the 
business of one-half the town to sell 
rum, and the other half to drink it. If 
under these conditions the members of 
the Rockingham Club succeeded in reach- 
ing town Sunday morning in time for 
church they did very well. 

After the club had flourished for some 
years the walls of the large room in which 
the meetings were held were lined with 
portraits of the members, the work of 
Robert Field, a portrait painter of con- 
siderable talent who for some years lived 
in Halifax. Some of these pictures are 
still preserved by the descendants of the 
members of the Rockingham Club. The 
portrait of the Governor, Sir John Went- 
worth, now hangs in Government House, 
Halifax. 

Very little remains to-day to mark the 
spot which the Duke of Kent loved so 
dearly, and where the Rockingham Club 
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held many an interesting meeting. Even 
in Sam Slick’s day the Lodge was fast 
becoming a melancholy ruin. In the 
Third Series of “The Clockmaker” Hali- 
burton visits the scene and muses and 
moralizes in a sentimental way. “I heard 
at every step the voice of nature proclaim- 
ing the doom that awaits alike the prince 
and the peasant. The swallow nestles in 
the empty chambers, and the sheep find 
a noonday shelter in the banqueting hall, 
while the ill-omened bat rejoices in the 
dampness of the mouldering ruins.” 


THE FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


In 1803, twenty years after the found- 
ing of St. Andrews-by-the-Sea by the 
Loyalists, there was formed in the town 
a most interesting social and literary and 
religious club, known as the Friendly 
Society, which continued to flourish for 
a good many years. This society was in 
many ways very unlike the clubs which 
we find amongst the early French set- 
tlers. There was less mirth 
and merriment and no mimic 
revels. One of the articles of 
the constitution prohibited 
any refreshments except 
spirits and water. Much in 
life depends upon where we 
allow the emphasis to fall. 
History does not tell whether 
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The Lodge, where meetings of the Rockingham 


the members of the Friendly Society 
allowed the emphasis to fall upon the 
first or the second of the two liquids 
which constituted their refreshments; 
but we cannot make any mistake in con- 
cluding that there was less merriment 
than in the Order of Good Cheer which 
the Parisian wits founded at Port Royal, 
and perhaps less than tle members of 
the Rockingham Club manifested in their 
popular Saturday nights. 

Very few towns can boast of such an 
array of varied and distinguished talent 
as we find represented in this society. 
Some of the members had enjoyed the 
educational and social advantages of 
Harvard or Yale, and had occupied posi- 
tions of great influence in New England. 
Colonel Denison in his “Soldiering in Can- 
ada” tells of an interesting interview 
which he once had with Lady Tennyson 
in which she said: “You Canadians should 
be proud of the founders of your country. 
The United Empire Loyalists were a 
grand type of loyal, law-abiding, God- 


fearing men. No country ever had such 
founders, no country in the world, no, 
not since the days of Abraham.” No one 
is disposed to dispute Lady Tennyson’s 
words. 

The most distinguished member of the 
Friendly Society was Doctor Caleff, one 
of the first medical men to practise in the 
Province of New Brunswick. In the 
Canterbury Tales we are told that the 
doctor of medicine was not much given 
to Bible study. Dr. Caleff was unlike 
Chaucer’s doctor. He was a man intense- 
ly religious. While in Massachusetts he 
had come under the influence of the cele- 
brated George Whitefield, and he had 
been one of the pall-bearers at White- 
field’s funeral. 

When the Friendly Society was organ- 
ized Saturday evening was fixed upon as 
the night of meeting. Dr. Caleff was not 
satisfied with this arrangement. He had 
lived so long in New England that he 
had come to look upon Saturday evening 
as part of the Sabbath. Satirists have 
said that God thought one day in seven 
sufficient for rest, but New England peo- 
ple had improved upon His law by setting 
apart a day anda half. Dr. Caleff could 
not be moved by satirists or scoffers, how- 
ever. In order to retain him in the mem- 
bership it was necessary to have the night 
of meeting changed. 

As we read the bare 
outline of subjects dis- 
cussed by the members 
of the Friendly Society 
we see what wonderf.«l 
material the society was 
composed of—how wide 
the culture of the mem- 
bership. Science, Phi- 
losophy, Psychology and 
Religion furnished 
themes for discussion. 
Sometimes the members 
relaxed somewhat— 
when, perhaps the wa- 
ter was scarce and the 
spirits plentiful — and 
gave themselves up to 
light and almost frivol- 
Club were held. ous subjects. One of 

these curious, enigmati- 
cal questions discussed was: “If two per- 
sons are married by a man in a clergy- 
man’s habit, the one knowing him to be 
no parson, the other supposing him to be 
one, are they both married, or either, or 
neither?” 

Water must have been scarce the night 
they discussed that question. 

Living as we do in the foremost files 
of time, and being as we are the heirs of 
all the ages, our Canadian Clubs should 
show some advance upon the pioneer clubs 
of history. Although the luncheon still 
seems a necessary adjunct of a successful 
club we are not so particular about 
beavers’ tails and spirits and water as 
our forefathers were. We look more for 
intellectual stimulus and inspiration to 
good citizenship, and we make less of the 
social features so prominent in the clubs 
of the long ago, when the members had 
more time to spare for these things, when 
“png easier to live on twenty-four hours 
a day. 
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ECAUSE Yvette was beautiful, men 
flattered her, and because men flat- 
tered her, Yvette was beautiful. Her 

dark eyes had the exquisite daring of the 
woman who knows she pleases. The blood 
came readily into her smooth pale cheek 
because admiring glances called it there; 
and her red flower of a mouth shaped it- 
self easiest to smiling acceptance of 
broken hearts. It is a gracious look and 
difficult of attainment to the plainer 
sisters. 

Yvette, withal, was not invincible. 

Back in the earlier days of her reign 
there had been a man, and while the man 
went—as men do—the memory remained. 
I mention this merely to open the way to 
other facts. Yvette had, then, beauty, 
prestige—and a past, of a delicate hidden 
sort. It was but natural that thus en- 
dowed, she should come eventually to con- 
sider matrimony. 

Her mother—have I said that Yvette’s 
mother was none other than Mrs. Jacques 
de la Fuente nee Duprez—her mother, 
perhaps, stated the case most eloquently. 

“In a year you will be twenty-four,” 
she said, the beautiful limpid French 
softening and sweetening the words. 
“That is, almost an old maid. It is time, 
Yvette, you thought—I, myself, was mar- 
ried at fifteen.” 

Yvette touched her rosy nails with a 
chamois-skin, and sighed. She was stand- 
ing at the moment before her dressing 
table, and the candles set in tall sconces 
on either side of that artistic bit of furni- 
ture afforded a mellow radiance to the 
mirror’s depths. 

“At fifteen,” repeated the mother, a 
trifle insistently, “I was married.” 

“But from the cradle—to the grave!” 
said Yvette, and fastened a single string 
of pearls about her long white throat. 

“What is it you say?” asked Mrs. de la 
Fuente somewhat sharply. She was not 
infrequently to be found some distance in 
the rear of her beautiful daughter. 

“How you must have been bored!” said 
Yvette. 

“In my trousseau,” continued the lady, 
“T had, as you know, great quantities of 
real lace. The veil of my grandmother, 
alone——” 

“Eh!” said Yvette, “it does not matter.” 
She shrugged her slender shoulders. “I 
am quite willing to marry—but the man?” 

Then Mrs. dé la Fuente flung out a 
craftv feeler. “He has been most atten- 
tive,” she murmured, “and there is no 
slightest fault 
to be found 
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Tony Whiting,” She added 
with a little yawn, “I had 
thought of that, myself.” 

“He has perhaps spok- 
en,” said Mrs. de la Fuente 
rather eagerly. 

“No!” said Yvette. 
“No,” — and finished su- 
perbly arrogant, “but he 
will speak to-night.” 


; 
She drew on a pair of aero 


long white gloves, slipped 
into a long black velvet 
coat with a collar of fur, 
and extinguished the can- 
dles on the dressing table. 

“What is it to-night?” 
she asked languidly. 
“‘Faust’? If you knew 
how tired I am of that 
opera with its tenor who is 
just a grocer’s boy in 
doublet and hose, and its 
so mysterious devil and its 
so silly Marguerite. Mind 
the stair, mamma!” 

And it came to pass, as 
they say in ancient chroni- 
cles, that Tony Whiting 
spoke that night. He had 
been wanting only the in- 
finitesimal encouragement She 


which Yvette allowed him ies. 


during the “Jewel Song.” 

The box was very dark, 

and he sat just behind her, where his eyes 
could rest without ostentation upon the 
little curl that touched her neck. It was 
in his sight, perhaps, the sweetest thing 
about her—that little wayward kissing 
curl. Once she dropped her fan, and 
when he stooped for it, her fingers 
fumbled delicately over taking it back. 
It is just such things which derail the 
train of otherwise prudent events. 

In any case, Whiting spoke in a slow, 
careful whisper, while Marguerite upon 
the stage trilled brassily above some bits 
of colored glass; she was a stout Mar- 
guerite, it may be hardly necessary to re- 
mark, with a vanishing waist line and 
three chins. 

Tony Whiting’s waist line was also be- 
ing threatened, and the hair at his temples 
had yielded visibly to the persuasion of 
time, but he had still but one chin and 
that a good one. 

“Yvette,” he whispered—not even her 





with his po- 
sition, his 
name——” 
“His money,” 
thrust in 
Yvette, almost 
vulgarly. “Say 
it, mamma! 
You mean 


author. 
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slipped into a long black velvet coat with 


it is i 
she asked languidly 


mother heard him, though she had always 
an ear that way—“Yvette! You’re very 
beautiful to-night.” 

Yvette just lowered her lashes. They 
were long and touched her cheek with a 
suggestion of shyness. A smile stirred the 
corner of her mouth. She did not speak. 
She know how it went, that game. 

“Suppose,” said Whiting very softly, 
“you put me out of my agony to-night— 
Yes or no? Are you listening, Yvette?” 

Yvette bent her head a very little to say 
that she was listening. The real old lace 
above her heart lifted and fell quite even- 
ly. She did not flush. 

“Will you?” said Whiting. At least in 
his throat the breath caught nervously. 
“Will you, Yvette?” 

It was a queer question to ask while 
Marguerite bedizened her matronly self 
with earrings and necklaces. Whiting, 
perhaps realized the queerness of it, for 
he leaned a little nearer and touched 
Yvette’s scarf reverently with the tips 
of his fingers. 

“Its been going on a long time—with 
me,” he said. “Nothing new—as you 
know.” 

Yvette folded her hands in her lap. She 
looked at the stage—and she looked back 
over her shoulder into Whiting’s eyes. If 
you had been reared with the end in view 
of some day entering upon a certain road, 
you would not, when that road unfolded 
itself before your feet, draw back. Neither 
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did Yvette. She took her first step be- 
tween its orderly hedges, naturally 
enough, without excitement. 

“I know,” she said, very softly in her 
turn. 

“You will?” said Whiting incredulous 
to the last adoring fibre of his being. 

“Yes,” said Yvette. She was not at all 
slow about it. 

And that was the great moment, come 
and gone, without any blare of trumpets, 
while Marguerite ogled herself before a 
mirror, and the devil loitered redly in the 
background coquetting with Dame 
Martha. 

Mrs. de la Fuente received the news 
with radiance. 

“Dear little one,” she said, “ I had 
hoped for it. He is most charming—in 
every way eligible—not a Creole, of 
course, but there are really many delight- 
ful people uptown. I am confident you 
will be happy. For the trousseau, of 
course, you will have Marie.” 

“T had not thought of the trousseau,” 
said Yvette. 

“Ah youth! youth!” sighed Mrs. de la 
Fuente sentimentally. “Color of rose, and 
another color—of the loved one’s eyes.” 

“T had not thought of that, either,” said 
Yvette, quite truthfully. 

When she stood once more before the 
mirror of her dressing table and lit the 
candles, she looked at herself with a vague 
interest. After a while she drew the back 
of one hand lightly across her lips. Whit- 
ing had kissed her in the discreet moment 
when Mrs. de la Fuente, mounting the 
stairs, had left them alone together. 

The lips were softly crimson, much as 
usual, but Yvette standing between the 
candles stared at them curiously, some- 
what as though she expected a scar. 

She was not given to analysis of her 
emotions, Yvette. She only stared and 
sighed, and presently undressed herself, 
and went to bed with a queer little smile 
twisting one corner of her mouth. She 
did not sleep very much, it is true, but an 
engagement,.involves a certain amount of 
excitement not conducive to slumber, and 
Yvette had not expected to sleep. 

Next day she was none the worse for 
wear, and went upon her way with con- 
siderable calm. 

Also, when Whiting next kissed her, she 
neglected subsequently to erase it. She 
was nothing like so ardent as he, it is true, 
but then as she explained to him with a 
lovely indifference, ardor is not the wo- 
man’s part. 

“You care the most? said Yvette. 
“Naturally. It should be like that.” 

“H’mph!” said Whiting. After those 
brief crucial moments at the opera, he had 
regained something of his usual poise—a 
delightfully humorous sophistication no* 
untouched with cynicism. “I dare say— 
balance of power—eh?” ; 

“There is an old French proverb,” said 
Yvette,. turning her winking solitaire 
about a cool white finger, “which says 
that there is always one who kisses and 
one who—how do you say?—one who pre- 
sents the cheek. It is true, I suppose. 
And it should be the man who kisses. 
Otherwise he might grow tired.” 

“H’mph!” said Whiting again. “There’s 
something in that, of course—for flirta- 
tions—and episodes. This thing of ours 
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goes a bit deeper—eh? I can’t seem to see 
myself getting tired in case you—well, in 
case you ever decided to take the initiative. 
Mind being kissed, Yvette?” 

“But that is absurd!” said Yvette, 
smiling. 

“Yes—of course,” said Whiting. THe 
stroked his clean-shaven chin, which was 
as yet but one chin, and looked at Yvctte 
out of keen, clear, gray eyes. His own 
smile had a winning kindliness, but it 
came slow. “Of course,” he repeated. 
“By nature you’re a trifle cold, I fancy— 
that’s all.” 

Yvette loked at him swiftly and looked 
away. 

“Queer!” said Whiting, “your eyes, now 
—but you wouldn’t have said you’d marry 
me unless you cared—Yvette?” 

“Why should you suppose—” Yvette 
began haughtily. 

“You’re very beautiful,” said Whiting, 
“and you’re young. It’s incredible that 
you shouldn’t have stirred up a grand pas- 
sion, somehow. I don’t want to be in- 
sistent about it, but, my dear girl, don’t 
for God’s sake decide to marry me for any 
reason but the one I’ve mentioned! You'd 
do yourself a very cruel injustice.” 

“You seem to think,” said Yvette, “that 
it is impossible I should—care—for— 
you.” 
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“Not impossible,” said Whiting quietly. 
“An exquisite miracle, if you like. Noth- 
ing’s impossible. But I can’t seem to be- 
lieve in my own happiness—and I wish it 
might sometimes occur to you to touch me 
of your own accord.” Then he asked a 
strange question. “Ever been anybody 
else, Yvette?” 

And Yvette said what everywoman says 
when she feels the wall at her back. 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Any other man?” said Whiting slowly. 
“At any stage of the game?” 

Said Yvette: “I have known a great 
inmany men.” 

And said Whiting: “Yes, of course, 
that’s what I was thinking. Any of ’em 
leave a scar?” 

A sear, you will remember, was what 
Yvette had looked for on her lips. Not 
having found it, she probably felt justified 
now in smiling and shaking her head. 

“Thank God!” said Whiting rather sud- 
denly. 

Yvette turned pale. 

Afterwards, when she remembered the 
conversation, she gave audience to a ghost 
by way of corollary; but nothing resulted, 
and the trousseau went forward triumph- 
antly. Mrs. de la Fuente swam in satis- 
faction like a trout in a purling stream. 
She designed gowns and matched laces. 
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She hobnobbed with dressmakers, and bul- 
lied seamstresses. The line of a hat was 
in her dreams by night, and the argot of 
the sewing room was on her tongue by 
day. Ali of this demanded money, and to 
obtain that money certain of Mrs. de la 
Fuente’s diamonds found their way into 
the loanshops. Yvette protested vainly. 

“TI do not wish, mamma, that you should 
ruin yourself.” 

But Mrs. de la Fuente was obdurate. 

“In my trousseau were two dozen of 
everything. Upon my petticoats even was 
real lace—and the veil of my grandmother 
—Dear little one, will you have it draped 
back or falling before the face?” 

When Yvette had no definite desire to 
express upon this point, her mother re- 
proached her tragically. 

“Ts it that you do not care? Unnatural 
child! I remember that I was mad with 
excitement for weeks before my wedding. 
I knew to a fold how I wished the veil to 
fall. I shed tears if a tuck too much was 
placed upon a skirt—and I had but fifteen 
years.” 

“Did you perhaps hide your doll be- 
neath the steps of the altar?” inquired 
Yvette. Then she kissed her mother upon 
the cheek and smiled. She might have been 
the lovely elder sister of that other little 
girl in veil and orange blossoms. 
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“At least,” said Mrs. de la Fuente, sigh- 
ing before the hopelessness of Yvette’s 
disinterest, “your papa approved. He 
found me wonderfully gowned. All men 
have eyes for chiffons upon a woman they 
love. Tonee will know if your veil is bad- 
ly draped.” : 

“And will he punish me, do you think?” 
asked Yvette. “Will he perhaps beat me, 
mamma?” 

She put on her hat while her mother 
was still scolding, wrapped herself in 
great soft black furs that accentuated the 
clearness of her coloring, and went out to 
motor with Whiting upon a wintry road. 
Those were not unhappy days. 

Then the man came back. I believe 
there is a saying that this feat is not pos- 
sible. Still, he came. His name was Doug- 
las Hays, and Whiting brought him to 
call one Sunday afternoon. 

Yvette, coming into the drawing-room, 
halted a very little in her slow gracious 
step. Her eyes when they first fell upon 
his face widened and darkened. Perhaps 
a slow flush burned across her cheek. But 
she gave her hand unhesitatingly. Yvette 
had race. 

Yvette,” said Whiting, “may I present 
Mr. Hays? Miss de la Fuente, Mr. Hays,” 

And Yvette smiled. 

“T think,” she said, “that I remember 
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“And Hayes,” said Whiting. He spoke quietly beneath the music. 
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Mr. Hays. The year I came out—was it 
not?” 

Mr. Hays smiled in his turn, but some- 
what stiffly. His surprise wrote itself 
almost imperceptibly upon a lean, sun- 
burned face. His eyes in that brown in- 
scrutable setting were bright and blue like 
jewels, but the line of his mouth was 
hard. 

“You’ve met before?” said Whiting in 
pleasant inquiry. 

“Quite some time ago,” the other man 
admitted, equally upon the surface of 
things. “It’s good of you to remember, 
me—NMiss de la Fuente.” Only to Yvette’s 
conscious ear did the slight hesitation sug- 
gest that he stumbled over the formal ap- 
pellation. 

“T never forget names,” said Yvette in- 
dolently, and added as his eyes met hers, 
“but I have a dreadful memory—for 
faces. I am not sure I should have 
known _”’ 

“Possibly I’ve changed,” he suggested. 

Whiting, from a corner of the daven- 
port, put in an idle oar. 

“Men of your type don’t change a great 
deal, under, say fifty.” 

At which the two men crossed glances, 
courteously enough. 

“Why, no,” said Yvette, “you have not 
changed—as I remember you.” 

“Nor you,” said Hays almost signifi- 
cantly. 

“Mr. Hays,” said Whiting, in the en- 
suing pause, “is a stranger in a strange 
land, Yvette. Never been here but once 
before. I’ve asked him to see ‘Aida’ with 
us to-morrow night.” 

“That will be charming,” said Yvette. 

“Tt’s very good of you,” said Hays. 

“You'll find the old Opera House inter- 
esting, ” said Whiting. He stood up slow- 
ly. “Think by any chance I’d find your 
mother in the library, Yvette? I’ve a 
message for her from my sister.” 

“All afternoon,” said Yvette calmly, 
“she has been in the library with a volume 
of de Maupassant. One fancies she will 
be there still, Tony.” 

And Tony went out with a nod and a 
smile. The curtains fell to behind him. 

Then the other man spoke. He leaned 
forward in his chair, elbows upon his 
knees, hands interlocked, and looked a 
little mockingly at his hostess. 

“Hello, Yvette!” he said, as if he had 
not seen her before. The words were flip- 
pant, almost with a touch of impertinence. 

Yvette looked back at him straightly. 
Nevertheless, an uncontrollable excite- 
ment stained her cheeks. 

“You have not changed,” she said, “in 
the least. You were always daring.” 

“Dear me, yes!” he agreed. “Why not? 
The ladies like it, God bless ’em!” Then, 
very suddenly, he dropped his smiling 
pose. 

“IT had no idea,” he told her, “that it 
was you I was to see. Whiting mentioned 
no names. You believe me?” 

“You know him well?” asked Yvette. 

“T hadn’t seen him in years until to-day. 
I knew him back East.” He added curi- 
ously, “And you?” 

“We are to be married,” said Yvette. 

“Oh!” said Hays. A little thereafter he 
smiled. “I congratulate him.” 

“Thank you,” said Yvette. 

Continued on Page ‘76. 
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The Tortoise: 


Part 


7 HEN you 
W have suc- 
ceeded ap- 
parently in down- 
ing an opponent 
it is disconcert- 
ing, to say the 
least, to have him 
unexpectedly rise 
from the mat and 
strike you a blow 
from behind. 

So far as the 
race for Alice 
Holworth’s favor 
was concerned I 
had come to re- 
gard Larry Bar- 
low as a_ negli- 
gible quantity. 
Since the night of 
their quarrel, 
Alice had never 
seen him again, 
nor did she want 
to see him. 

Disappointed in 


his love affairs, 
Larry had gone 
; ne 
A u/ (oorel 4 
back to the agree- 1 ‘oe 


able occupation of 

money-making 

with renewed 

vigor and aggressiveness. But my suppo- 
sition that he had given up was an evi- 
dence of the fact that I had not accurately 
plumbed the depths of my opponent’s 
tenacity. Larry never gave up. 

It was several weeks after the memor- 
able election in which we wiped the old 
organization clean off the civic slate and 
replaced it with an honest and efficient 
administration. I had been calling on 
Alice regularly since and, as Charlie Cut- 
shaw was attending the session at Otta- 
wa, had been making headway in her 
good graces. One blustery evening in 
February I started out to attend a meet- 
ing of the council. A north-west wind 
was driving the falling sleet before it 
with swirling savagery. Only an alder- 
man new to his duties would have gone 
out on such a night to serve the munici- 
pality. Arriving at the city hall I found 
that the sense of duty rested more lightly 
on the shoulders of my fellow members, 
for only two others put in an appearance. 
The mayor waited until eight o’clock and 
then called the meeting off. 

Winding my muffler more securely 
around my neck and jamming my hat 
down over my eye-brows to keep it on, I 
struck out for upper town. A _ storm 
which could not keep a _ newly-elected 
alderman at home had no terrors for an 
ardent lover. 

I arrived at the Holworth home in an 
almost breathless condition. My ring was 
answered by Alice’s father with a prompt- 
ness that surprised me, knowing as I did 
that he spent his evenings in a cubby-hole 
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He put down his book and advanced on me. 


off the back hall that he called his office 
and that Mrs. Holworth dignified on oc- 
casions with the title of library. Jacques 
Holworth had made a fair competence 
in the grain commission business and had 
retired some years before. Seeing the 
sleek rotundity, the chubby florid coun- 
tenance and the too obvious toupee of the 
father, one could not understand the slen- 
der, graceful loveliness of the daughter. 
Alice got her good looks from her mother, 
who had lost hers early; life with 
Jacques Holworth being rather conducive 
to lines, wrinkles and grey hairs. I had 
found long before that Alice inherited her 
common sense and evenness of disposi- 
tion from some previous generation; the 
mean parsimony and craft of the head 
of the house being well matched by the 
nagging persistency of his wife, who in 
the guerrilla warfare of ill-matched con- 
jugality was a strategist of no mean 
order. 

“Alice is out,” said Jacques, without 
giving me time to inquire. 

It was rather strange that she should 
go out on such a night and fully as 
strange that he did not invite me in for 
a breathing spell at least. I thought of 
this on my arduous journey back to my 
rooms with the result that on my arrival 
I promptly called up the house on the 
phone. It was Jacques who answered. 

“Not back yet,” was his terse answer 
and I thought I could detect a trace of 
acerbity in his tones. “What’re you in 
such a wax about to-night, anyway? You 
can see her any other night, I dare say.” 
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Next morning 
I was hard at 
work in my office, 
which occupied an 
elevated position 
at the back of the 
store, when my 
attention settled 
on a white plume 
set at a certain 
angle on a black 
hat of familiar 
shape, that had 
bobbed into view 
in the laces and 


ribbons depart- 

} UP odjj ment. I lost no 

WY fy? time in making 
bined 7 AY for the front. 


“You have 
idea how dull and 
dismal the store 
was up to a few 


» Ou 
Lad((ue— 


minutes ago,” I 
said. 
4 “Thanks Harry, 
j vaalied 
4 for the impliec 


compliment,” re- 
plied Alice. “But 
I didn’t come in 
for compliments. 
I came in for 
some of that lace 
you were displaying in your window 
yesterday.” 

“T’ll wait on you myself,” I said. 

It was still snowing out and a few 
flakes sparkled in her hair and on her 
veil. There is something coquettish about 
snow. A pretty woman is hard to resist 
at any time but let her come in on a 
snowy day with a sheen of glistening 
crystals throwing the pink of her cheek 
and the radiance of her eye into contrast, 
and she can do whatever she wills with 
that most susceptible and plastic of crea- 
tures, man. Looking at Alice I forgot 
all about laces; and just kept on looking. 

“I’ve something to tell you, Harry,” 
said Alice, plaintively. She also had for- 
gotten the ostensible object of her visit 
to the store. “Larry Barlow called on 
me last night.” 

That was news indeed, I was too sur- 
prised to make any rejoinder for a mo- 
ment. 

“Then you were not out?” I said, fin- 
ally. “I rather judge then that your 
father is backing Larry.” 

“Yes, he is,” said Alice, simply. “I 
think it would be best Harry, if I told 
you the whole thing—now. Father has 
been doing a little in real estate ever since 
he retired from business and lately it 
seems he’s been engaged with Larry. He 
lost quite a sum in western real estate 
last fall and a year ago he bought a 
block of worthless Cobalt stock. I don’t 
know the ins and outs of the transaction 
but he has borrowed from Larry heavily 
and now it seems that he has notes out 
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Meenas 


that have all worked around into Larry’s 
hands. Father would be entirely ruined 
if Larry demanded payment. Larry is 
quite as frank and brutal about it as you 
would expect. If I accept his attentions 
—and refuse yours—he will be content to 
let the notes run on. If not—well, you 
can see why father ran to answer your 
ring last night!” 

“Melodrama! And in real life too,” I 
said. “The villain holds the papers, 
timid father willing to sacrifice lovely 
daughter to avert ruin, lovely daughter 
gives up—See here, Alice, you would never 
be foolish enough to marry Larry in order 
to save your father from any unpleasant- 
ness that might result from his indiscre- 
tions? It’s done in novels and plays but 
it’s not done in real life.” 





“T have no intention of marrying him,” 
replied Alice, “but I cannot very well 
refuse to receive him on the old footing, 
when it might mean ruin for dad if I 
refused. You see my position don’t you, 
Harry?” 

The laces and ribbons department is in 
a dark and secluded corner of the store. 
Well filled racks screen it from most 
other sections; and right at the front, in 
the angle formed by the wall and the pro- 
jecting side of a wall-fixture is a little 
nook that gives absolute privacy. My 
clerks were either busy elsewhere or had 
discreetly withdrawn. 

I leaned across the counter and took 
possession of both 
her hands. 

“Dear girl,” I 
said, “I appreciate 
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said. All diffidence had deserted me now 
that the supreme moment had arrived. 
Often had I trembled at the thought 
of proposing to Alice in the seclusion 
of her own cosy sitting room but, when 
the opportunity arose, I broached the 
question without a qualm in a public 
store with a half a dozen clerks almost 
within earshot. “You know how it has 
been with me. I’ve loved you ever since 
you were a little girl with your hair in 
pig-tails. I loved you before you ever 
knew that a freckle-faced boy named 
Harry Haven even existed. Let’s look 
at this in a sensible way, Alice. If you 
—care for me let us avow it now and then 
I can take it on myself to straighten this 
tangle out with Barlow. Do you think 
you could 

I stepped back into that conveniently 
secluded embrasure designed by an un- 
practical but farseeing architect for per- 
haps just such an occasion. Alice fol- 
lowed. ‘ 





* a 
That afternoon I had _ it out with 
Jacques Holworth. He gave me a fright- 
ened stare when I told him that Alice was 
going to marry me and then lodged a 
half tremulous protest. 
“She can’t marry you,” he asserted. 
“We have— have other plans for her.” 
“Alice has told me the whole business 
—-as far as she knows it,’ I said. “Look 
here, father-in-law, I can get you out of 
Barlow’s clutches—-and with a whole skin 





your position thor- 











oughly. It would 








help you a lot just 
now if I would 
discontinue calling 
until such time as 
that foolish father 
of yours had got on 
his financial feet 
again. And I will 
do it—unless you 
agree to the only 
other course open. 
Give me the right 
to take this fight on 
myself! I’ll guar- 
antee to get your 
father out of Lar- 
ry’s clutches with- 
out any unpleasant- 
ness for you in the 
deal.” 

She had kept her 
eyes averted at first 
but now she looked 
up at me with 
grave intentness. | 
There was a ques- ! 
tion in her eyes 
which I did not im- 
mediately answer 
being busily en- 
gaged in reading 
another message 
only partly con- 
cealed_ beneath 
their surface. 

“Give me the 
right to protect 
you darling,” I 








brasure. 





I stepped back into that 
conveniently secluded em- 
Alice followed. 


ee 
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too. If those notes of yours don’t come 
due for a time, I can bring Larry to 
terms before he has a chance at you. 
In the meantime, if he dares to call on 
Alice I intend to give him a sound thrash- 
ing.” 

I managed to instil a little confidence 
into my future father-in-law but at that 
he was pretty well upset when I left him. 
Personally I had no misgivings on the 
score of my ability to beat Larry Barlow 
again. I had a trump card to play against 
him. 

I dropped into the untidy den that 
Jimmie Wallace called his office about 5 
o’clock that afternoon. The managing 
editor of the Times was sucking a vile 
black pipe and scowling ferociously at 
the afternoon edition of the Star. It was 
characteristic of him, as it is of all good 
newspaper men, that he hated his opposi- 
tion with a full and rancorous degree of 
enmity that stopped just a little short of 
a desire to put an infernal machine un- 
der the enemy’s press. 

“If you can spare five minutes from 
your arduous duties, I’d like to have the 
whole story about Union Electric now,” 
I said, taking the three-legged chair that 
was provided for the accommodation of 
visitors. “Time’s come to make use of 
your valuable information about the 
frenzied financing of the U. E. crowd.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said Jimmie. “I’ve 
acquired a cramp in my anticipatory 
powers waiting for the day when I could 
put the rhetorical 
hooks into ‘Fifty 
Per Cent.’ Wilson 
and his gang. I’m 
the big dog with 
the brass collar 
when it comes to 
muck-raking. 
Tainted wealth is 
going to appear un- 
healthy after I get 
through with this 
bunch. They’ll 
wish they were 
back with the rest 
of us; just a week’s 
pay ahead of the 
wolf.” 

“Don’t know as 
it will come to a 
newspaper expo- 
sure,” I warned. 
“However, give us 
the facts as con- 
cisely as you can.” 

“Well, there’s 
just one man out- 
side of the inner 
ring who knows 
why the dividends 
have been passed on 
Union Electric the 
past two years and 
a half; and that’s 
yours inquisitive- 
ly,” went on Wal- 
lace. “I’ve been 
gum-shoeing 
around the Union 
Electric preserves 
for a couple of 
/ Yyears and I’ve 
picked up some 
facts that would 
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bring a silence cheque running into three 
figures any day. You know that Union 
Electric always paid anywhere from 8 
to 10 per cent. and the honest but frugal 
investors of Martinville used to look for- 
ward to their dividends as something as 
sure as death and taxes.” 

“Suddenly the dividends stop. Why? 
Profits are not going out in salaries, for 
the directors get the same as they always 
did. Zevenue hasn’t fallen off; more 
people are hanging on to straps and turn- 
ing switches than ever before. The di- 
rectors explain it all quite to the satis- 
faction of the honest but frugal investors 

not. The money has been spent in im- 
provements and extensions to plant. The 
directors are sacrificing present profits 
with an eye to the future. 

“I know everything that has been done 
in the way of an improvement during the 
past three years. There was the addition 
to the power plant two years ago. Price 
paid to contractor for this was $22,000. 
Any architect’s apprentice could put up 
that lean-to under $12,000. The con- 
tractor was one James K. Carter who 
isn’t a contractor at all but the manager 
for a select group who take contracts on 
the quiet and who pay Carter $100 a 
month; I can prove that. I also think 
I can prove that the group consists of 
Jim Harvey, Wilson, Barlow and a few 
other choice spirits, all directors of Union 
Electric. 

“The double-tracking on Main street 
went to a Toronto firm known as the Uni- 
versa] Contracting Co. I don’t know the 
exact figures paid for the work nor just 
about what was actually expended but 
the profit must have been somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $30,000. Nothing is 
known of. the Universal Contracting Co. 
in Toronto, but I can lay proofs on the 
table any day that the men behind it are 
the same crowd—the directors of Union 
Electric. Simple enough when. you rea- 
son it out that way. The directors have 
jooted the profits of Union Electric by 
paying it out to bogus com- 
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have three weeks to work in. Annual 
meeting comes on then.” 

“My plan of campaign to secure the 
control of the Union Fiecirical Co. was 
based on a positive xnowiedge that the 
ring running things held only about forty 
ner cent. of the stock. The rest was split 
vp into small blocks held by individuals 
in the town and throughout the sur- 
rounding districts. A large proportion 
of this scattered stock was held in single 
shares and this accounted for the fact 
that Wilson, Barlow and Harvey had 
heer able to keep absoiute control without 
holding actually a controlling interest. It 
had been found impossible to get enough 
of the small shareholders together on any 
issue to outvote the directors. 

I decided to enlist the services of a 
few of the moneyed men who had backed 
me in the publication of the Times and 
the civic campaign. I tried Silas Hen- 
nesley first.” 

“Are you on for a try at control of 
Union Electric?” I asked. 

“It can’t be done,” replied Hennesley, 
with his usual lack of enthusiasm. “Son, 
I’ve tried it on three occasions and been 
beaten each time. Ever try to drive a 
drove of pigs through a gate? That’s 
nothing to the job of getting enough of 
the shareholders of Union Electric to- 
gether and voting the one way. I got 
forty-five per cent. of the stock once but 
my inability to get to Ham. Burgar beat 
me. The other crowd had forty-seven per 
cent. Ham. Burgar and his six per cent. 
stayed at home.” 

“You voted that stock by proxy for the 
most part. My idea is to buy control. 
The time was when you couldn’t buy 
Union Electric at any price. Now you 
can. Two and a half years without divi- 
dends has cooled off the enthusiasm of 
the public for Union Electric.” 

“It’s a matter of mere detail, of 
course,’ said Hennesley, drily, “but 
where will you get the money to buy 
enough stock?” 


court. After I’ve put a few questions to 
this Wallace, I’ll be able to judge what 
chance we’ve got to put striped suits on 
our friends across the way. If Wallace 
has the goods”—and he brought his huge 
ham-like hand down on the desk with a 
thump—“I’ll come in on it. And I'll stay 
to the finish!” ' 

We convinced Hennesley and a few 
others without much difficulty. A quiet 
campaign for the acquirement of the 
stock was then launched. Shares which 
had once been held as high as $125 could 
be purchased at par and in many cases 
the holders were glad to get that price. 
We proceeded cannily with our plans, 
buying through agents entirely. In two 
week’s time we had nearly forty per cent. 
of the stock under lock and key. After 
that it came slower. Enough of the share- 
holders were inclined to hold on in the 
hope of a turn for the better to make it 
difficult for us to acquire the needed mar- 
gin of stock. In addition there were evi- 
dences that the other side were bestirring 
themselves to either buy up the out- 
standing stock or to get proxies. In some 
cases we had to offer as high as $125 and 
did not always meet with acceptances 
even at that figure. 

During the last week the fight became 
a hot one. The directors had found out 
that an attempt was being made to wrest 
control from them, although they had no 
real information as to the motive behind 
the attack or who was backing it. They 
suspected Silas Hennesley and were, I be- 
lieve quite confident of their power to 
down him a fourth time, although they 
were not taking any chances. 

When the annual meeting was three 
days off we had positive information that 
the opposing camp would be voting at 
least forty-five per cent., with the possi- 
bility of running it higher still. We held 
forty-two per cent. of the stock and the 
possibility of acquiring more was a slim 
one. The stock still vutstanding was 
held by parties who had no intention of 

selling and could not be in- 





panies made up of their es- 
timable selves.” 

In the same strain Jimmie 
laid bare the complete record 
of the extensions carried 
out on the Union Electrical 
systems since the time when 
dividends ceased. I checked 
up his evidence closely and 
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reaches its point of culmination. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The fourth and last installment of 
“The Tortoise” will appear in the next issue. 


It will deal with 
a hard political fight, introducing a party convention, and a 
stiff election in which the rivalry between Haven and Cutshaw 
This final installment will 
give an accurate picture of how an election is fought in the 
Canadian town. 


= duced to give us proxies. 
The prospect looked decided- 
ly blue. 

“We have only one chance 
left,” said Silas Hennesley 
at a conference held the 
morning of the day before 
the annual meeting. “We 
may be able to swing Ham. 








came to the conclusion that 
he had a strong case. 

“All we need to make our case com- 
plete,” he concluded, “is to get hold of the 
books of the company. Let me get my 
hands on the books and the whole gang 
will go to jail.” 

“All we have to do is to get a control- 
ling interest and then we can investi- 
gate the books as fully as we like,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Jimmie, cynically, “all we 
have to do is to get a controlling inter- 
est. All you have to do to become a 
millionaire is to save a dollar a week 
for a million weeks. How do you pro- 
pose to get control? Steal the stock? 
Have some counterfeit certificates issued 
and vote them?” 

“IT ean get control,” I said. 
that to me.” 

“Go to it,” grunted Jimmie. “You 


“Leave 


“You’ll supply it,” I put in promptly. 
“You and two or three others. It’s the 
chance of a lifetime.” I leaned over and 
tapped him on the knee. “Mr. Hennesley, 
I’ve got the goods on that crooked crowd 
in control now. Let us get control—and 
the books—and they’ll be tagged for the 
penitentiary or a quick exit.” 

Hennesley’s deep-sunk eyes fixed me 
with a cold stare. Although there was 
not the flicker of an eye-lash to denote 
that he heard what I said, he took in my 
partial recapitulation of Wallace’s evi- 
dence without missing a word or an in- 
flection. 

“T’ll have a talk with you and this spry 
young reporter,” he said. “The story is 
a plausible one but lots of plausible 
stories have fallen down when it came to 


Burgar into line. He holds 
six per cent. of the outstand- 
ing stock and ean swing this meeting 
either one way or the other.” 

No person had seen Ham. Burgar yet 
for the best reason in the world; he 
wouldn’t permit himself to be seen. 
Hamilton Burgar was the Croesus of the 
county. He owned several farms: a 
couple of stores and parcels of land in 
every town in the county. If general 
opinion were anywhere near the truth, 
his safe was bulging with securities of 
all kinds. He was a surly fellow, with an 
intractable temper. He was a misan- 
thrope, a misogynist, an atheist; in 
fact the name of Ham Burgar had be- 
come synonymous with everything that 
was disagreeable to the public mind. 
A tumble-down house on the back sec- 

Continued on Page 71. 
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Comfort and the Conservation of Marriage 


By ALAN 


SULLIVAN 


Illustrated by JOHN PATTERSON 





BOUT a year ago there was pub- 

lished in MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 

an article entitled “Marriage 
and the Conservation of Comfort.” In 
that article I endeavored to throw 
some additional light on marriage 
(which must, by now, be considered a 
well established custom) and to erect 
for the youthful benedict a few guide 
posts in what is admitted to be a rather 
distracting area. It was further point- 
ed out that the youthful benedict was 
a toy in the hands of a superior being. 

I am now led to still further con- 
sideration of this subject, with the 
result that whereas my former admo- 
nitions were addressed to the male 
mammal, I herewith proffer to the 
arbitress of his existence some infor- 
mation which, if properly used, will 
convert matrimonial anxieties into a 
garden of pleasure. 

My object in this is purely philan- 
thropic. One is occasionally depressed 
at the frequency with which the young 
and inexperienced female, whether 
questing, betrothed or married, comes 
to the false conclusion that she has 
lost the affection of the male mammal, 
whether rising, hooked or landed. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, in “Man and 
Superman,” describes the struggles of 











glittering, gasping and engaged, he 
still demonstrates that pathetic desire 
to rip the moon and stars from their 
setting and lay them at your feet. 

Secondly, he wants your sympathy. 
I do not infer that there is necessarily 
anything for you to be sympathetic 
about, but he wants your sympathy— 
just on general principles. 

Thirdly, he craves your approbation. 
I do not infer that there is necessarily 
anything to approve of but, he wants 
your approbation — just on general 
principles. 

Believe me, Arabella, there is no 
more remarkable sight than that of a 
great, hulking, bull-headed man of 
very average ability expanding, soft- 
tening and gradually dissolving under 
the praise of a small, level-headed wo- 
man, who knows what to say and how 
and when to say it. 

It is a moral certainty that eight 
husbands out of ten sneak home in the 
evening and expect and receive their 
wives’ sympathy and approbation, 
when they know perfectly well that 
any such demonstration is absolutely 
undeserved; and I might add their 
wives know it too. 

If you, Arabella, desire your husband 
to consider you intelligent, you must 








Jack Tanner to escape from his self- 

recognized destiny in the form of Ann. 

But he also describes Ann as so perfectly conscious that 
Tanner will shortly come—willingly, or unwillingly to his 
appointed fate—that she herself is more or less inactive. 
In other words she relies almost entirely on that fatal 
attraction which has resulted in the custom of marriage, 
and she does nothing for her own part to hasten and 
strengthen the operation of a universal law. I submit that 
it is impossible for any woman to fold her hands and watch 
the operation of any universal law. 

To make my point, I would submit that, before attempt- 
ing to deal with a prospective husband, it is advisable to 
know of what the male mammal! consists, what is his weak- 
ness and strength, his liking and aversions; and, Arabella, 
once this is established, you have him in the hollow of 
your hand. 

At the outset, I state without compromise that the 
genus homo is intensely susceptible and _ sentimental, 
infinitely more so than the genus femina. Regard him, 
Arabella, for a moment. He has three distinct phases 
all of them of value to you. 

Firstly: As a boy he is clumsy, covered with curious 
blushes and timid in your presence. He approaches you 
with votive offerings of pebbles, birds eggs, marbles and 
other treasures for which you have not the slightest use. 
Later on, he strangles himself with high collars, ruins him- 
self with florists’ bills, and sumptuous editions of Shelle; 
and Keats, blossoms into sartorial vagaries and altogether 
lives a deliriously uncomfortable existence, because of your 
immediate presence. Still later, Arabella, when you have 
drawn him gently but firmly to the shore, and he lies 


openly agree with and approve of him. 
It may be objected that men differ 
to such an extent that a general rule is not applicable, 
that it is not likely that any two women will follow exactly 
the same line. In the central station electrical business 
there is what is called the “diversity factor.” This is of 
great importance. In everyday language it means that it is 
most desirable that a power plant producing electrical 
energy should have as great a variation as possible in its 
list of customers, in order to avoid having too many similar 
demands for power at similar hours. 

Womankind has an extraordinarily high diversity 
factor and is consequently admirably equipped to answer 
instantaneously all the demands made upon it. 

Let us now take the normal case of meeting, seeking, 
courtship and “marriage.” At the outset I hold that when 
boy and girl grow up together and subsequently marry, 
such an instance is abnormal and often unprofitable. There 
is no room left for surprise—and the promise of mutual 
surprise, is one of the strongest incentives to marriage. 
Where there is no surprise, there is no discovery, either 
mental or temperamental, and if you rob the future of 
discovery, vou rob it of its greatest invitational charm. No! 
the normal and average case is that in which Percival, 
suddenly catching sight of you, Arabella, is seized of the 
belief that without you life will be an arid waste. As a 
matter of fact it won’t, but he doesn’t know it. At this junc 
ture, you will, if you are wise, simply fold your hands and 
do nothing. You may, if you wish, be slightly petitionary. 
This will appeal to Percival’s protective instinct, the only 
instinct which in the long run you can depend on. I don’t 
suggest that you try to look like a dainty flower. Percival 
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doesn’t usually like them too dainty. But you must have 
just a shade of aloofness. The horrible truth remains that 
if you are too easy Percival won’t want you. Don’t fall into 
his outstretched arms till they begin to ache a little with 
the effort of holding them out; and again, don’t let them 
ache too long. This hour of uncertainty calls for all your 
intelligence. It is infinitely more arduous and nerve-rack- 
ing than any subsequent hour can ever be. 

We will assume now that the stars in their courses are 
favorable, that Percival has automatically turned in the 
right direction, that he has developed quite strongly that 
eruptive generosity before referred to, that you have begun 
to regard each other as mutual property, that he has an 
inclination to desert the club in the evening and to raise 
questions of morals and manners with the rest of his 
bacheler cronies, that he is, in short, beginning to be sub- 
jugated by those elusive influences created by your policy 
of masterly inactivity. Let us assume all this. 

Now, Arabella, comes that comparative stage which 
precedes actual capitulation. You will, if you are wise, be 
slightly cruel. You will apparently waver, if only appar- 
ently. You will, in a purely casual way, speak approvingly 
of some other man’s looks or ability. You will, by various 
means about which you know everything and I know noth- 
ing, produce in the mind of Percival a condition in which 
all he has to offer will appear unworthy, if not contemptible. 

The psychology of this particular period is of absorbing 
interest. It is understandable by means of an argument 
based on molecular attraction and repulsion, an argument 
having a fundamental and scientific basis, and demon- 
strable with certain chemical sub- 
stances in a test-tube. —< 
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has not only got down in the dust but is also rolling in it. 
Your final strategical move is to settle on the day before 
he gets up. 

Let us pass over your marriage and your honeymoon. 
There are phases of life the contemplation of which renders 
me unintelligible. 

You have now been married for a year, and have got 
used to each other: that is the general way of putting it. 
But as a matter of fact you, Arabella, are beginning to 
to realize that Percival is just a good, decent, average sort 
of chap, and Percival has subjectively admitted that life 
offers occupations quite as attractive as that of holding 
your hand and reiterating prevarications about your eye- 
brows. You are, furthermore, silently but somewhat griev- 
ously disappointed that he begins to take you a little for 
granted. 

This, my dear Arabella, is where you, if you are wise, 
commence to tell Percival a little more about yourself. 
Here is where you score by your former reticence. Be dig- 
nified—and on occasions a trifle unapproachable. You must 
now not be even slightly contemptuous, for it is bad form to 
despise one’s own possessions, but if Percival begins to 
think you are to any degree unattainable, his pride will be 
touched and he will squander his dignity in appeals to you. 
There will be evenings when he will come home apparently 
wearied with the day’s efforts. As a matter of fact he isn’t 
wearied at all. It’s merely his way of rousing your sym- 
pathy. His day’s work would look probably something like 
this: He reached the office at nine and read some letters 
the stenographer had opened for him. He dictated the 
answers while he smoked a cigar. 
Upon the arrival of a business friend 





Let me put it in another way. You 
and Percival, are, so to speak, free, 
and yet you are not free. You are, as 
it were, anchored, and yet, in a sense, 
still drifting about. At one moment 
you want to drift a little longer and 
the next moment you want to anchor. 
You are not quite sure either of what 
you are getting or giving up; and 
again, you are perfectly sure. I sub- 
mit, Arabella, that these emotions are 
the most delicious you will ever ex- 
perience; and your treatment of your 
subject at this precise time will throw 
a good deal of light on your ideas on 
comfort and the conservation of 
marriage. 

Here let me implore you not to give 
way to hysterical promises of all the 
things you are going to be and do after 
the eventful day. 

My observation is that these 
prophecies are made during certain ex- 
quisite moments which the author of 
this article must pass by in sympa- 
thetic silence. 

Arabella, I warn you—let Percival 
do the promising—give him his head, 
and he’ll do it. His eyes will flash and 
his chest will puff. Let it puff. Let 








they both went to the club to talk the 
matter over. Followed lunch and an- 
other cigar. Then back to the office 
to read more letters, which were sub- 
sequently answered. The day winding 
up with a third cigar and an exhaust- 
ing journey home. You will agree, 
Arabella, that this is enough to use up 
any man, and if you don’t believe me 
just ask Percival’s stenographer. She 
knows. 

Your programme under these con- 
ditions is to kiss him, smooth his hair, 
get his slippers, tell him you love him, 
and in a general way make as much 
fuss over him as if he had discovered 
the North Pole or a new breakfast 
food. As a result he will be firmly con- 
vinced that you understand men and 
are not a suffragette. With many 
wives this is an everyday affair and 
you must learn to expect it. If, on the 
other hand, he comes home disgusted, 
disgruntled and depressed, and says he 
has lost a lot of money, you must 
immediately say that you are proud 
of his honesty and high principles and 
that you would much sooner go with- 
out a cook than have him succeed the 
way so many men do; and this in spite 





him swamp himself in a perfect morass 
of promises. 

At this time, also, comes again the temptation to tell 
him all about yourself. Don’t do it. Don’t you see, Ara- 
bella, that if he knows nothing about you except what’s 
good for you he should know, your position is impregnable. 
He will think he knows it all anyway. Let him think so. 
And if Percival should now contrast your sweet, delicate, 
pure, spiritual and exquisite person with his unworthy, 
coarse, uncouth, matter-of-fact, material self, you may be 
absolutely certain that he has arrived at that state of life 
to which destiny has called him. It simply means that he 








of the probable fact that Percival 
hasn’t enough business sense to get 
change for a quarter without losing on the deal. 

This also is the season for your first serious quarrel. 
Later you won’t be able to discover what it was about, but 
you will be confronted by a Percival, infinitely removed 
from the one who used to perjure himself about your per- 
sonal appearance. On this occasion he will stand before 
you, stripped of all the attraction with which your 
affection had invested him—a cruel, unreasonable, incon- 
siderate, selfish, self-satisfied creature who calls himself 
aman. Continued on Page 83. 
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The Man of Decision: | sweet mares 


T is the positive, decisive man, the man 
who can say “No” with emphasis, or 
“Yes” with vigor, and stick to it, 

that wins. 

There is no quality which will help the 
young man to get on more than the repu- 
tation of knowing what he wants, and of 
deciding at once forcibly and finally. The 
power to decide quickly and independent- 
ly marks the successful man. The habit 
of prompt and energetic decision is a tre- 
mendous asset. It is splendid capital in 
itself. 

Napoleon had a wonderful faculty of 
deciding great questions, matters of pro- 
found importance, on the instant. 

The chief trouble with people who are 
cursed with the habit of indecision is that 
they cannot bear to sacrifice the things 
that conflict with their purpose, they don’t 
want to let go of anything; they want to 
carry them all along. They want to eat 
their cake and have it, too. 

Men of weak decision always want time 
to think a thing over. They like to con- 
sider it on all sides before deciding. But 
the more they think it over the more per- 
plexed they become. And the more they 
entangle the whole situation. 

How quickly, too, an undecided, vacillat- 
ing man communicates his uncertainty 
and vacillation to those about him! 
Everyone who works for him catches his 
disease; it is as contagious as smallpox. 
He never quite knows what he wants to 
do; he is always on the fence. Of course, 
his employees cannot decide things for 
him. Everything about the establishment 
of which he is the nominal head, drags; 
the whole atmosphere is loaded with in- 
decision. Orders are half executed, letters 
are half finished, repairs wait for more 
definite orders, and transactions with 
other people “hang fire” and are finally 
abandoned. An employer of this kind is 
continually out of patience with those em- 
ployed by him, whereas, the root of the 
trouble lies in himself. The wavering, 
balancing, reconsidering raind always in- 
dicates a weak, inefficient mentality. 

You can cure the curse 
of indecision by resolving 


the same time it is an ability that can be 
carefully cultivated. It is one of those 
“Common virtues” which, in the end, often 
triumph over seemingly greater gifts. 

The power to decide quickly becomes 
crippled by the habit of wavering, irreso- 
lution and reconsidering, the habit of put- 
ting off final decisions just as long as 
possible. After a while the power of de- 
cision becomes practically paralyzed so 
that one is almost incapable of acting 
quickly upon any matter of importance. 

I know people who seem to have a 
mortal terror of making a decision on 
anything which will materially affect their 
condition. They cannot bear the thought 
of making a change. The houses of some 
of these epople have became totally unfit 
for residence because of changes and 
growth in their neighborhood, yet they 
cling tenaciously to them because they 
cannot bear to decide to make a change. 

It seems almost impossible for men and 
women with certain temperaments to com- 
mit themselves unreservedly. There is al- 
ways an “if” or an “and” or a “but”; 
always some string to their decisions, 
some loop-hole to crawl out of. These 
non-committal characters are discon- 
certed and the moment they feel that 
there is no possible way of retreat. 
They will give you their opinion or 
decision if you press them hard enough, 
but there is always some qualifying clause 
or some reservation in it. They cannot 
bear to think that they are committed to 
anything irrevocably. If there is only 
some possible way out, they feel easy. If 
not, they are troubled. 

The habitual balancer, the person who 
is always weighing and reconsidering, 
rarely develops any strength of purpose, 
because he cannot stand by his decision. 
The thing is always bobbing up again for 
reconsideration, and in this way the man 
loses finally, all his power of judgment 
and prompt decision. 

Nothing will so demoralize your judg- 
ment as to always distrust it. Do not 
allow yourself to decide a thing until you 


“Didn’t dare burn his bridges behind 
him, because he wanted to leave a way 
open; could not give up all hope of a re- 
treat if the chosen career proved too diffi- 
cult,” has caused many a life failure. 

There is a tremendous force in going 
into an undertaking with the irrevocable 
decision to win, with the grim resolve to 
reach the goal and take the prize at all 
hazards. The very effort of putting your- 
self into the winning attitude, resolving 
that if you make up your mind to study 
law, if you decide to become a lawyer, 
you are going to be a good one, a great 
one, and that you are willing to commit 
yourself unreservedly to your purpose 
and to make any sacrifice in order to ac- 
complish it; the very robustness of your 
determination will help you to overcome 
many obstacles which discourage the 
weak. The law student who starts out 
with a sort of understanding with him- 
self that he will try law anyway, and if 
he doesn’t like it he can go into something 
else, will never make a lawyer. 

LEADERS ARE ALWAYS POSITIVE. 

Whatever success qualities a great busi- 
ness man may lack, there are certain 
characteristics that are never absent. He 
must have the ability to decide quickly, 
vigorously and finally. He must have a 
strong initiative; and that means that he 
must be original, inventive, resourceful 
and positive. Leaders are never negative. 
They are not imitators or copiers, or 
cowards. They must have courage. 

The trouble with most youths is that 
they are not half committed to their 
career, they are so loosely attached to 
their life work that they are easily de- 
tached by discouragement or by any out- 
side influence. A man never amounts to 
much in this world until he has a life aim, 
until he is willing to burn all bridges be- 
hind him and commit himself to his work 
without reservation. 

There is a certain type of mind which 
never dares to decide anything of import- 
ance offhand or quickly. People of this 
kind must always “think the matter over,” 
meditate upon it; they are 
like a child—the more it 





every morning that you will, 
during that day, decide 
things without possibility of 
recall; that you will use the 
best information and the 
best judgment at your com- 
mand and then close the in- 
cident, the contract, what- 
ever it may be, and dismiss 
the whole affair from your 





EDITOR’S NOTE .—Do you find it hard to say “no” some- 
times? If you do, you still have something to conquer before 
you can count yourself thoroughly efficient. The efficient man 
is above all else a man of firm decisions. 
has taught readers of MacLean’s some of the lessons of self- 
inspiration shows in the accompanying article the paramount 
importance of being prompt and firm in decisions. 


Dr. Marden, who 


plays with the spoon, the 
more it dreads the nauseous 
medicine. 

I know of no habit which 
is so fatal to efficiency and 
especially to leadership as 
the habit of dawdling with 
the decision, weighing, bal- 
ancing arguments on either 








mind. You will secure your- 

self against vacillation by refusing after 
it is thus closed, to wonder whether you 
have done the wisest thing, by resisting 
every temptation to open the matter and 
reconsider it. 


You must learn to trust your judgment, 
to abide by your decisions, or you will 
never get anywhere. The ability to decide 
things quickly, finally and wisely is one 
of the highest forms of genius. But at 


have used your best judgment, and then 
make your decision final and with em- 
phasis. It is astonishing what an impetus 
all the faculties receive by an irrevocable 
committal to action. 

When we learn to depend upon our de- 
cisions, then the judgment will improve. 
But when we are conscious that we are 
likely to change our minds a half-dozen 
times after we have decided a thing, the 
quality of the judgment becomes impaired. 


side until one has lost the 
power to decide with any 
energy. 

The weak, vacillating decider is always 
taking things up for reconsideration be- 
cause he is not quite sure that he has done 
the right thing, and when he allows him- 
self to waver and to think over the argu- 
ment on one side he begins to doubt the 
wisdom of his decision, then he takes up 
the other side with the same uncertainty, 
and the result is that he is incapable of 
arriving at any intelligent conclusion. 
















THE FIRST THING TO LEARN. 


One of the first things for a young man 
or woman to learn in life is the power of 
quick, prompt, and energetic decision, the 
decision which is not always coming up 
for reconsideration when opposing ar- 
guments are presented. It is infinitely 
better to make mistakes by deciding too 
quickly, or by making a wrong decision, 
than to be always vacillating, hanging in 
the balance, not knowing what to do. 

No one can hope to succeed in these 

days, when every one is pusher or pushed, 
who has not positive foree—the power of 
rapid and firm decision. The man who 
hesitates to-day, who stands still, not 
knowing which way to go, will very soon 
find himself pushed one side by forceful 
men. 
Everybody dislikes indirectness, am- 
biguity, circumlocution, because these 
waste valuable time and clog all progress; 
the direct method is the winning one in 
every vocation. 

Cultivate, then, this great secret of 
focusing effort, coming to the point, and 
striking at the heart of the subject; for 
therein lies a great factor of success. 

JUDGE A MAN BY HIS WORDS. 

The direct man, the man of few words, 
always carries weight and always makes 
a good impression. The chatterer, the 
man whose words precede his thoughts, 
arouses suspicion of quantity and quality 
of his gray matter. You can usually tell 
by talking to a stranger for five minutes 
whether he is a good business man by the 
number of words he uses and the direct- 
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ness or indirectness of his language in ex- 
pressing his ideas. 

Directness is the earmark of an efficient 
brain. Roundabout people are not efficient 
or effective. The efficient mind is always 
the direct mind. The man of few words, 
who drives right at the heart of things, 
who strikes the marrow at the first at- 
tempt, is the man who accomplishes 
things. 

The indirect brain does not think clear- 
ly. It stumbles and fumbles and feels its 
way. 

Directness is characteristic of all suc- 
cessful business men. There are plenty of 
men with good education who know a 
great deal but they cannot come to a 
focus, and the man who is a long time in 
coming to the point never knows where or 
when to stop. Like some of our railroads, 
he has poor terminal facilities. 

The ability to arrive quickly and effec- 
tively at a conclusion is a mark of a mas- 
ter mind. It does not matter how able, 
well educated, or clever you may be, if 
you cannot come to the point decisively 
and effectively, if you lack the ability to 
focus your ideas, you will never make a 
leader of men. 

“T saw one excellency within my reach,” 
said Jay, “ it was brevity, and I deter- 
mined to obtain it.” Few words, and these 
to the point, quick thought, direct action, 
prompt decision—these may seem simple 
enough, the commonest of common vir- 
tues, and yet they are among the most 
important ingredients that go to the mak- 
ing of great men, as is also the ability to 





abide by one’s decision, no matter what 
others say. 

I have often heard people in mature 
life say: “If I had only kept on as I had 
begun, if I had only persisted in carrying 
cut my ambition, I might have amounted 
to something and been infinitely happier.” 

Multitudes of people have led miserable 
lives of regret, with thwarted ambitions 
constantly torturing them, simply be- 
cause, in a moment of weakness and dis- 
couragement, they turned back. 


DO NOT TURN BACK. 


If there is any time a person needs 
nerve, grit, and stamina, it is when tempt- 
ed to turn back, when the coward voice 
within says, “Don’t you see how foolish 
it is for you to try to do this thing? You 
have not the means nor the strength. 
How foolish to sacrifice years of comfort 
and pleasure at home among the people 
who love you for the sake of doing what 
you have undertaken! It is better to turn 
back and acknowledge your mistake than 
to go on and sacrifice so much.” 

What ever you do, or how heavy the 
burden, do not lay it down at such a time. 
No matter how dark the way, or how 
heavy the heart, wait until the “blue” de- 
pression or the discouragement has passed 
before taking any decided step. Stand by 
your original decision. To reconsider it 
because the way is hard is ruinous to 
character. 

Some good rules for those who find de- 
cision hard, are: 


Continued on Page 85. 











WAR 


Verses and Drawing by Egbert Reed 


| feed on the blood of a thousand dead, 
With a million more in line: 

On the ocean deep and the rocky steep 
From the Thames to the crimsoned Rhine 


Ard | laugh in glee as they put to sea: , 
For out of the unseen deep 

A hand is flung that drags them down 
Into beds of Eternal sleep 


I feed on the blood of a thousand dead: 
I'm the gluttonous God of War: 
Though my hands be red, | am still unfed 
And call for a million more. 
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THE 
MAXIXE. 
Mr. and Mrs 
Murray An- 
derson per- 
forming an 
intricate step. 
Mrs. Ander- 
son is wear- 
ing a costume 
especially de- 
signed for 
this dance by 
Paul Poiret, 

of Paris. 

















ae O dance or—-.” Well, that’s as far 

as we can parody the immortal 

William, for nowadays there 
just is no such thing as not to dance. 
All the world’s afoot, and every foot 
seems beating time to the gliding mea- 
sure of some Hesitation or Tango, or 
trotting in syncopated rhythm to a One- 
step or Maxixe. 

Two or three years ago there appeared, 
from no one knows where, that series of 
monstrosities that came to be called the 
Turkey Trot, the Bunny Hug and a dozen 
other idiotic names down to the Puppy 
Snuggle. There are only six people left 
who cannot tell you exactly where these 
dances came from; they are the investi- 
gators who have tried hardest to find out. 
One says, “probably from the Arizona 
Indians,” but that’s too cruel to the In- 
dians to be believed. Another says “from 
San Francisco’s Barbary Coast—per- 
haps,” and another “from the Apaches of 
Paris—maybe,” and there you have it. 
At any rate it matters not at all for they 
are dead as Julius Caesar—gone as the 
snows of yesteryear. Peace to them where 
they are. May they stay there; for, as 
examples of unmitigated ugliness and 
atrocious bad taste, they set a brand new 
limit. 

The only important thing about them 
is that they were the beginning of a dance 
revival that will leave its marks indelibly 
in history; yet no one recognized it. Some- 
one with a soul that writhed at their ugli- 
ness wailed a protest; someone with a 
penchant for decency backed this up with 
condemnation and lo, the world knew that 
they were. You remember how fast and 
furious raged the fight over what seemed 
to be only a sporadic outbreak of mid- 
summer madness in cheap dance halls in a 
few American cities—chiefly New York. 
Then those naively surprised dispatches 
began to creep into the cable news col- 





Have They Come 






Consider the New Dances— 


To Stay? 


By THEODORE RAND-McNALLY 


umns of the papers. “All Paris is dance 
mad”—“London takes up the new dances” 
—and so, one after anuther the world’s 
great capitals and metropolises joined 
the dancing procession. Yes, even Tokio; 





Miss May Murray, a well-known New 
York dancer. 


for not so many weeks ago came the an- 
nouncement that all “society” was danc- 
ing there, too. Canada joined in 
early. 

This is incomprehensible unless 
one stops to realize something of 
the origin and history—yes, even 
the philosophy of dancing. Before 
man was, was the dance; and by it 
in some form, crude or beautiful, all 
life expresses its primal emotions. 
In this we see the first glimpse of 
that foundation upon which rests 
the world-old fascination of the 
dance. The place of dancing in the 
life of our race can be understood 
only as we look upon the history of 
mankind, slighting neither its high 
lights nor its shadows. Back into 
the dimness of history’s dawn we go 
to find that in the dance man has, 
from the earliest times we know of, 
expressed his religion and his love. 
Through all stages of savagery and 
civilization the art of dancing is 
inseparably linked to all our tradi- 
tions of religion, of war, of work, of 
pleasure and of education. In the 
dance man has celebrated his vic- 
tories; with its rhythm he has 
lightened and cheered his work; in 
its intricacies he has taken his 
pleasure and by it he has educated 
his brain, his muscles and his man- 
ners. Every race and every degree 





EDITOR’S NOTE.—The new dances start ed as a fad of the smart sets of the large Ameri- 
The fad developed until devotees of dancing the world over have abandoned the 
waltz and the two-step for the livelier measure of the tango and one-step. Have the new dances 
come to stay? The writer of this article believes that in a modified form they will become 
permanent; and quotes as proof to past terpsichorean history. The waltz was as roundly 


abused in its infancy as the tango of to-day. Here at any rate are the facts of the case. 


of mankind from the rankest pagan to 
early Christian has interwoven the dance 
in its services to the deity it worshipped. 
Babylonian, Egyptian, Greek, Roman 
and Christian, to say nothing of the far- 
thest East and darkest Africa, have all 
alike danced their prayer and _ thei: 
thanks. 

Side by side with this stream from the 
source of man’s first art—for the dance 
is that—has run another, the dance as 
the expression of man’s love. Many climes 
and many branches of our race have de- 
veloped the dance of sexual attraction in 
as many forms. All arduous, all pas- 
sionate, some beautiful, some ugly, but all 
serving the one great purpose for which 
their inspiration was given to man, these 
dances have played their part in the 
building of our race and our civilization. 

In those last two paragraphs are the 
makings of several fine volumes on ethno- 
logy, archaelogy, comparative religion, 
evolution, natural history and several 
other weighty subjects, but since we 
started to talk about the dances of to-day 
and whence they came—perhaps you'd 





1 
A jumpy and strenuous dance. Miss McIlwaine 
and Mr. White in one of the Farland steps 











THE TANGO. 


Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle demon- 
strating one of the steps. 


rather write the learned stuff for your- 
self. c 

As Kipling says, “’Tis a far cry from 
Delhi to Lahore,” and yet it may seem 
farther from these dances of the primitive 
emotions to dancing as a pleasure and a 
social amusement. But it really is not. 
"he religious dancers of many nations be- 
came professionals whose services might 
be hired by the rich and great to amuse 
their guests. Into the dance in almost 
every land new ideas were woven. China 
made of it a language to narrate the his- 
story of dynasties. Egypt through the 
dance symbolized all human emotions. 
The Greeks, masters of finesse and 
beauty, made it the stately vehicle of 
buskined tragedy. They clothed it in the 
sack of comedy; gave it the sting of satire 
and the lilt of song. In Rome the panto- 
mime, bearing some Greek traditions, 
rose and decayed but from it after cen- 
turies had passed, sprang the ballet. 

Here again in that one word ballet is 
the text for another tome. Born in Italy, 
transplanted to France and revitalized, 
only once more to become a thing of rules 
not grace, it has come by its latest trans- 
planting into Russia to blossom in that 
most beautiful of all the dances the world 
has ever known—the Russian ballet. Its 
name is fascination. 

But somewhere in that development 
during the ages we call dark, man seized 
upon the arts of the professional and 
took them to himself to form a part of 
the technique in which with studied aban- 
don he proclaimed the joy that was in 
him, by his folk dances. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries as the ballet 
spread from court to court the eternal 
wish to dance again asserted itself and 
the society of that day evolved from a 
combination of folk dancing—the pure 
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joy of life and sunshine—and the more 
studied ballet forms, the dances which it 
proclaimed as the proper thing. 

From the folk dances of Bohemia came 
the earliest names we have for dances of 
a purely socia] nature—the Polonaise, the 
Mazurka, the Canaica. Of the gradual 
acceptance of these dances by the courts 
which were the society of the fifteenth 
century we know little beyond conjecture; 
but with the beginning of the sixteenth 
century we come upon the dance’s strang- 
est phenomenon. Springing apparently 
full panoplied into popularity came a 
series of new dance steps—the Branle, the 
Pavane, the Courant, the Volta, and the 
beginnings of the Minuet. From about 
1500 to 1530 all the world was dancing. 
Then the craze died down and the dances, 
now fully established, became set and 
standardized, formal and, though in some 
cases very beautiful, very cold and un- 
interesting. 

Nearly a century passed before the 
dance again attracted great attention. 
Then came a time of chaos not unlike that 
we have recently witnessed. The old un- 
quenchable fire of the dance to be a real 





Mrs. Vernon Castle, recognized as the 
leader of the exponents of new 
dances. 


expression of the dancer was fighting to 
be given life again. There were a thou- 
sand variations to all the dances. Though 
some of the social advice of Jean 
Tabouret, Canon of Langres, who wrote 
in 1588 sounds rather comic and anti- 
quated, it is almost painfully modern to 
hear him instruct his reader to make sure 
when he asks that a “basse dance” be 
played that the musicians “understand in 
your asking for a basse dance that you 
desire a regular and usual one.” 

The spirit of the dance was once more 
alive and in Queen Elizabeth’s reign— 
note it, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century—the world again awoke 
and danced. The Galliard was the new 
step this time, and it was with this mea- 
sure that young Sir Christopher Hatton 
danced his way into favor with Queen 
Elizabeth. Oh hackneyed phrase! Oh 
eternal feminine! 

Do you remember Scott’s reference to 
this dance in “Young Lochinvar’? 

“So stately his form, and so lovely 

her face 

That never the Hall such a Galliard 

did grace.” 

The dances of that early seventeenth 
century period had those of to-day either 
at an advantage or a disadvantage; that 


all depends on the viewpoint. In those 
good old days and courtly they started 
each dance with a kiss to the partner. 
That was what Shakespeare referred to 
in King Henry VIII. when he has the 
King say to Anne Boleyn, 

“Sweetheart 

It were unmannerly to take you out 

And not to kiss you.” 

Act I., Se. 4. 

Almost exactly one hundred years after 
the bard of Avon had gone beneath his 
undisturbed stone the dance was once 
more the subject of everyone’s talk for 
again the world was dancing. This re- 
vival was one rather of refinement of the 
art of the dance than of new forms. It 
was this period that gave force to the 
French proverb of the time, “Que de 
choses dans un Menuet,” which came to 
apply to anything requiring unusual dex- 
terity, tact and grace. It was the Minuet 
that outdistanced all others in the race 
for popularity. Things moved more slow- 
ly then than now and through the eigh- 
teenth century up to the colonial days of 
America those stately dances with the 
Minuet as their leader fulfilled all the 
dance needs of the world. 

Once more come to the impending 
change from century to century and from 
the throes of the French Revolution find 
new dances born. Most horribly crude 
and unbeautiful they were, and with but 
one exception they were born only to dis- 
appear quickly. The exception? From 
the old Volta, an ungraceful thing of hops 
and jumps someone had evolved a new 
dance which was shown to the world first 
in a piece called La Dansomania in Paris 
in 1793—and that was the waltz. The 
world was very busy then warring and 
changing its map, so we hear little of this 
wonderful new dance till Napoleon had 
reached the height of his career.then all 

Continued on Page 81. 





Miss Joan Sawyer and 


one of her partners. 
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The War on the Barbarian 
The Real Cause of the War is Placed at the Door of 


Prussian Intolerance 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


There have been many explanations ad- 
vanced for the outbreak of hostilities. 
Every man has his theory. Here is the 
way that G. K. Chesterton explains it. 
Needless to state, he has a viewpoint that 
is both original and logical. He works up 
to his own theory by demolishing all other 
theories with typical thoroughness. 


A NATION is a society that has a 
soul. When a society has two souls, 
there is—and ought to be—civil war. The 
second soul must either be conquered like 
the Southern States, or liberated like the 
Irish. For anything which has dual per- 
sonality is certainly mad; and probably 
possessed by devils. 
The awful struggle between the sepa- 
rate societies of 


have to deduce that Russia and Prussia 
are in alliance against France; and that 
Belgium is on the one side and Switzer- 
land on the other. You will find that you 
have made a miscalculation. 

Or, if you argue on the lines of Cap- 
tain Mahan, and make it a study of sea- 
power against land-power, you will bring 
out the surprising deduction that England 
and Germany are in alliance against 
France and Austria. 

Or, if you call it Individualism, as dis- 
tinguished from Socialism or Commun- 
ism, then you will go mad again. For you 
must admit that in a sense Prussia is 
much more Socialistic than we are; and 
Russia is much more Communistic than 
we are. 


It will be the same if you seek to settle 
it by race, and call it a war between Slav 
and Teuton. You will be faced with the 
painful scientific fact that the French 
certainly are not Slavs; but the Prussians 
most probably are. 

If you make it a war of the advanced 
and more modern nations against the 
more barbaric, you must manage to be- 
lieve that Paris thinks Sofia more modern 
than Vienna. 

By applying all the old electioneering 
tests, we could arrange the powers of 
Europe in every conceivable combination : 
except the real one. If it were Universal 
Manhood Suffrage, it would be Prussia 
and France against the world. If it were 
Free Trade, it would be England against 
the world. If it 





Europe to-day is 
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the war. 


A plan suggested by H. G. Wells, famous English author, for the division of Europe after 


Suffrage, it would 
have been the 
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British Colonies against Britain. But if 
the great war is not concerned with 
these rather shallow old political prob- 
lems, still less is it concerned with some- 
thing much shallower: the mere self- 
interest of the empires in “the balance of 
power.” None of the nations has fought 
with a more crusading fervor than Bel- 
gium, which need never have been in- 
volved at all, and which is certain to lose 
rather than gain, in all except the 
spiritual sense. The peace in Italy is al- 
most as chivalric as the war in Belgium. 
If Italy had attacked France she would 
have followed all diplomatic rules, and 
probably reaped many diplomatic favors: 
there can not be the smallest doubt that 
she refrained because the subjects of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel sympathized with the 
French. In short, Italy is in the Triple 
Alliance, but the Italians are not. I grave- 
ly doubt whether there was a single 
Italian, from the blackest blasphemer and 
assassin in the Camorra, to the great 
priest and peasant who has just died on 
the highest spiritual throne of this planet, 
who would not have preferred to see 
France killing Prussia, rather than Prus- 
sia killing France. 

It is in such dark, democratic unanimi- 
ties that the truth of this time is to be 
sought. This war is a great many other 
things as well. It is, as I have said, a 
spiritual war; it is in essence, though not 
in accidents, a religious war; but it is, 
above all things a popular war. It is at 
once the most unwilling and the most 
willing war the world has known. 


THE BACKWASH OF 1870. 


Eliminating all the cross-currents of 
accidents, the internal violence of Servia, 
the vulturous expectancy of Turkey, the 
pardonable sulks of Bulgaria, the pres- 
ence of division in Germany, and some- 
thing like reluctance in Austria, we may 
say that in bulk this business is rather a 
revolution than a war. It is the revolt, or 
the recoil, or whatever you call it, against 
the enormous and abnormal effort by 
which the petty princes of Brandenburg 
managed in a few generations to get 
themselves crowned like Charlemagne in 
the Gallery of Battles of Versailles. It 
is the backwash of 1870: all the waters 
flowing back into their natural channels. 

For when that Prussian effort was 
crowned with success at Sedan, all Europe 
knew in its heart, though its head was 
too stunned to move, that the success had 
about it something tragic and unnatural, 
like the prosperity of C£dipus: and that 
the peace that followed would be a silent 
pain. 

I have deliberately called the cuestion 
spiritual even rather than moral: I might 
eall it psychological or even psychic. 
There was something about that evil ro- 
mance that began with the rape of Silesia 
and ended with the rape of Alsace, that 
looked even more unthinkable than un- 
justifiable. It had a kind of abstract im- 
piety. And above all, it was like some 
awful and imperial pyramid standing on 
its apex: for it involved the supremacy 
of inferior over superior things. The best 
working definition of the state of affairs 
was given by a particularly patient and 
lucid French politician, Monsieur Hano- 
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taux, when he said: ‘“‘There goes up a cry 
from all the peoples, ‘Down with Bar- 
barians!’ ” 

But though the word “barbarian” is 
the key of the situation, it is very liable 
to be misunderstood. The Prussians 
themselves can not form a notion of what 
we mean when we call them barbarians; 
and that, as I shall show in a moment, is 
precisely because they are barbarians. 
They are perfectly and even pathetically 
sincere when they say they are the People 
of Culture; and even when they practi- 
cally deny that there is any culture at all 
in the land of Turgenev and the land of 
Chopin. And the Prussians really are cul- 
tured in the sense that they read a great 
many books. But the spirit of civilization 
is not to be found in books. 

Nor is barbarism a mere term of abuse 
for what people call “militarism.” Many 
of the most genuinely civilized states the 
world has known have been and are very 
military. Napoleon was no more a bar- 
barian than Raphael or Alfieri: he was a 
great and subtle Italian artist. The spirit 
of civilization does not lie in the ab- 
sence of war: otherwise the vanguard of 
civilization would consist almost entirely 
of Eskimos. 

Nor does barbarism mean anything so 
external even as real brutality and cruel- 
ty. Some of the most polished and en- 
lightened societies in history, Athens or 
-aris, have exacted appalling vengeance 
beyond the dreams of a Red Indian. No: 
the essence of barbarism is spiritual. It 
could easily coexist with universal know- 
ledge or everlasting peace; but it cannot 
be long regnant; because every man who 
has the soul of civilization feels it to be 
inferior even while it is supreme. 


WHAT IS A “BARBARIAN.” 


The psychology of the barbarian is 
this: that, like the lower animals, he does 
not understand reciprocity. He has not 
that little mirror in the mind in which 
we see the mind of the other man. If I 
scatter crumbs for the birds in winter, 
that will not prevent the birds from eat- 
ing my fruit in summer; because birds, 
like Prussians, are barbarians. If I leave 
the bee his honey, he may still leave me 
his sting. And he has not broken any 
contract, because bees, like Prussians, are 
barbarians. 

Now this fundamental unreason and in- 
equality, as of men ruled by beasts, can 
be tested by taking any civilized institu- 
tion in Prussia (and Prussia has nearly 
all civilized institutions) and noting that 
in each case Prussia has added this 
strange one-eyed and one-sided character. 
For instance, the duel is often called a 
relic of barbarism; but the duel, though 
it may be bad, is certainly not barbaric. 
It exists in Prussia; but it also exists in 
France, Italy, Belgium, Austria — in 
short, the duel exists almost everywhere 
where high civilization exists. But then 
the duel, right or wrong, is reciprocal. 

What does specially exist in Prussia, 
and does not exist anywhere in the world 
except in Prussia, is the idea of an officer 
really thinking himself a fine fellow, not 
only because he wears a sword when other 
people don’t, but even when he draws the 
sword on people who haven’t got any. 


Prussian officers really talk with a mon- 
strous solemnity about honor and vindi- 
cation in connection with an armed man 
attempting to murder a shopkeeper. I 
may thrust with my rapier; you must 
not thrust with your rapier: that is the 
soul of the barbarian. He is in the true 
sense half-witted: he can see only half 
of every question that is presented to him. 
He cannot turn his imaginative telescope 
round and look through the other end of 
it, even for a joke: the barbarian is in- 
capable of jokes. 

Now if we examine each of Prussia’s 
claims, even her legitimate claims, we 
shall find that they all exhibit this one- 
eyed philosophy. Thus, it is quite true 
that North Germany has a kultur, a 
scheme of arts and sciences. France and 
Italy have constantly praised it; England 
and America have rather overpraised it. 
But it does not praise anything but itself. 
It claims to be at once German culture 
and also universal culture: it would sub- 
stitute German not only for Polish but 
for Latin and for Esperanto. 


Little Turk or Japanee, 
Don’t you wish that you were me? 


is as far as its imagination can get in 
“world-politics.” 

Or, again, the Germans will sing beau- 
tiful ballads and noble battle-hymns about 
the most sacred and poetical of all ideas, 
the idea of boundaries. They can under- 
stand the idea of a man kissing the soil 
when he comes to his native land—that is, 
if it is German land. They understand 
that Germany begins where France leaves 
off: but they do not seem to be able to 
turn the map around and master the re- 
markable coincidence that France begins 
where Germany leaves off. 

And while they were actually singing, 
with tears in their eyes, how fast and true 
stood the watch on Rhine, they were mov- 
ing the watch miles and miles away from 
the Rhine to a country where nobody 
‘ared a curse about them, and a boundary 
which had no sacredness or meaning at 
all. 

This is the real difference at the depths 
of this business: Russia makes war for a 
dogma or France for a theory; but the 
enormous and unlimited ambition of 
Prussia is merely a limitation of the 


mind.—Everybody’s Magazine. 


REMOVING TREE STUMPS WITH 
ACID. 

Removal of large tree stumps during 
the clearing of new land, under ordinary 
processes is expensive, and also slow, 
excepting in cases where explosives are 
used. A simple method has been applied 
in Germany which eliminates much of the 
trouble usually encountered, and_ is 
feasible when time is not an important 
factor. A hole two inches in diameter is 
bored fairly deep into the middle of the 
stump and is then filled with equal parts 
of nitric and sulphuric acids, and plugged. 
After about five weeks’ time the large 
stumps of the hardest woods are so eaten 
by the acid that they are easily crumbled 
vith a pick. 
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A New China 
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in the Making 


Forces Now at Work Which Promise a Regeneration of 
the ‘‘Sleeping Giant’’ 


By SHEPHERD T. HAZARD 


A period of reorganization, of national 
regeneration, has been reached in China. 
Nominally a republic, the country is really 
governed by a dictator in the person of 
Yuan Shih-K'ai, and there is a strong ten 
dency shown to oust him from power, a 
movement that is led bu Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 
The possibility of a breaking up of the 
Chinese territory into several geographical 
and racial sections is dealt with in the 
following article, 


ey IMi means nothing in China, and life 

next to nothing. These two facts, 
taken in conjunction, go far to explain 
what China has accomplished and what 
it has failed to accomplish in the course 
of two-score centuries and more. 

For forty-five hundred years, since Fu- 
Hi, the first Emperor, Chinese history has 
crept forward sluggishly, with almost im- 
perceptible motion, like a brimming river 
on a level plain. For forty-five hundred 
years the Chinese have perished by the 
millions through starvation or by flood or 
pestilence or war, without a whimper. 

The mute stoicism with which Chinese 
by the hundred at the time of the Boxer 
rebellion bowed the neck to the sweep of 
the executioner’s sword caused the for- 
eigners who beheld them to gasp with an 
oppressive sense of the uncanny. 

China was hoary with age when Chris- 
tendom was kicking in its swaddling 
clothes. Gunpowder, the compass, the art 
of printing—the three great factors that 
made modern civilization possible—had 
been forgotten in China when Europe 
groped its way into them. The Chinese 
giant, sleeping through the ages, awoke at 
intervals, stretched himself, blinked 
drowsily about him, then lapsed again 
into slumber for a few more centuries. 

Into this inert mass came the shock of 
galvanic action in 1912, when the empire 
which Kublai Khan had brought to its 
highest power a thousand years ago, de- 
clared itself a republic. 

The world rubbed its eyes when it read 
the news. It wagged its venerable head 
and muttered under its breath: “Has the 
impossible happened?” 

When the froth and spume of the revo- 
lution began to agitate the smooth surface 
of the current of Chinese history, it 
quickly became apparent that the move- 
ment was aimed at the Manchu lords who 
had imposed the symbol of their mastery 
upon the Chinese in the form of the ridi- 
culous braided cue. Consequently off came 
the cue in the southern provinces, the 
centre of sedition, and the world’s hair 
market was flooded with the surplus pro- 
duct. 

The Chinese revolution, like every 
other revolution on record, was the out- 
come of material conditions. The Man- 
chu was crushed in the vice because he 
happened to represent the system under 


which the vast bulk of the Chinese people 
had been ground down to poverty hardly 
comprehensible to the Western mind. 

The people of China are the most in- 
dustrious, the most painstaking, the most 
patient on the face of the earth. A 
Chinese will labor upon a piece of jade on 
ivory for two years and count the time 
well spent if it brings him a pittance at 
which a European artisan would scoff; 
or he will delve intently into a few shovel- 
fuls of soil painfully scraped into the hol- 
low of a rock, for a measure or two of rice 
or grain which the European farmer 
would disdain to harvest. And he has 
done this through dynasty after dynasty. 

Despite his colossal industry and pa- 
tience, however, the average Chinese 
farmer is but a day’s supply removed 
from starvation, so to speak. The failure 
of a single crop sends the grim specter 
of famine stalking through the provinces. 

These abject conditions were the out- 
come of centuries of misgovernment. 
Something had to give way before the 
gnawing of perpetual poverty, and it was 
the Manchu that gave way—the Manchu 
who, since the establishment of the Ta 
Ch’ing dynasty, had stood for privilege in 
the vast empire of 400,000,000 people. 

When the armed forces of rebellion in 
China overthrew the crumbling military 
power of the Manchus, two elements 
loomed out of the smoke of battle and the 
stress of negotiations. These forces were 
Yuan Shih-K’ai, representing the con- 
servative tendencies of the north, and Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, embodying the radical de- 
sires of the south, grown definite and 
articulate under the fostering warmth of 
European education. 

After the infant ruler—infant in 
power, if no longer in years—had been 
relegated to the gilded prison of the For 
bidden City as the last of the Emperors, 
these jarring geovraphical and personal 
factors came into inevitable conflict, and 
it appeared for a time that a long and 
bitter struggle between the north and 
south would follow the combined revolt 
against the Manchus. 

Dr. Sun's followers charged, with some 
justice, that Yuan, the perpetual and ex- 
clusive candidate for the presidency of the 
new republic, had been too closely allied 
with the autocracy to be at heart a re- 
publican. Nanking. the southern capital, 
became the centre of the Sun faction. The 
republicans of Nanking contended that 
Nanking should be made the administra- 
tive and legislative centre of the new 
China, on the ground that Peking was too 
reminiscent of the political system which 
had been swept away. To this proposal 
Yuan and his followers objected ener- 
getically. When matters had reached this 
perilous juncture a compromise was 
reached on the basis of a pledge given by 
Yuan to submit the issue as between him- 
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self and Sun Yat Sen to adjudication by a 
free and untrammeled election. The re- 
sult of this election was the triumph of 
Yuan Shih K’ai and the eventual banish- 
ment of Sun Yat Sen. 

In the meantime the anti-republican 
tendencies of the administration at Pe- 
king became increasingly apparent with 
the restoration of a semblance of tran- 
quillity in the republic. The first overt 
assault upon republican institutions by a 
nominally republican president occurred 
when the successor of the Manchus dis- 
solved Parliament and announced that its 
functions were to be considered at an end. 

The coup d’etat produced a lively stir 
among the adherents of the republic, es- 
pecially in the south, where Sun’s defeat 
at the polls and his expulsion from the 
country had given point to apprehensions 
as to Yuan’s real purpose. Then came the 
announcement that the legislative power 
of the country would be vested in a sort 
of privy council, partly elected but mostly 
appointed by the President. Such a con- 
solidation of authority, in ordinary par- 
lance, is called a dictatorship. 

The new Chinese legislature, which by 
its very composition is bound to make 
laws in accordance with the wishes of the 
dictator, entered upon its duties last win- 
ter. The beginning of its existence 
marked another event in Chinese ad- 
ministration which gave new cause for 
alarm to the liberal elements in the re- 
public, and especially to the south. This 
event was the issuance of a decree which 
strikingly recalled the autocratic methods 
of the old regime. The decree ordained 
the establishment of the Confucian sys- 
tem of philosophy as the state religion of 
China. 

The disaffection stimulated by Yuan’s 
backward policies has spread throughout 
the south and is penetrating into the 
north. Dr. Sun, from his refuge in Tokyo, 
is keeping up the agitation with energy. 

He would be a rash prophet, therefore, 
who would predict the permanence of the 
existing order in China. On the contrary, 
all signs point to a rejadustment in the 
near future, possibly on the basis of a 
separation, at least temporary, between 
the north and the south. Between these 
two sections of the country there are ir- 
reconcilable differences of tradition, tem- 
per, and political sentiment which may 
well bring about the rupture that ap- 
peared imminent when Yuan Shih-K’ai 
became provisional president. 

The outcome of the struggle will be of 
supreme importance to the world. China, 
with its teeming population of 400,000,000 
and its vast mineral and manufacturing 
resources, is the only remaining great 
area of unexploited wealth in the world 
The capacity of the Chinese people for 
productive operations is amply indicated 
by the fact that even now the Chinese are 
the merchants and the financiers of the 
Far East. 

Throughout the Far East, under the 
flags of a dozen nations, the Chinese is 
the comprador, the manager, the banker, 
and the executor of all the world and his 
wife—and his efficiency in all these re- 
lations is far deadlier than the efficiency 
of the justly famous Japanese. The chit, 
or “I.0.U.,” of the Chinese is a familiar 
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banking medium for Europeans, all the 
way from Vladivostok to Rangoon and 
beyond. 

The possibilities of the swarms of China 
as a producing power are best indicated 
by the fact that, despite the destructive- 
ness of the military operations in 1911, 
the last year before the fall of the em- 
pire, the foreign trade of the country 
amounted to the respectable total of near- 
ly $600,000,000. This figure, however, is 
only a trifie compared with the ultimate 
capacity of the land and the people under 
a stable and enterprising Government. 

In one respect the Yuan Shih-K’ai ad- 
ministration, travesty on a republican 
Government though it be, is accomplish- 
ing much for the ultimate economic inde- 
pendence of the country. Under previous 
imperial authorities and local governors 
the European powers had been in the 
habit of scrambling for concessions, much 
as dogs scramble over bones. Each Gov- 
ernment —including those of Great 
Briain, Russia, Germany, France, Japan, 
and even Holland and Belgium—had 
drawn on the map of China certain lines 
which marked out its “sphere of influ- 
ence,” as expressed chiefly by railroad 
concessions tapping rich sections of coun- 
try or furnishing strategic means of com- 
munication for military purposes. 

When the Yuan Shih-K’ai administra- 
tion came into power, the representatives 
of the powers were given to understand 
that an end had come to the international 
scramble for pelf. The motto of the re- 
public was given out to be “China for the 
Chinese.” This attitude of inflexibility to 
foreign demands brought Yuan into bad 
odor with the representatives of foreign 
Governments, and especially of foreign 
capital, which was urgently needed to 
finance the country at the outset of its 
political experiment. 

An international attempt to force 
China into a transaction which practi- 
cally would have established foreign con- 
trol, not only of Chinese industries, failed 
in 1918, at the eleventh hour, because of 
the withdrawal by the State Department 
at Washington of its support of the so- 
called six-power loan plan. Coming so 
soon after the remission by the United 
States of the balance of its claim on ac- 
count of the Boxer indemnity, this step 
greatly promoted good feeling toward 
America among all classes in China. 

The unsettled condition ‘of China and 
the prospects of a separatist movement 
within the republic are of special inter- 
est when it is realized that, geographi- 
cally, China is surrounded with a ring of 
steel in the form of foreign concessions 
wrested from the empire under various 
pretexts from time to time. 

When Germany came into possession 
of Kiauchau by long-term lease as the 
result of an insult offered to German 
honor by Chinese, Great Britain promptly 
sought and obtained a counterbalance by 
occupying Wei-hai-wei, on the tip of the 
Shan-Tung peninsula and only a short 
sail from the German settlement. Russia 
established herself at Port Arthur, only 
to be pricked out by the Japanese 
bayonets. Then, to even things up, Japan 
retained Port Arthur, Dalny, and a large 
part of the peninsula on which they stand, 
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in addition to destroying forever the 
Chinese claim to sovereignty over Korea 
and a part of southern Manchuria. 

There are other outposts of foreign au- 
thority on Chinese soil—Japanese ‘do- 
minion on the island of Formosa, a 
French port and settlement at Kwang- 
chau, a Portuguese colony at Macao, and 
a British establishment at Hongkong. 

In addition to its losses by foreign en- 
croachment, the Chinese Government is 
confronted with a powerful separatist 
movement from within. Outer Mongolia 
has declared its independence of China, 


and the Hutukhtu at Urga has an- 
nounced himself an independent temporal 
sovereign as well as the personal repre- 
sentative of Buddha. 

The movement of Outer Mongolia is 
plainly the result of Russian activities at 
Urga. A delegation from the Hutukhtu 
was recently received by the Czar at St. 
Petersburg, and its members were as- 
sured of Russia’s sympathy with the 
Hutukhtu’s determination to reject the 
Chinese claim of sovereignty—a claim 
founded upon historic facts—Munsey’s 
Magazine. 


The Cost of Dust and Noise 


How Dust, Noise and Vibration are Responsible for 
Unnecessary Waste 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


A previous issue of MacLean’s Magazine 
contained an article showing that the an- 
nual loss caused by smoke in a large city 
ran into millions of dollars. Mr. Collins 
here takes three similar items, dust, noise 
and vibration, and shows that every effort 
should be, and is being, directed to their 
elimination, not on the ground only of 
ertra comfort, but for the practical pur- 
pose of ecliminating costly waste in our 
touns and cities. 


NEW expert known as the dust en- 

gineer begins to emerge from the 
engineering profession and set up prac- 
tice in this particular problem, and im- 
provements have already gone so far that 
nowadays when dust makes trouble it is 
well to see what is available in the way 
of prevention. 

About the first aim in this field is to 
keep all the dust out of a building where 
it is making trouble; and to accomplish 
that the expert sets himself no less a task 
than washing all the air that enters. It 
sounds to the layman like one of the im- 
possible tasks given the hero by the 
wicked giant in an old fairy story; but in 
the fairyland of modern power it is com- 
paratively easy. 

Ten or twelve years ago a palatial new 
hotel was opened in the city of New York. 
One of its famous luxuri’s was a ten- 
thousand-dollar bed; and another was its 
air-washing plant, by which every cubic 
foot of atmosphere breathed by the guests 
was carefully laundered. Ten-thousand- 
dollar beds are still rather scarce, but air 
washing has since become so common that 
to-day many men who carry dinner pails 
and many girl clerks at ten dollars a week 
work in a factory or store where the at- 
mosphere is as clean as it was in the most 
wonderful metropolitan hotel of a decade 
ago. Indeed, the factory and store of to- 
morrow will have nothing but washed air, 
warmed in winter and cooled in summer, 
with the humidity carefully adjusted fo. 
comfort and health. The windows in such 
buildings will be unopenable, because the 
engineer regards an open window not 
only as a source of contamination but as a 
ieak in his system corresponding to a 
broken pipe in a water supply. 


Air is cleansed at first by passing it 
through cheesecloth screens; but now the 
common practice is to wash it with water 
sprays that take out as much as ninety- 
eight per cent. of the dirt and dust, after 
which it is distrituted through the build- 
ing. City dust is complex. It contains 
finely divided horse manure, bacteria, 
soot, ashes, sand, lime, brick dust, and 
particles of steel from wheels and rails. 

One has only to see the accumulations 
of the air-washing system to be won over 
to the practice of washing air—or to smell 
it, rather; for the accumulation from a 
large building soon runs into wagonloads, 
and the odor from miscellaneous decom- 
posing matter is far more offensive than 
from sewage. 

For dust that gains entrance to a build- 
ing there is the vacuum system of clean- 
ing, a method of dirt removal that was not 
feasible until flexible electric power be- 
came available for operation in all sorts 
of places, but which is now becoming uni- 
versal. Even street cleaning is being 
done with vacuum cleaners, and through 
their use cleanliness has been put on a 
wholly different plane. 


A theatre was carefully swept and 
dusted in the old way. Then a small 
vacuum cleaner was put at work, and 
from four strips of carpet in the aisles 
more than a tubful of dust was taken. 

In factories vacuum cleaning is used to 
eliminate all sorts of dust made in the 
processes. It sucks the sand and fine par- 
ticles of metal from castings, and cleans 
out otherwise inaccessible cavities. It 
deals with paper lint on printing presses, 
textile lint in wool and cotton mills, pow- 
der left after rubbing down paint, grind- 
ing metal, and so on. In one big shop the 
dusty work is handled on a vacuum bench, 
with openings leading to a big vacuum 
pump, and every whiff of dust made on 
that bench disappears instanly; and with- 
out this arrangement the room would be 
filled with a perpetual dust haze. 

Yesterday vacuum cleaning was quite a 
ceremony. A strange wagon drove up out- 
side the building to be treated, hose were 
run into the windows, and an engine 
puffed while a crowd watched; but to-day 
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vacuum plants are built into stores, offices 
and factories as an indispensable equip- 
ment. 


CLEANLINESS NEXT TO PROFITS. 


Dustlessness pays. Cleanliness is next 
to profits. The installation of a collector 
system to carry away leather dust and 
chips from certain machines has effected 
as much as twenty-five per cent. increase 
in production in that department of a 
shoe factory. In automobile works, where 
brass and aluminum are ground together, 
proper regulation of the dust-collector 
suction automatically separates the light- 
er aluminum dust from the brass. 

For explosive dusts there are various 
remedies. In mills where they can be 
collected by a vacuum system the problem 
is not difficult. Danger can then be done 
away with by reasonable steps to secure 
comfortable working conditions for em- 
ployees. Education on the hazardous na- 
ture of inflammable dusts is a preventive 
in many cases. A fatal explosion of 
paper dust was caused not long ago by 
oil lanterns used in cleaning out the dust 
chamber of a vacuum system in an other- 
wise safe factory, and with electric lights 
or outside lighting there would have been 
no trouble. 


ABOLISHING NOISE. 

When it comes to abolishing noise and 
vibration, the business world has just 
about made a good beginning, with prom- 
ises of great achievements in the near fu- 
ture. Five years ago, if anybody objected 
to factory noises, inside or out, he was 
thought unreasonable. 

Since then the idea of noiseless produc- 
tion has been growing. The business 
world is now aware that most noise is 
waste and that vibration is closely related 
to noise and is also waste. With that 
view of the matter, of course, there is a 
very different attitude toward preven- 
tion. 

Noise and vibration inside a factory 
often indicate something out of balance. 
When the trouble is studied the cause can 
be found; and when the cause is corrected 
the machinery will run more nearly silent, 
last longer, need fewer repairs, and, what 
is perhaps the most important issue to- 
day, be capable of operation at higher 
speeds. In a broad way the development 
of faster machinery is leading to better- 
balanced and quieter machinery. 

Not long ago a new machine was in- 
stalled in a shoe factory, and the opera- 
tor complained that it did not do so much 
work as the device which had been dis- 
carded. Investigation showed that it 
really did twenty-five per cent. more work, 
but was quieter. The operator made the 
common mistake of associating noise with 
speed; but speed nowadays is apt to mean 
less noise, and that is what engineers 
mean when they say that the noise prob- 
lem is largely one of better machine de- 
sign. 

TWIN BROTHER OF NOISE. 

The automobile has been the greatest 
educator in silent-machine design; for in 
this popular convenience engineers first 
found a market demand for silent mach- 
inery, together with the money to de- 
velop it. Early automobiles made as 
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much noise as a threshing machine; but 
the car of to-day is a marvel in silence, 
and the methods employed on it to secure 
silent operation are being applied to other 
machinery. 

Vibration is a real twin of noise when 
it comes to prevention, and the same care 
in building better structures, floors and 
machine foundations produces as pleas- 
ant results. It is still believed that some 
types of machinery cannot be operated 
without noise and vibration—that saws 
must screech when they cut through wood 
or metal and steam hammers must 
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thump; but careful readjustment of the 
balance in so powerful machine as a rock- 
crusher has reduced vibration by as much 
as a half, lengthening the life of the ma- 
chine and cutting down repair bills. 
Carefully designed foundations, the insu- 
lation of beams and girders and the use 
of shock-absorbing materials accomplish 
the same end. 

As the business world understands that 
this sort of thing pays, the incentive to 
abolish noise and vibration becomes very 
direct and practical—The Saturday 
Evening Post. ; 


The Highest Salary in Chicago 


How Samuel Insull Made Himself Worth $160,000 a Year 


By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


The accompanying article tells how a 
young Englishman came to America and 
worked his way up the ladder until he 
commanded the highest salary paid to-day 
in the whole City of Chicago. Is business 
devoid of romance? The story of Samuel 
Insull gives an emphatic answer in the 
negative. Read it and see, 


OME men play golf for amusement, 

some go to baseball games, some ride 
in air-ships; but Samuel Insull hunts 
kilowatts. That is the only hobby he has. 
It is his business and his pleasure. For 
more than twenty years he has been so 
engaged in Chicago, and at last he has 
captured all the kilowatts in that city. 
He has them all corralled. 

He is fifty-four years old now. Asa 
youth he was a clerk and a shorthand 
writer in London. His salary in those 
days was something like £2 a week. Now 
it is more than $100,000 a year—a great 
deal more, so his friends say. On excel- 
lent authority, it is $160,000 a year. But, 
even considered as a $100,000 man, he is 
sufficiently interesting. 

In 1881 he had become private secre- 
tary to Colonel George E. Gouraud, who 
represented in England the interests of 
the Edison Electric Light Company. 
Insull had just turned twenty-one, was 
tremendously interested in electricity, 
and worshipped, at a distance, Thomas A. 
Edison. 

“I’d like to be his private secretary,” 
he said more than once. 

One day an Edison man from New 
York heard him say this, and, back in 
America, recommended the young man to 
Edison. 

“Cable him to come over,” said Edison. 
“T need a private secretary right now.” 

Insull took the first steamer, and 
landed in New York one March after- 
noon at five o’clock. He had a small sum 
of money in his pocket, a bag, and a 
trunk—nothing else except his hobby, al- 
ready beginning to show itself, for kilo- 
watts. 

Inside of half an hour after landing. 
Insull reported at Edison’s office, then in 
the famous. old Bishop mansion at 65 


’ 


Fifth Avenue. Edison was there, with 
his collar off, studying his great new in- 
vention, electric light. 

“Report for duty after dinner,” he 
said. 

Insull was back at the appointed time 
—and Edison kept him there at work 
until five o’clock the next morning. 

There was a strong bond between the 
two after that, and Insull soon got to be 
more than a personal secretary. Edison 
cared nothing whatever about the clock 
—midnight was as good a time for work 
as noon was. Often [nsull took lessons in 
electricity from his chief between two and 
four in the morning. 

It was along about this time that the 
inventor started the little machine shop 
on Goerck Street, New York,—in the 
heart of the slums,—which grew into the 
present General Electric Company’s 
mighty works at Schenectady, New York. 
Those were busy days in Edison affairs— 
days in which many companies were or- 
ganized, among them being the Edison 
General Electric Company, the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company, the Elec- 
tric Tube Company, and the Thomas A. 
Edison Construction Department. Insull 
got first-hand lessons in the art of pro- 
moting, and, at the Edison laboratories 
at Menlo Park, a deep insight into the 
technical side of the business. 

In a few years he became Edison’s 
business manager, and had charge of all 
his affairs. 

Now, Edison was the original kilowatt 
hunter and tamper and monopolist. He 
didn’t believe in the isolated electric 
plant, but always advocated what is 
known as the central station idea-—the 
distribution of electrical energy from a 
large central power-house. He believed 
in a corner in electricity, or something 
akin to it. Kilowatts had no business 
running around loose. 

Insull absorbed this training. But 
New York, after a time, became too 
crowded a field for him. He wanted to 
expand, and Edison had most of the kilo- 
watts in the metropolis. So he looked 
around, and presently he discovered Chi- 
cago. A great find it was! 
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There wasn’t any monopoly of electrical 
energy in Chicago—far from it. Some 
thirty-five independent companies, big 
and little, were in the field, and, in addi- 
tion, nearly every large building had its 
own private plant. No monopoly—but a 
fine place in which to create one! Insull 
needed no dioptrical assistance in looking 
into the electric future of Chicago. 

The Chicago Edison Company, how- 
ever, was the biggest concern in that 
city when, in 1892, Samuel Insull pro- 
posed that he be made its president. The 
position carried a salary of about $25,000, 
but it wasn’t this, especially, that he 
cared about. He went to Chicago to 
corner the kilowatts. 

“T know how to deal with competition,” 
he told a financier of those days. 

He arrived in Chicago on a Sunday 
night, following his election as president 
of the Chicago Edison Company, and at 
7.45 Monday morning he was at his 
desk. By the time the clerks got down at 
8.30, he had looked over the president’s 
mail, laid out a preliminary campaign 
for the chase, and started arrangements 
for a flirtation with the Chicago Are 
Light and Power Company. This con- 
cern was the strongest rival of the Chi- 
cago Edison Company. 


INSULL’S WAY OF DEALING WITH 
COMPETITION, 

Mr. Insull’s enemies in Chicago—and 
he has dead loads of business enemies 

declare that he is not exactly what one 
might call a lovable man, being brusque, 
domineering, and high-powered. But he 
has a hypnotic influence, when it comes 
to anything electric. The Chicago Are 
Light and Power Company quickly came 
to esteem him. Then it got into his brand- 
new band-wagon. 

The clerks at the Chicago Edison Com- 
pany’s offices had no idea that Insull 
would keep on coming down at 7.45 in the 
morning; but, to their dismay, he did. He 
was about the liveliest young Englishman 
that Chicago had ever seen. He was a 
bachelor then, in his early thirties, with 
a keen and often unfriendly cast in his 
eyes, except when he was looking for 
kilowatts. 

So Insull went out around Chicago and 
its suburbs, looking for electric plants 
worth buying. Whenever he found one, 
he put his finger on it. No matter how 
coy or obstreperous it was, he got it. 


A PHENOMENAL SALESMAN. 

The fact of the matter was this: Insull 
had a theory that a big business in elec- 
tricity could be built up, just as a big dry- 
goods or grocery business could be built 

by getting a great volume of patronage 
and putting down the price. It was a 
wholesale and retail business he set out 
to establish. Bulk—that was what he 
worked for. 

And, once he got his selling organiza- 
tion well started, the independent con- 
cerns that tried to hold him up began 
to go out of business. They simply 
couldn’t compete with his prices. Their 
dream of a great love feast and fat mo- 
nopolistic prices turned out to be an in- 
cubus instead. 
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Insull’s selling achievements in Chicago 
deserve to be ranked among the great 
campaigns of business. His own part in 
them was not only that of a general, but 
of a fighter in the fray. 

In the downtown district most of the 
electric light—aside from the street 
lighting—was supplied by little private 
plants, and Insul! went out to land every 
one of them in the scrap-heap. One of 
the large department stores, for instance, 
had long defied the salesmen from the 
Chicago Edison Company’s contract de- 
partment, and one day Insull declared 
himself tired of excuses. He took a cab 
and went over to the store himself. He 
secured admission to the private office of 
the proprietor, took off his coat,—it was 
a blistering day in summer—and began 
to draw geometric figures on the store’s 
stationery. 

“He got me all tangled up in his kilo- 
watts,” said the merchant, afterward, 
“He showed me how densely ignorant I 
was about kilowatt curves, load factors, 
and the cost of electrical output per unit; 
and he demonstrated, from my own mer- 
chandising figures, that if I ran my busi- 
ness on the same principle I followed in 
making my electricity, I would be out, 
at the end of the year, $946,287.69. 

“Go ahead,’ said I, ‘and put in your 
old electric light.’ 

“Insull sent some men around the next 
day, and they began knocking my fine 
lixtle plant to pieces. I’ve bought my 
electricity of him ever since.” 

“The ‘old man’ can sell more electricity 
in ten minutes than any of us fellows can 
dispose of in a day,” says one of his con- 
tract men. ‘He knows more about the 
habits of kilowatts than Edison himself. 
There are two principal varieties of kilo- 
watts, you know: those that live in iso- 
lated plants, and those that he keeps in 
his central stations. They are related to 
each other in about the way toadstools 
are related to fat, juicy mushrooms; but 
most people can’t tell the difference. In- 
sull can spot the isolated kilowatt as far 
as he can see it.” 

This just about expresses the secret of 
Insull’s success. He commercialized the 
sale of electricity. Almost any engineer 
can make electrical energy, but men are 
not plentiful who can go out and sell it. 

Tnsull concentrated heavily on the sale 
of power for manufacturing purposes. 
He and his’ salesmen raked Chicago. 
When the salesmen fell down, Insull went 
out in person and tied manufacturers up 
in his curves and jagged lines. 

Once he spent most of a night trying 
to sell his goods to one of the largest of 
Chicago’s factories. He failed. 

In the morning he was at his desk at 
seven o’clock, inventing new diagrams. 
For a week he sat there, getting up 
ideas for charts, and things of that sort, 
showing what a dollar’s worth of steam 
would do as compared with a dollar’s 
worth of kilowatts. Three draftsmen 
were required to work out these ideas, 
and two stenographers took down the de- 
scriptive text. 

The result made a book that looked, 
inside, like a railroad map of the freight- 
yards in South Chicago, multiplied by a 





thousand. Hundreds of laciniated and 
crooked lines crossed and crisscrossed one 
another. 

Mechanical engineers and people of that 
sort like books of this character, and on 
the strength of it this particular factory 
abandoned its steam and bought Insull 
power. 

Then Insull had a gigantic electric sign 
built on top of a building, where multi- 
tudes of people could see it as they crossed 
the river on the elevated trains near Van 
Buren street. It read, in part, something 
like this: 

JONES’ FACTORY BUYS ITS POWER OF Us! 


At night, this great sign flashed in 
colors. Then, in a week or so, it was 
changed to read: 


BROWN’S FACTORY NOW BUYS ITS POWER 
oF us! 


One by one, Insull sold Chicago factor- 
ies his product and gave the people the 
news of the achievement. Personally he 
rarely figured publicly in his campaigns. 
Except when the newspapers dragged 
him out, he remained in the deepest of 
shadows. He was willing that anybody 
else should have the credit; he dodged 
photographers with amazing success; he 
did not see reporters. But, all the time, 
he was the real active commander of the 
greatest selling campaign ever waged in 
Chicago. 

THE TRACTION LINES COME OVER TO INSULL. 


But he wasn’t satisfied. The traction 
lines of the city still had their own power- 
houses, and labored under the belief that 
they could produce electricity at a lower 
cost than they could buy it. As a matter 
of fact, they didn’t know how to figure 
the cost of it. Insull who was a past 
master in figuring such costs, showed 
them. He worked out for them the 
A, B, C of energy production and distri- 
bution. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, "it is incredi- 
ble, to me, that you should go along with 
your separate power-houses. Not only 
are you wasting millions of dollars in in- 
vestment, but you are throwing away 
vast sums in operation.” 

He worked out for them this compli- 
cated problem—showed them load dia- 
grams to convince them that they suf- 
fered from mental astigmatism; and he 
proved, by means of whole mountain- 
ranges of pen-and-ink charts, that $6,- 
772,500 in capital could be dispensed with. 

So the Chicago Union Traction Com- 
pany on the North and West Sides, and 
the Chicago City Railways on the South 
Side, cut out their tumble-down power- 
houses and got their propelling energy 
from Insull. 

This sort of thing went pretty well, 
so in 1912 he developed the Middle West 
Utilities Company, which now owns 209 
electric light and power plants, located 
in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Michigan, and even in New 
England. These plants serve several hun- 
dred communities. The company also 
controls gas plants, heating plants, in- 
terurban and town railways, water- 
works, and other interests—all acquired 
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thiough the Insull method of selling elec- 
tricity. 


HOW THE GAS COMPANY DEALT WITH THEIR 
GREATEST COMPETITOR. 


For a good many years Insull was not 
loved by the People’s Gas Light and Coke 
Company, for every day he cut off a big 
slice of that concern’s business. Anthony 
Brady and the Billings interests—heavy 
stockholders in People’s Gas—were heard 
to observe, on several occasions, that In- 
sull would be a mighty fine chap to have 
on the company’s pay-roll. 

A year ago he was put on the pay-roll 
as executive head. So now Chicago peo- 
ple buy their gas of Insull, as well as their 
electricity. 

Thus Insull’s wholesale business in elec- 
tric energy got into side-lines, and the 
Commonwealth Edison Company decided 
it would like to own some street railways, 
as well as furnish them power. In this 
way it would bar any slinking competitor 
that might come around in future years 
and flirt with Chicago stret-car corpora- 
tions.. 

It is a complicated story. Henry A. 
Blair and other financiers did the job 
for Insull, and now the Commonwealth 
Edison Company owns the common stock 
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of the Chicago Elevated Railways Com- 
pany, a combine of all the elevated lines 
in that city. 

But that wasn’t all. The surface lines 
of Chicago were consolidated, last Febru- 
ary, under the name of the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines—at least, so far as operation 
was concerned. Mr. Insull had quite a 
part in this, for he got the contracts to 
supply all the kilowatts. 

At the present writing, a grand combine 
of all the street-car lines and elevated 
roads in Chicago is pending, with Insull 
on top. 


THE HIGHEST SALARIED MAN IN CHICAGO. 


He dominates the street railways, the 
elevated lines, the gas, the electric light, 
and the power business in Chicago and 
over a large extent of adjacent country. 
The poor English boy who studied short- 
hand in London is now the executive head 
and creative genius of interests worth, in 
the aggregate, a billion dollars. He isa 
rich man in his own right,—a millionaire 
many times over,—yet his own personal 
holdings are trifling beside those of the 
capitalists whose properties he directs. 
He is a salaried man in the real sense of 
the term—the highest salaried man in all 
Chicago.—McClure’s Magazine. 


British Rule in Malta 


Some Problems that Must be Faced in this Important Section 
of the Empire 


Valta is a small corner—-but a very im 
portant corner—of the Empire. It is re 
garded as nothing more than a fortified 
naval base, but the time has now come 
when it must be regarded as something 
more than that. Malta is an island with 
200,000 inhabitants who are becoming 
more and more impoverished. Their loy- 
altu is sincere and deep, and should be 
repaid by an early consideration of the 
economic problems of this snug little 
island 


HERE is every evidence that the 
Home Government is alive to its re- 
sponsibilities in the Mediterranean; and 
the possession of Malta is so absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of our posi- 
tion there that in the popular imagina- 
tion it is a fortress, and nothing more. 
Outside the official class, to whom Malta 
simply means change of station, there 
are few visitors to the place; and the 
tourist or traveler to India and the East, 
who is given but a few hours in the 
island, carries away merely the impres- 
sion of its surpassing beauty and grim, 
almost unending, fortifications. But its 
two hundred thousand people are an in- 
tensely interesting study, and the pati- 
ence with which they await a change in 
their political and economic circumstances 
is only equalled by their unswerving 
loyalty to the British Crown. 
It is exactly one hundred years since 
Malta finally came under British domina- 
tion, and the time is particularly appro- 


priate for a review of our relations with 
this wonderful little people. The famous 
Knights of St. John had surrendered to 
the French in 1798; but a revolt speedily 
followed, and, chiefly by British assist- 
ance, the French were driven out. It was 
then understood that Malta would be re- 
stored to the Knights; but this was never 
done, and as it was impossible for the 
Maltese to maintain their independence, 
the island was finally taken over by Great 
Britain in 1814. The Maltese, always a 
proud race, regard this as a ‘self-cession’ 
to Great Britain; and certainly the nego- 
tiations -were conducted on that basis, 
Great Britain giving the most solemn 
promises that their ancient rights and 
liberties would be protected. The set- 
tled conditions that followed the perma- 
nent British occupation, and the immense 
sums which were spent upon the military 
and naval expansion of the island, brought 
about a period of great prosperity; but 
it was a prosperity economically un- 
sound. The people, instead of becoming 
producers and traders, expended their 
labor in work and services for the Gov- 
ernment; and now that the demand for 
their labor has been so largely reduced, 
they are realizing their helplessness. An 
end has come to this lavish Government 
expenditure; and with the developments 
of other ports of call in the Mediterran- 
ean, Malta has fallen on evil days. Wages 
have shrunk, and there is an alarming 
increase of poverty and unemployment. 


The industrial problem is insistent and 
serious; and in such circumstances it is 
not surprising that there has been a 
marked recrudescence of the demand for 
a further extension of local government. 

This question of the Constitution is, 
after one hundred years of British rule, 
a matter of supreme importance to the 
Maltese. The commercial! developments 
of Malta, and the progress of the people 
in all that makes a modern nation, have 
been, perforce, largely sacrificed to the 
military exigencies of the island as an 
indispensable link in the chain of Em- 
pire, and we cannot regard the situation 
which has been created with indifference. 

Prior to our occupation the Maltese 
had their Consiglio Popolare, or Popular 
Council. This we abolished, and it has 
never been restored in its entirety. Its 
history is one of which any people might 
be proud. This council was first estab- 
lished in A.D. 1090 by the Normans, who 
drove out the previous Arab holders of 
the island; and it maintained its continu- 
ity and independence through maiiy cen- 
turies of vicissitudes. In 1887 the Britisn 
Government revised the Council of Guv- 
ernment it had established, and by giving 
the elected members a majority of the 
seats, restored the most characteristic 
feature of the old Popular Council. But 
dissension followed, principally upon the 
education question; and in 1903 another 
change was made by which the elected 
members were left in a minority, and 
consequently powerless. The facts of the 
present situation are that the elected 
members have no effective control over 
public administration, and that on ques- 
tions of purely local interest the votes of 
the elected members are overwhelmed by 
the numerical majority of the permanent 
official members. 

It can be readily conceded that in the 
present unfortunate circumstances of the 
island this is felt as a very real grievance, 
and the Maltese are practically unani- 
mous in asking for the restoration of the 
Constitution of 1887. Since 1903, when 
the present Constitution was established, 
several general elections have taken 
place, and the elected members have 
either resigned after election, as a pro- 
test against the helplessness of their 
position, or the electorate has refused to 
send representatives to the council. 

It is to be feared that the Maltese must 
continue for a time to exercise their mar- 
vellous gift of patience. The Home Gov- 
ernment is immersed in affairs of such 
tremendous importance that it is unlikely 
the time of Parliament can be immedi- 
ately spared for a consideration of the 
Maltese Constitution. But the facts of 
the case have only to be known to be ap- 
preciated, and there is no occasion for 
controversy. We owe a great debt to the 
Maltese. They have served us well. In 
Malta we have the Royal Malta Artillery, 
officered by Maltese, and possessing an 
honorable record of service. There is a 
local Division of Engineers and a service- 
able regiment of Militia. They take their 
part in the defence of the island, and 
their support would be invaluable in time 
of war. The dockyard is practically man- 
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ned by Maltese, and their services to the 
navy are not inconsiderable. They are all 
inspired by the strongest sentiments of 
attachment to the British Empire; and 
jt is not unreasonable that they should be 
given, through their legitimate repre- 
sentatives, a real power over their local 
concerns. It should not be beyond the 
wit and resources of Government to meet 
their claims. 

Malta must not be regarded solely as a 
fortress. It is the home of an active, 
industrious population, and its people de- 
serve as full a measure of local govern- 
ment as is consonant with the mainten- 
ance of the island as a post of supreme 
strategic value. It is just how and where 
to reconcile the imperial and local claims 
that difficulties arise, and explain the 
hesitancy of the Home Government to 
concede to the full the popular demand. 

But acquaintance with Maltese people 
and conditions inspires the belief that, 
given the opportunity, the people would 
rise to the level of their responsibilities. 
Their present circumstances have brought 
home to them the necessity of bestirring 
themselves if the island is to be rescued 
from the moral and economic bankruptcy 
which is threatneing it. Emigration is a 
poor palliative for economic disorders, 
and the Maltese are not given to leaving 
their islands in any considerable num- 
bers. 3esides, the success of French 
colonization in North Africa, and the 
establishment of the Italians in Tripoli 


and Cyrenaica, are tending further to re- 
strict the area of Maltese emigration; and 
the Maltese have, as a rule, neither the 
physique nor the adaptability necessary 
for success in less temperate climes. But 
given the power to develop their un- 
doubted resources, they could do much 
toward rehabilitation. An easy task 
confronts them in the direction of re- 
establishing their finances and develop- 
ing the great commercial possibilities of 
Malta. Property escapes almost scathe- 
less in Malta. There are no rates, no tax 
on incomes, houses, or land. There are no 
legacy or succession duties. Money 
could be readily found for public pur- 
poses, at the same time relieving the in- 
direct taxation which falls so heavily up- 
on the very poor. It will surprise most 
people to learn that a tax is still main- 
tained of ten shillings on every quarter of 
wheat! 

The means of raising a sufficiency of 
revenue are within easy reach; and if 
Maltese capitalists have been accused of 
timidity and lack of commercial enter- 
prise, it must not be forgotten that they 
have had no effective voice in the revision 
of their own laws. Responsibility de- 
velops the best in individuals and a peo- 
ple; and if the Maltese are given the 
power to legislate for the betterment of 
the island, a return to comparative pros- 
perity can be confidently anticipated.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 


The Life of the British Tar 


Something About the Routine on the Great Ships of the Navy 


How does the jolly tar lire? What are 
the rules of service on board the “bul 
warks of Britannia?” These questions are 
answered in the following article, which 
will be read with particular interest at 
this time, when the safety of the Empire, 
perhaps, defends upon the efficiency of the 
fluating buliwarks of steel. 


— ATTLESHIPS are the heavy- 

weights of naval warfare. It is 
an axiom that the sea-fight of to-day 
goes to the ship which can hit first, hit 
hardest, and keep on hitting. Victory is 
gained by the sheer weight of metal a 
fleet can plug into its adversary, and con- 
sequently battleships are the deciding 
factor, because they carry the heaviest 
guns. 

For example, the Jron Duke, our latest 
battleship, carries ten 13.5-inch guns, and 
the weight of her broadside is 14,600 lb. 

A battleship is a great floating fortress 
from 500 to 575 feet long, with a speed 
of about 21 knots, and costing from 
seven-and-a-half to ten million dollars. 
She earries from 700 to 900 officers and 
men. 


She is protected from the shells of the 
enemy by a plate of armor twelve inches 
thick, made of the hardest, toughest steel 
it is possible to manufacture, and the men 
working her big guns are shielded by 
steel of similar thickness. 


Inside she is a perfect maze of intri- 
cate machinery. This does not refer to 
the 30,000 horse-power turbines which 
drive her through the water, but the 
various maid-of-all-work power plants 
for hdisting ammunition, distilling fresh 
water, electric lighting, gun-firing, and 
so forth. Where there is a little space 
left over from all this, the officers and 
crew live. 

The feeding of a battleship’s crew is 
no small task, and the cost in the case of 
a Dreadnought amounts to sdmething 
like $150 a day. 

The Admiralty allows the officers ex- 
actly the same rations as the men, and 
they give them to their steward, who also 
gets about fifty cents a day from each 
officer. The steward disposes of the regu- 
lation food allowance as he sees fit, and 
caters for the officers out of the aggre- 
gate. Captains and admirals cater for 
themselves, independent of the wardroom 
(senior officers) and gun-room (junior 
officers). The captain has his meals in 
solitary state. 

The men are fed on a basis of twenty 
cents a day, being given a food ration 
which costs twelve cents, and a “messing 
allowance” of eight cents in cash which 
they spend as they like—at the canteen 
or by purchasing articles from the ship’s 
store at the price these commodities cost 
the Government, duty extra, if there 
is any. 





Every day in the Navy at about mid- 
day grog is served out free to all the men. 
Each man is entitled to half a pint of a 
mixture of one part of rum to three of 
water, provided he is over twenty years 
of age; but he can surrender it if he likes 
for a money allowance amounting to 
about three cents every two days, and a 
good many do. 

Great efforts have been made latterly to 
feed the Navy well, and a great reform 
was instituted in 1903 by increasing meals 
from three to five. They are now: 5 to 
5.30 a.m., cocoa; 8 to 8.45 a.m., break- 
fast; 12 to 1.15 p.m., dinner; 4.15 to 4.45 
p.m., tea; 7.30 to 8 p.m., supper. 

The officers of a battleship (or any 
other, for that matter) are divided into 
two sections—executive and civil. The 
executive branch, from midshipman to ad- 
miral, is distinguished by the much-prized 
“executive curl” on the last band of gold 
braid round the cuff denoting rank. 

The civil branch—engineers, doctors, 
chaplains, paymasters, ete.—do not wear 
this curl on their cuffs. 

This is what happens when a battle- 
ship is cleared for action: 

The captain sends for the officers in 
charge of various special branches—the 
gunnery and torpedo lieutenants, the 
senior enginer officer, the paymaster, the 
doctor, and the commander—and has a 
pow-wow with them regarding their re- 
spective arrangements. Among other 
things, he would see that food was 
prepared to last for a fairly long period, 
so that no cooking need be done during 
action, yet, at the same time, the men 
would be properly fed. 

Then the commander gives the word: 
“Clear lower deck; clear ship for action!” 

There follows a period of terrific ener- 
gy. Everything in the way of gunfire, 
such as boat-davits, and chains and stan- 
chions round the edge of the deck, must 
be cleared away or laid flat. Arrange- 
ments are made to steer the ship from the 
conning-tower, a heavily armored refuge 
whence the captain will control the ship as 
soon as she is in action. The torpedo men 
overhaul their torpedoes, and the gun 
crews test the electric circuits for firing 
the guns, look after the ammunition sup- 
ply, and so forth. 

Other men inspect the steering gear, 
both steam and hand, and the engine- 
room crew overhaul the engines, raise 
steam to a good pressure, and get every- 
thing ship-shape. Water is placed handy 
for drinking, and hoses are rigged con- 
veniently for fire-extinguishing purposes. 

One of the greatest dangers being from 
fire caused by the enemy’s shells, neces- 
sitating the withdrawal of men from their 
proper stations in order that it may be 
extinguished, as much combustible matter 
as possible is thrown overboard. Wooden 
fittings of any kind, furniture, wooden 
ladders (replaced by wire ones), are all 
flung into the sea. Everything possible, 
such as yards, boat derricks, ete., is 
secured additionally, and the decks are 
cleared completely and flooded with 
water. 

The guns’ crews take their places, men 
are stationed by the closed water-tight 
doors, in the magazine and shell-rooms. 
The doctor and his assistants are ready 
to tackle the wounded. 














Then “general quarters” is sounded, 
the guns are loaded, and officers in charge 
of various departments report all ready 
to the captain in the conning-tower. 

When the enemy is sighted, the captain 
orders the 13.5-inch guns to open fire. 
Perhaps the first shot falls short; the 
range is corrected, and then all the main 
armament blazes away. Nowadays the 
fire of the whole ship is controlled by the 
gunnery officer from a fire-control sta- 
tion. Great secrecy is maintained in the 
British service as to fire control methods, 
but we may take it that they are highly 
efficient. 

So the action proceeds. The battleship 
rocks and quivers from the recoil of her 
own broadsides. Dense fumes from the 
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guns enshroud her. The enemy’s shells 
shriek about her, and carry away her 
funnels, legs of her tripod masts, and any 
deck fittings that remain. Not a frag- 
ment of crockery on board is left un- 
broken. 

Down in the engine-room the stokers 
sweat and slave. They may ail be blown 
to perdition the next moment, but until 
then steam must be kept up. The guns’ 
crews grow numbed and dizzy with the 
strain. They continue their work me- 
chanically. 

At last the fire of the enemy slackens. 
Such of his ships as are not sunk sur- 
render. The admiral makes a general 
signal: “Well done our side!” The battle 
is won.—The Royal Magazine. 


Old Men in War 


Most of the Generals Leading the Forces to day are 
Well Up in Years 


If there were anything to the theory 
that old men cannot compete in this stren- 
uous age against younger men, it would 
naturally be expected that war, the most 
strenuous phase of life, would be erclus- 
ively the field of the younger men. It is 
surprising, therefore, to find that the 
armies engaged in stupendous strife to-day 
are without exception led by greybeard 
generals, old in years and experience. The 
following article gives interesting inform- 
ation bearing on this point. 





HE relief of General von Hausen, 

commander of the second or Saxon 
army, for ill-health, and the substitution 
of General von Einem, former Minister 
of War, freshly calls attention to the 
large number of elderly men in important 
posts of command. Both General Joffre 
and General Pau, who have won distinc- 
tion on the French side, are veterans of 
the war of 1870. General French had seen 
long service before the Boer War a decade 
and a half ago. General von Hausen is 
sixty-eight, and there is no suggestion 
that his retirement from active command 
was due to his years. Germany, in fact, 
has had no reason to distrust the value 
of old men in the field. William L, the 
commander-in-chief, was seventy-three 
years old in 1870; his famous chief of 
staff, General von Moltke, was seventy. 
Soon after the war broke out Bismarck 
told some friends: 

“T have not seen Moltke looking so well 
for a long time past. That is the result 
of the war. It is his trade. I remember 
when the Spanish question became acute 
he looked ten years younger; afterward, 
when I told him that the Hohenzollerns 
had withdrawn, he suddenly look quite 
old and infirm; and when the French 
showed their teeth again, Moltke was once 
more fresh and young. The matter finally 
ended in diner a trois—Moltke, Roon and 
I—which resulted (here the chancellor 
smiled a cunning smile) in the Ems tele- 
gram.” 

It was a costly rejuvenation to take ten 
years from an old man by sending 200,000 
young men to premature graves, yet at 





seventy-five Moltke was ready for another 
dose of the devil’s elixir, and probably 
only Bismarck’s giving away of the plot 
kept the war party in Germany from 
carrying out its programme of attacking 
France again and levying $2,000,000,000 
instead of the $1,000,000,000 indemnity 
of 1871. To suppose that combativeness 
declines with age is absurd; in the face of 
such examples it cannot well be argued 
that at fifty-five William III. is too old to 
be warlike. 

Nor does the history of modern warfare 
suggest that efficiency is impaired by age. 
Not less notable than the case of Moltke 
was that of the great Japanese strategist 
Oyama, who would have been retired by 
almost any arbitrary age limit. In fact, 
the conditions of modern warfare are 
such as to remove many of the disabilities 
under which in former times an elderly 
commander suffered. It is no longer 
necessary to lead troops in person, or to 
go near the firing lines, or even to sit a 
horse. If a tour of inspection is advisable 
it can be made comfortably by automobile, 
but, generally speaking, the place of the 
commander is at headquarters, and he 
deals with the situation at second hand 
through maps and reports. Physical 
strength, and even physical courage, have 
become more or less irrelevant, and the 
vital things are a clear intelligence and a 
firm will. 

It may, of course, be said that these 
venerable warriors would be at a dis- 
advantage against a military genius in 
the flush of youth, like Alexander the 
Great or the Napoleon of Marengo. But 
the chances are against the appearance 
of such a genius under modern condi- 
tions. Wars as a rule are short and far 
apart; they are directed by the men at 
the top, and while subordinates may win 
high distinction and even rapid promo- 
tion, by the time another war comes they, 
too, may be approaching the age for com- 
pulsory retirement. Even if every pri- 
vate carries a marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack, the odds are against his hav- 
ing a chance to use it except for peace 
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manoeuvers. The more war is regu- 
larized, the less is the chance for a born 
genius, unless he happens to be a prince, 
to show what he can do with an army 
while still in the flush of youth. Nor- 
mally the men in command wiil be ap- 
proaching the age of superannuation, and 
so long as this condition obtains on both 
sides it does not disturb the balance. 
Nor can it be said that modern warfare 
shows any lack of ruthless vigor because 
of the age of generals in command. In 
some respects the need for great energy 
has been somewhat relieved by the con- 
ditions under which battles are fought. 
The commander can view the situation 
with more detachment; his nerves are not 
exposed to the shock of the battlefield, 
and he can view his work more like a 
problem in chess, putting the slaughter 
and suffering out of his mind. Great ac- 
cumulated knowledge, the habit of mak- 
ing swift decisions, the mental grasp 
needed to hold a multitude of facts in so- 
lution, clear insight into the purpose of 
the enemy and resourcefulness in meet- 
ing it, count for more than the exuberant 
energy which in more primitive times en- 
abled even a blundering general often to 
score against lethargic veterans. War 
has been standardized, largely by the 
great Prussian tradition of thorough 
preparation for an energetic offensive. 
Thus the machine itself supplies much of 
the energy which the commander once 
had to pump out of his own personality. 
To call the German army a machine, 
however, is rather misleading, and a good 
deal of comment in the early stages of 
the war was based on this misunderstand- 
ing. Great stress is put upon organiza- 
tion, but no less on initiative; down to 
the subalterns the utmost stress is put 
upon the importance of individual judg- 
ment and activity. German officers obey 
orders, but they do not wait for orders; 
in 1870 more than one battle was fought 
prematurely because the army had been 
so thoroughly trained at manoeuvres to 
march toward the sound of cannon firing. 
At every point the German organization 
can be counted upon for aggressive 
energy, and the men who supply it have 
youth as well as thorough discipline and 
instruction. With such an army it mat- 
ters little that the generals may be elder- 
ly, provided their judgment is clear. Their 
work is to guide, not to supply driving 
power. A Napoleon might outgeneral 
such a staff of veterans, but the militar- 
istic system is not favorable to the ap- 
pearance of Napoleons; its great com- 
manders are much more likely to be of 
the Moltke type, and to win their laurels 
rather late in life—Sprinfield Republican. 


Shiraz, in farthest Persia, might be 
supposed to be exempt from Western in- 
fluences; yet a writer in Travel, describ- 
ing the bazaars of that fascinating Ori- 
ental city, says that while most of the in- 
dustries use domestic products, the flour- 
ishing coppersmiths of the town, working 
out fine copper vessels of every descrip- 
tion with primitive implements, get their 
copper in the form of sheets from Lon- 
don! 
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Warfare and Modern Inventions 


Electricity and Modern Science Play as Great a Part 
in the War as Powder and Shot 


By WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


Modern warfare has become a business. 
Success will to a large extent depend upon 
efficiency and the application and use of 
the most up-to-date scientific inventions. 
The writer of this article is the managing 
editor of the Scientific American, and his 
comparison of the modern engines of war 
with those of past times will be read with 
especial interest at the present time. 


T is fought as much with electricity and 
| and gasoline as with powder and shot, 
this war of the nations. Rifles and ma- 
chine guns, field pieces and howitzers 
there are in plenty, every one of which is 
as complicated as an automatic piano 
player. It is not the instruments of de. 
struction, however, that drive home the 
extent to which mechanism is employed in 
warfare, but the dynamos that feed cur- 
rent to searchlights whose long, rigid 
white pencils of light alternately sweep 
the sky for aircraft and the terrain oppo- 
site for the advancing infantry; the tele- 
graph and the telephone net that spreads 
out from the tent of a commanding gen- 
eral to the very firing line; the mixing 
machines that supply concrete for anchor- 
ing heavy mortars, which batter down 
fortresses; the gasworks that travel on 
rails and on highways and generate hy- 
drogen for dirigible balloons; the traction 
engines that haul heavy cannon and cais- 
sons; the automobiles and the aeroplanes 
that whirr over roads and through the 
vir; and the self-propelled machine shops 
in which broken-down engines can be re- 
aired. : 

From the rifle placed in the hands of an 
infantryman to the dirigible silhouetted 
against the sky, there is not a single 
mechanism that has not been scientifically 
studied in physical and chemicai labora- 
tories and on proving grounds to note its 
merits and its limitations. 

And yet despite this immense amount of 
real scientific inquiry into the surest way 
of killing the greatest possible number of 
men in the shortest possible time, war re- 
mains in principle what it was when 
Xerxes invaded Greece and when Hanni- 
bal crossed the Alps. Force your enemy 
into an untenable position—-that always 
was and always will be the sum and sub- 
stance of warcraft. 


LONGER BATTLE LINES IN THIS WAR, 


Improvement in mechanism has been 
met by changes in tactics. The armies in 
Europe are fighting along fronts over one 
hundred miles long, not only because 250,- 
000 men out of a total of two millions on 
one side are engaged at a time, but be- 
cause the infantry rifle and the field piece 
are so accurate and so deadly that men 
cannot be as thickly massed as they were 
in Napoleon’s day, or as late as the 
Franco-Prussian war. 


Since every commanding officer in 
Europe has learned the lesson of the Man- 
churian campaign by heart, it is certain 
that there are not more than 4,000 to 
5,000 men to the mile along the fighting 
fronts of Europe, instead of six times that 
many as in the Franco-Prussian war. 


IMPROVED RIFLES AND BULLETS. 


It must be a marvelously deadly in- 
fantry rifle which has so far reduced the 
masses engaged for a given mile. Its 
range is a mile and a quarter, on the aver- 
age, and its bullet whistles through the 
air at the rate of about 2,500 feet a second 
when it leaves the muzzle. The German 
rifle propels its projectile at the muzzle 
velocity of 2,952 feet a second, and is in 
that respect superior to any military rifle 
in the world. On the other hand the 
irench rifle has a longer range by about 
one-quarter of a mile. 

RELATIVELY FEWER MEN KILLED. 

When infantrymen are equipped with 
such weapons no unnecessary chances are 
taken. Heroic as it may be to die for one’s 
country, a soldier no more relishes the 
idea of being shot than he does of being 
run over by a railway train. His com- 
manding officer takes good care that he 
shall not be needlessly placed in danger. 
Every mound and hillock is used as a 
shield. And when there is no natural pro- 
tection, the infantryman digs one—digs 
an artificial cover of some kind. 

During the Russian-Japanese wear it 
took 1,058 rifle cartridges to put one 
Japanese out of the fight. Contrast that 
with 1870, when one bullet out of 375 
found its mark, and it becomes immediate- 
ly apparent that for all the studied deadli- 
ness of modern infantry fire, the soldier’s 
lot has improved vastly and that fewer 
men are likely to be hit in the present con- 
flict than the newspapers lead us to sup- 
pose. Millions of cartridges have already 
been fired in Europe, but the killed and 
wounded are numbered only by thousands. 

Although the armies of Europe are 
equipped with artillery of a power and 
range surpassing anything that was used 
even in the comparatively recent Russian- 
Japanese war, the great battles that are 
now being waged will be won by infantry. 
Yet the steadiest infantry would be help- 
less without artillery. Not until the ene- 
my’s batteries have been silenced are the 
infantry advanced. Hence the old Na- 
poleonic artillery duel is still a dramatic 
feature of modern warfare. But how 
changed! How puny and utterly insig- 
nificant are the cannon that roared at 
Austerlitz compared even with the small- 
est modern field gun! 

How different, too, is the method of 
firing! Nowadays the gunners, crouching 
behind steel shields, never see the object 





at which they are firing. A battery com- 
mander, perched on a support ten or fif- 
teen feet above ground, and screened by 
foliage, scientifically finds the range and 
then corrects it by observing how the first 
shots fell. The accuracy of fire is amaz- 
ing. If there is any pleasure in the game, 
the battery commander has it all; for he 
alone knows exactly what is happening 
when the shrapnel explodes. Also he is 
more likely to be killed than his men be- 
cause of his elevated station. 


MODERN AMMUNITION. 


To provide the immense amount of am- 
munition which will be used up in the 
present war will be no easy task. Still, 
there is no likelihood that the armies now 
in the field will run short of cartridges 
and shells. Both small and large arms 
ammunition is made in Government fac- 
tories, on a scale commensurate with all 
the demands that can be made upon them. 

Gunpowder plays but a small part in 
the present war. The explosives used in 
guns, large and small, are smokeless pow- 
ders of various kinds. They are picric 
acid compounds, nitro-cellulose prepara- 
tions made from gun-cotton, and forms 
of nitro-glycerine in general. 

These cellulose powders can be burned 
with safety in the open air; for in order 
to explode they must be confined. Hence, 
in lose form they are safer than the black 
gunpowder of old. Such a smokeless pow- 
der can be dampened, and, if it does not 
mildew, it is as good as ever if properly 
dried. It cannot be detonated by a blow. 
Indeed, the stick forms of smokeless pow- 
der can be burned in the hand like a 
match. 

The discovery of smokeless powder ren- 
dered it necessary to modify ordnance. 
Nitro-cellulose would have been used 
sooner than it was had there been ade- 
quate guns. Even as it is the ordnance 
engineer has not quite succeeded in cop- 
ing with the high erosive effect of modern 
explosives. 


THROWING A TON OF METAL A MILE TO 
DISABLE ONE SOLDIER. 

Powerful as modern batteries are, 
whether they are composed of three-inch 
field pieces on the battleground or six- 
inch guns in turrets, the actual number 
of men killed is fewer than most of us 
suspect. At St. Privat in 1870 the French 
fired eighty shots, weighing in all 660 
pounds, to kill or maim a single German. 
Since that was forty-four years ago, it 
might be supposed that by 1904 the 
slaughter would be terrific. Yet during 
the Manchurian campaign the Russian 
artillery in pitched battles fired about 150 
shots in order to disable a single Japanese. 
The individual projectile fired by a field- 
piece had increased in weight since 1870, 
so that about a ton of metal was hurled a 
mile or two in order to disable a single 
Japanese. The ratio in the present war 
will approximate that of the Manchurian 
campaign. In other words, modern battles 
will be won by infantry. 


COMMUNICATION. 


So many batteries are in action, so 
many men are distributed along the fight- 
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ing front that it is a physical impos- 
sibility for a general to watch with his 
own eyes the course of events in which 
more than 500,000 men are participating. 
He no longer gallops up and down a re- 
treating line, brandishing sword and en- 
couraging disheartened and beaten troops 
to a new attack, as painters were once 
fond of picturing him. He is far removed 
from the battleground. Yet he knows 
from hour to hour, from minute to minute, 
what success this skirmishing line or that 
cavalry raid has had, and what guns are 
stationed on each distant hill and how 
they are succeeding in battering down a 
fortification miles away. His army may 
cover northern France and part of Bel- 
gium, but he knows more about the move- 
ments of each regiment at any moment 
than Napoleon did of his whole army at 
the Battle of Leipsic. 


AEROPLANES AND ZEPPELINS AS SCOUTS. 


But the most valuable aid of all is the 
aeroplane or the airship. Our newspapers 
have expressed disappointment in the 
actual performances of aircraft. Roman- 
tically inclined writers had drawn such 
vivid pictures of fierce battles in the air 
that the less picturesque but much more 
important work of reconnoitering, for 
which aircraft of all types are primarily 
intended, has received scant attention. 
Like the torpedo-boat, an aeroplane fights 
only when it must. To be sure, there has 
been some fighting in the air, but only 
when it became necessary for one aero- 
plane to prevent another from seeing too 
much. There has been bomb-dropping, 
too, most of it just as disappointing as 
the more conservative officers of Europe 
had prophesied it would be. 

Thanks to the aeroplane and the air- 
ship, the commanding generals of Europe 
know exactly the strength and position 
of the enemy against whom they send 
their infantry or pit their artillery, which 
means that feeble forces will no longer be 
ignorantly ordered to attack points that 
they could never hope to take. In three 
and one-half hours an airman can cover a 
circular area eighty miles in radius. He 
can note each opposing regiment of in- 
fantry, each squadron of cavalry, each 
battery of field artilery. How is it pos- 
sible, then, to begin a flanking movement 
without detection? How is it possible to 
concentrate upon a center and hope to 
break through? Marches screened by 
cavalry, feigned movements, all the preci- 
ous secrecy of the old days is swept away, 
so long as there is daylight and no fog. 

A battle has become more than a series 
of shrewd moves on a huge topographical 
chessboard extending over whole pro- 
vinces, each move made only after the 
fullest information has been obtained. 
Physical exhaustion and inability to draw 
upon large masses of fresh troops seem 
to be the chief causes for the reverses sus- 
tained by generals in the present war. All 
this may be safely deduced because there 
are watchful eyes in the air. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE AIRSHIP. 


The commander of an airship is as 
much at his ease as the captain of an 
ocean liner on his bridge. He can move 
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about in more or less comfort; he can 
hover over one spot for hours and study 
the operations below at his leisure, if he 
is not disturbed by a flock of two-seated 
aeroplanes carrying rifles; he can stay 
aloft for a whole day without fatigue. 
More important still, he nas at his dis- 
posal wireless apparatus which enables 
him both to send and receive messages for 
300 miles without the necessity, therefore, 
of immediately reporting each important 
discovery in person. 

If an aeroplane flies at a height greater 
than 4,500 feet it is reasonably safe from 
the fire of rifles and artillery on the 
ground. But at that height it is extreme- 
ly difficult to reconnoiter successfully. 
Whole batteries seem more like minute 
crawling insects than guns and men, and 
it is difficult to distinguish cavalry from 
horse artillery. The temptation to de- 
scend into the danger zone in order to see 
more clearly is strong. In the Balkans at 
least two aviators were shot by rifles from 
the ground because they ventured below 
the safe height of 4,000 feet, and in the 
present war, if the newspapers are to be 
credited, half a dozen scouts have been 
killed by fire from the ground. 

No less than three types of artillery 
have been designed by Krupp to be used 
against airships and aeroplanes. One of 
these is a nine-pounder piece, much like 
an ordinary gun, hauled by horses, but 
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which can be directed almost vertically 
upward; a second is to be used on ship- 
board, and a third is a three-inch piece 
firing a twelve-pound shrapnel and is 
mounted on a motor truck. These guns 
can reach a height of about 20,000 feet, 
which therefore marks the lower limit of 
safety for an airship or an aeroplane. 


AVIATION SUCCESSFUL IN WAR. 

How serviceable aircraft have really 
been in the present war appears from Sir 
John French’s pointed references to them 
in his unadorned soldierly reports. “One 
of the features of the campaign on our 
side,” he writes, “has been the success of 
the Flying Corps. In regard to the col- 
lection of information, it is impossible 
either to award too much praise to our 
aviators for the way they have carried 
out their duties, or to overestimate the 
value of the intelligence collected.” Dur- 
ing a period of twenty days, Sir John 
French assures us, a daily average of 
more than nine reconnaisance flights of 
over 100 miles each has been maintained. 


The war is only two months old and it 
is rash to prophesy what lesson it will 
teach. But already it seems certain that 
the exploits performed by the airman will 
be far more instructive than the part 
played by big guns.—The American Rc- 
view of Reviews. 


of the War 


World of Letters, Science 


and Society ¢ 


By FRANCIS GRIERSON 


What will be the effects of the war on 
the arts, literature and science? What its 
effect on society? Mr. Grierson believes 
that in France, at any rate, things will 
he “turned inside-out.” The terrible loss 
of life among the prominent families 
rank will, he holds, banish fashion and 


gaietu for years to come 


T is reported in the newspapers that 
ladies in the fashionable world of New 
York are organizing to establish America 
as the arbiter of women’s fashions. The 
French scepter is laid down, and even 
French dressmakers are at the front. 
Paul Poiret, whose name has figured as 
the latest leader in modes, now spends his 
time between his artillery post at Belfort 
and his Paris shop, which now makes only 
army uniforms. These changes are pro- 
phetic of a long future, according to Mr. 
Francis Grierson, a well-known writer de- 
scribed by Arnold Bennett as “the most 
enigmatical personality of our times.” 
Whatever the outcome of the present 
war, it “will touch the social bed-rock of 
Europe,” Mr. Grierson asserts. It marks 
the end of an old and the beginning of a 
new era, as sharply defined as the passing 
from one room to another—and closing 
the door. In France the change will pene- 


trate to the core of society and “will turn 
things inside out; politics, society, litera- 
ture, art, music, science, religion, social- 
ism.” In the New York Sun we find this 
interesting prevision: 

“ Society will be moved to its founda- 
tions—first, by the number of its leaders 
who will fall in battle; second, by the 
distribution of private fortunes conse- 
quent on so many deaths; third, by the 
long period of mourning to follow. Noth- 
ing will remain as it was. Parisian social 
life will change as by magic. The great 
families of rank will abandon Paris and 
take refuge in their chateaux, and the 
leading mansions of the capital will be 
barred to fashion and gaiety for years to 
come. In the highest circles only relatives 
will receive relatives. 

“Only those who know the inner life of 
France can imagine what the conditions 
will be. Only those who know the country 
life of France will be able to grasp the 
full meaning of the present ordeals. No 
one from the highest to the lowest will 
escape the consequences of a war that will 
pierce to the center every section, every 
group, every family. All the young men 
are gone from the homes. Dukes and 
princes are fighting side by side with 
farmers. »You could not distinguish poets 
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from waiters, artists from artizans, 
musicians from mechanics, boulevardiers 
from school teachers. 

“On the field of slaughter sheep and 
goats are all one. Imagination boggles at 
the reality. All attempts to depict the 
psychological state of the combatants fall 
short of the inexorable facts. We have to 
begin at the beginning in order to get a 
faint notion of what such a war means to 
the French and the Germans. Against the 
old Latin culture of 2,000 years are hurled 
all the forees of a younger, more strenu- 
ous, people who roll on as a vast human 
machine, and the two forces clash as two 
opposing worlds. Beside this ordeal the 
war of 1870 appears like a schoolboy’s 
game of football.” ; 

Strike a deadly blow at society, says 
this writer, and you strike art, literature, 
music, everything. Literature, he thinks, 
“will instantly receive a new pessimistic 
impulse which will make utopian theories 
and old academical maxims appear like 
so many Mother Goose stories.” We read 
further: 

“Books that were found pleasant and 
nonchalantly optimistic will now, under 
the final ordeal appear to French readers 
without meaning and without savor. The 
whole outlook will be changed. 

“Paris and the France that we know 
will seem like something that has been 
folded up and put away. If the Germans 
should storm Paris it will be like the pass- 
ing of a historical dream. Many of the 
most promising writers, artists, com- 
posers, philosophers, scientists will never 
return from the field of carnage. A new 
order of ideas will spring up. Freak art 
and freak music will die out for want of 
fresh recruits. 

“Paris has been the hotbed of all sorts 
of eccentric isms in the name of art, and 
the war will render thera unfashionable. 
It will kill what I have called ‘blue china 
poetry.’ Of the thousands of young 
Frenchmen who flock to Paris every year 
from the provinces, seeking fame, not 
more than one or two ever succeed. Paris 
is not a creator of talent, but a maelstrom 
in which the majority are overwhelmed. 

“The war will exercise a profound in- 
fluence on French philosophical thought. 
There will be a return to the fundamental 
verities. People will tire of the broken 
reed of Voltairism. It will strengthen the 
Church and readjust the views and judg- 
ments of Socialists.” 

Changes in England, too, are foreseen 
by this writer “as great and tumultuous 
as any on the Continent.” 

“The old order is even now as good as 
dead. The writers with pleasant theories 
of parliamentary utopias will never 
again sway the British public as they 
have been doing these last ten years. 
Writers of paradox will find no more 
readers. The cheery optimist will change 
his tactics. 

“The professional humorists of Londor 
will perhaps have the hardest time of all. 
It is difficult to conceive the position of 
the professional London cynic at this 
juncture. He has been caught in a trap 
of his own invention. It will now be seen 
how empty has been the boasting, the 
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bluff the nonchalance of the past twenty 
years. London has wallowed in tears and 
temperaments until the decadence has be- 
come unconscious and mechanical. Noth- 
ing short of a war like this could have 
produced any striking result.” 

A conclusion somewhat similar to these 
of Mr. Grierson’s is reached by a writer 
in the New York Evening Post who, while 
seeing that “the relations of war to letters 
are manifold,” finds that it “plays its bet- 
ter part when it deepens national spirit 
and the sense of oneness with fellow coun- 


trymen, and not through the mere fur- 
nishing of scenes and emotions to be de- 
picted.” The writer adds: 

“From this point of view the war now 
going on is not a highly promising one. 
Except perhaps for Poland, it can hardly 
establish a new nation. It is more likely 
to end in general exhaustion than in 
affirming the glorious self-confidence of a 
people; and its consequences to culture 
must be deplorable. But only speculation 
is possible on such a_ subject.”—The 
Literary Digest. 


Turkey’s Declaration of Independence 


An Explanation of Turkey’s Action in Abrogating the Capitulations 


1 few wecks back the nations of the 
world were formally notified by Turkey of 
the abrogation of the Capitulations. Many 
people are unaware of the exact meaning 
of this notification and its probable effect 
upon Turkey. This is here explained, and 
the objections held by Christian nations to 
this declaration of independence are enum- 
erated. 





A* the capture of Constantinople in 
1453 Mohammed II., in order to 
check the exodus of the Christian popu- 
lation, and with it the leaders of com- 
merce, craftsmanship, art, and education, 
decreed for these classes unusual privi- 
leges and permitted colonies of resident 
foreigners to continue forms of local self- 
government. These privileges included 
certain valuable exemptions from taxa- 
tion, freedom from military service, and 
the exercise by the ecclesiastics not only 
of religious control but also of important 
civil functions within the limits of their 
own communions, whether of the Catholic, 
Greek, Jewish, Armenian, or other faiths, 
including the Protestant at a later date. 
To these privileges there have subsequent- 
ly been added others, such as the right of 
subjects of favored nations to immunity 
from the procedure of Turkish law in 
criminal cases, and to trial in a consular 
court of their own country. Foreign na- 
tions have been allowed to maintain in 
Turkey extra-territorial post-offices with 
the management of which Turkey has 
nothing to do and from which she can de- 
rive no revenue, each nation using its own 
stamps for letters going out of the coun- 
try. In the matter of their own tariff the 
Turks have been very seriously exploited 
by having been induced many years ago 
to agree to charge no higher rate than 
eight per cent. on imports. The year af- 
ter the Young Turk reformers came into 
power in 1909 they succeeded in obtaining 
the reluctant consent of the powers to 
raising these duties to eleven per cent. 
This figure, however, is entirely inade- 
quate to provide absolutely necessary 
revenue and to foster Turkish industries 
or even prevent them from extinction. 
As a result of the low tariff forced upon 
her the Turks have to import the “fez,” 
their universal national cap, from Aus- 
tria, and their Turkish bath towels from 
England. 

Such, then, are the capitulations and 
treaty “rights” which Turkey has abro- 


gated. They are privileges and exemp- 
tions which are not recognized by inter- 
national law or by any power as inherent 
rights either of subjects of a country or 
of aliens within its borders. 

The various Christian nations strongly 
object to the abolition of these treaty 
rights. They are convinced that Turkey is 
not ready to assume responsibility for the 
removal of extra-territoriality, for the 
following, among other, reasons: 

1. Her laws are based upon the Koran, 
which, in fact, is the last court of appeal. 
The law of the Koran is not accepted by 
Christian nations. Hence Turkey and the 
Christians, and, for that matter, all other 
non-Moslem countries, would have no com- 
mon standard for adjusting differences. 

2. The courts of Turkey are insuffer- 
ably corrupt, controlled by bribes and 
terrorism. 

3. Her prisons are as bad as her courts. 

4. No Mahammedan-governed country 
can recognize equal rights of Moslems 
and non-Moslems before the law. 

5. Turkey has few trained and trust- 
worthy administrators even for the exe- 
cution of Moslem law, as the inner his- 
tory of the past three years amply demon- 
strates. Enlightened Mohammedans have 
repeatedly and with good reason declared: 
“We have no Government.” If Turkey’s 
Moslem subjects cry out against their 
own Government, how could others accept 
it as satisfactory! 

6. The traditional animosities between 
Mohammedans, Armenians, and Greeks 
would make the position of members of 
these Christian races, naturalized in other 
countries, intolerable upon their return 
to Turkey. 

7. No Mchammedan country has ever 
entered the sisterhood of nations, nor can 
it do so unless it abandons Islam as the 
foundation of its law and order and 
adopts a constitution that recognizes the 
equal rights of all, and demonstrates its 
ability to administer that constitution in 
accordance with the traditions and laws 
of Christian nations. 

Turkey is not ready to meet these con- 
ditions, and so is unprepared to assume 
responsibility for removing extra-terri- 
torial privileges from citizens of other 
countries.—The Outlook. 
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Christmas Gift Suagqestions 


MADE 
IN 
CANADA 
No. 800 


MADE 
IN 
CANADA 





No. S41 
\ ARTHA WASHINGTON Sewing Table— very “*ABOURETTE, 14 x 14 tep, in solid mahogany, I OUIS XVI. Sewing Table has three roomy 
a handy forevery woman. Three large drawers, finished in contrasting shades and inlaid 4 drawers and sid pockets Made in 
with tray in top, one divided into compartments What woman hasn't often longed for something solid mahogany, plain. Light. graceful and dainty 
for spools, needles, scissors, etc Roomy end like this to hwld a favorite plant, or fern, or bow!) of form it admirably expresses the spirit of the 
pockets. Solid mahogany wood, antique finish, en- of flowers or an artistic picce of sculpture Its Sth century Legs are strongly braced, and all 
riched with inlay of satinwood, ebony and box- use will add a finishing touch to any’ room. points where wear comes are reinforced. Made to 
wood in contrasting shades Knobs of wood to Equally available for decoration of window or ensure durability A woman who saw such a 
match. Whole effect is extremely quaint and holding knick-knacks in corner. Only the other table at Versailles afterwards remarked that the 
charming Makes a beautiful as well as*useful day a customer spoke‘of using a smaller-sized one palace didn't seem a very homelike place to 
gift. Design is taken from original in old Wash- as a seat to be placed alongside the telephone live in until she saw the sewing table which the 
ington home in Mount Vernon Having no back, there's no fussing when time beautitul, butill-fated, Marie Antoinette had used 


comes to use it. 


N our collection of gift furniture, there is ample opportunity for q 
the selection ot the kind of gifts people like to receive, of 
which the pieces shownthere are splendid examples. 


The commonplace or unworthy has no place in our stock, for 
all our furniture, as examination will show, merits the description 
‘“fine furniture’’ with all that the term implies. Our gift depart 
ment offers many new ideas in Christmas giving of which you are 
earnestly asked to avail yourse‘f. 








7 Such articles are well mace and are things of beauty. They are 
useful and constantly available tor service. They are durable and 
afford a pleasing and lasting reminder of the giver long after many 


; {| Write for the name of the nearest dealer who sells our furniture 
so-called gifts have become useless or have been thrown away. 


and receive a copy of our booklet on Period styles in Furniture 


TORONTO FURNITURE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


| SHOW ROOMS 
| ii AND 
if CABINET : 
| SHOPS x al 
eee DUFFERIN 
; STREET, 
TORONTO, Look for our shop 
CANADA mark on each 
piece ag you would 
for the signature 
on fine china or 
silver. 
No. 
*HERATON Music Cabinet, 16°x 22,fan'excep- Se 
S we No. 66 





abinet 


tionally good example of the style of this 
famous old designer. With simple, straight lines 





and slight curves, relieved of any tendency to *URATE in solid mahogany wood or inlaid B 

severity by artistic inlay in rare, contrasting A useful adjunct at 5 o’clock teas, receptions, No. 842 

woods. Cabinet is fitted with mahogany shelves, or for the odd-time cup o’ tea that women find so 

and lock. It is dust-proot, takes up comparative- useful as an aid to sociability. Light to carry, HERATON Top-tilting Table, 23 x 28, inlaid 
ly little room, and can be used for safe-keeping of easy to keep clean, strong and durable, and quite One of our six best sellers.’’ Solid mahogany, 
Victrola records as wel! as forlordinary sheet inexpensive. Adds a quaint touch to the tea ser- in natural finish, beautifully inlaid with rare 
music. vice that is very attractive to see. woods. Must be seen to be really appreciated 
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“THE INGERSOLL TRIO” 


wares Cigersolhy ste 


CHEESE Cream Cheese CHEESE 


(‘onsists of Inge) iS superior to any ordin 
soll Cream Cheese ary cheese —in flavor — in 
nd Sweet Spai rich creaminess—in nut! 
ish Pimentos. tive properties. It spreads 
Very appetizing like butter, never loses its 


In packages, 3 freshness, and is highly 
and 15¢ 


Ask your 
Grocer. 


The Ingersoll 
Packing Co., 
Ltd., 
Ingersoll, Ont. 




















Would You Like a 
University Educationr 


CATTERED up and down this great country of ours 

are a number of young men who have the ambition 

to make good in every sense of the word, to whom a 

University training would act as a spur to greater success. 

If you are one of these ambitious, go-ahead young men, 
we offer you the opportunity to realize vour ambition. 


Our proposition has already helped! mauy, let it help you. 
The work is pleasant and healthful, besides the training 
we give you in salesmanship will always be of great ser- 
vice to you in whatever work you are finally engaged. 


In every city and town in the Dominion there are many 
business men and private residents who would appreciate 
your interest in bringing 


MacLean’s Magazine 


to their notice. It is the Magazine of Canada and is winning its 
way into the confidence of every Canadian reader of high-class 
matter. 


A liberal commission is allowed on all subscriptions, and the 
spending of a few hours a week will easily enable you to realize 
your ambition and enter the University next fall. 


If you are interested, write us at once and we will forward full 
particulars. 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


143-1583 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 

















The Reservoir of 
Mystery 


A Discussion on the Phenom- 
ena of Clairvoyance 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


In past numbers of MAcLEAN'’sS MaGa 
ZINE several articles have appeared dealing 
vith subjects which have hitherto been 
classed among the supernatural and which, 
till lately, the scientific world has re 
garded with contemptuous skepticism. Of 
late years, hoirever, so many well-authen 
ticated instances of events, which cannot 
be explained away by any theory of 
coincidences, have occurred that scientists 
have been compelled to adopt a different 
attitude and to admit that such subjects 
are worthy of investigation. Maeterlinck 
here deats with the psychic phenomenon 
of clairvoyance or second-sight, not as 
something supernatural, but as something 

curring between persons in this work-a 
dav world which merits our attention and 
study. 


HERE are certain manifestations 
that are absolutely similar to those 
which we attribute to the spirits and are 
equally surprising. There is not the least 
coubt of their origin. They do not come 
from the other world; they are born and 
die upon this earth, and they arise solely 
and incontestably from our own actual 
living mystery. They are moreover, of all 
psychic manifestations, those which are 
easiest to examine and verify, seeing that 
they can be repeated almost indefinitely 
and that a number of excellent and well- 
known mediums are always ready to re- 
produce them in the presence of anyone 
interested in the question. It is‘no longer 
a case of uncertain and casual observa- 
tion but of scientific experiment. 
The manifestations in question are phe- 


| nomena of intuition, of clairvoyance or 


clair-audience, of seeing at a distance, 


| and even of seeing the future. 


I will not now linger over those mani- 
festations which, under appearances that 


| are sometimes childish and vulgar, often 
| conceal surprising and_ incontestable 


truths, but will devote the present essay 


| exclusively to a series of phenomena 
| which includes almost all the others and 
| which has heen classed under the generic 


and rather ill-chosen and ill-constructed 


| title of “psychometry.” 


The faculty in question is one of the 
strangest faculties of our subconscious- 


; ness, and beyond a doubt contains the key 
| to most of the manifestations that seem 





to proceed from another world. Let us 
begin by seeing, with the aid of a living 
and typical example, how it is exercised. 
Mme. M——-, one of the best mediums 
mentioned by Doctor Osty, in his recently 
published book “Lucidite et Intuition,” is 
given an object which belonged to or 
which has been touched and handled by a 
person about whom it is proposed to ques- 
tion her. Mme. M operates in a state 
of trance; but there are other noted psy- 
chometers, such as Mme. F. . 
Ph , and M. de F——, who retain all 
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their normal consciousness, so that hyp- 
notism, or the somnambulistic state, is in 
no way indispensable to the awakening of 
this extraordinary faculty of clairvoy- 
ance. 


When the object, which is usually a 
letter, has been handed to Mme. M " 
she is asked to place herself in communi- 
cation with the writer of the letter or the 
owner of the object. Forthwith, Mme. 
M not only sees the person in ques- 
tion, his physical appearance, his char- 
acter, his habits, his interests, his state 
of health, but also, in a series of rapid 
and changing visions that follow upon 
one another like cinematograph pictures, 
perceives and describes exactly his im- 
mediate surroundings, the scenery outside 
his window, the rooms in which he lives, 
the people who live with him and who 
wish him well or ill, the psychology and 
the most secret and unexpected intentions 
of all those who figure in his existence. 

In September, 1913, while I was at 
Elberfeld, visiting Herr Krall’s calculat- 
ing horses, my wife went to consult Mme. 
M——,, gave her a scrap of writing in my 
hand—a note despatched previous to my 
journey and containing no allusion to it 
—and asked her where I was and what 
I was doing. Without a second’s hesita- 
tion Mme. M declared that I was very 
far away, in a foreign country where they 
spoke a language which she did not un- 
derstand. She saw first, a paved yard, 
shaded by a big tree with a building on 
the left and a garden at the back—a 
rough but not inapt description of Krall’s 
stables, which my wife did not know and 
which I myself had not seen at the time 
when I wrote the note. She next perceived 
me in the midst of the horses examining 
them, studying them with an absorbed, 
anxious, and tired air. This was true, 
for I found those visits, which over- 
whelmed me with a sense of the marvelous 
and kept my attention on the rack, singu- 
larly exhausting and bewildering. My 
wife asked her if I intended to buy the 
horses. She replied, “Not at all; he is not 
thinking of it.” 

And, seeking her words as though to ex- 
press an unaccustomed 
thought, she added: 

“T don’t know why he is so much inter- 
ested; it is not like him. He has no par- 
ticular passion for horses. He has some 
lofty idea which I can’t quite discover.” 

She made two rather curious mistakes 
in this experiment. The first was that, at 
the time when she saw me in Krall’s 
stable-yard, I was no longer there. She 
had received her vision in the interval of 
a few hours between two visits. Experi- 
ence shows, however, that this is a usual 
error among psychometers. They do not, 
properly speaking, see the action at the 
very moment of its performance, but 
rather the customary and familiar action, 
the principal thing that preoccupies 
either the person about whom they are | 
being consulted or the person consulting 
them. They frequently go astray in time. 
There is not, therefore, necessarily any 
simultaneity between the action and the 
vision; and it is well never to take their | 
statements in this respect literally. | 
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To Play 
The Game 
Well 


-In sport or business, 
requires brains, steady _ 
nerves and endurance (( 


Strength of mind and body comes 
from food, but it must be the right 
kind—to keep one **fit.’’ 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


Contains all the rich, nutritive ele- 
ments of wheat and barley, and easy 
to digest. 

The experience of thousands has 
proven that Grape-Nuts supplies the 
right kind of nourishment, and is 
unequaled for making men and 
women strong and efficient. 

The power of proper food is almost 
unlimited 


‘“‘There’s a Reason’”’ 
for 


Grape-Nuts 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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When Stores are Dear 


And remember that every bottle of Bovril 


contall 


is 


the 


nourishment 
qualities of many pounds of beef. 


and 


stimulating 


It 


is 


because of its unique feeding properties that 
Shackleton, when planning his great Ant- 
it must be Bovril. 


arctic Expedition, said 


Of all Stores, ete., at 1-0z., 25¢e; 2-0z., 
large, $1.25; 5-0z., 40c; 16-0z 


S.H.B. 


40c; 4-0z., 


T0c ; 


8-0Z., 


Johnston's Fluid Beef (Vimbos), 


$1.30: 
$1.20 


16 


0Z., 


vril 


Cor 
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CLARK’S 


TOMATO 
KETCHUP 


choice, red, ripe to- 
matoes and the finest 
selected spices. Guar- 
anteed absolutely 
pure and to contain 
no artificial preserva- 
tives or coloring mat- 
ter. The finest yet. 


CLARK’S. 
Have you tried the 2’s 


very moderate price? 


your grocer for it. 





12 oz. and 16 oz. Plain Chili 
Bottles Tomato Sauce 
prepared from only There is no need to dilate 


on the quality—you KNOW 


size, which contains enough 


for the small family at a 
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CLARK’S 


PORK AND 
BEANS 


& BEANS’ 


Tall 


Ask 





CHILI 
Sauckt 


Extra Heat, Just When You Need It 


W 


Cold snaps have no terror for you, either 


ITH a Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater in the house you are 
safeguarded when accidents happen to your heating system. 
for the Perfection 


supplies just the extra heat needed to make bedroom, bathroom and 


sitting room warm and comfortable. 


PERFECTION 


SMOKELESS7,OJL), HEATERS 


Perfection heaters are portable, heat quickly and are 


At hardware and furniture 
Look for the Triangle trade-mark. 


and odorless. 
dealers everywhere. 


smoke less 


Made in Canada 
ROYALITE OIL is best for all uses 


THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


Winnipeg Toronto St. John Montreal Vancouver Halifax. 


























| The other mistake referred to our dress. 

| Krall and I were in ordinary town 

| clothes, whereas she saw us in those long 
coats which stable-lads wear when groom- 
ing their horses. 

Let us now make every allowance for 
my wife’s unconscious suggestions. She 
knew that I was at Elberfeld and that I 
should be in the midst of the horses; and 
she knew, or could easily conjecture, my 
state of mind. The transmission of 
thought is remarkable, but this is a recog- 
nized phenomenon and one of frequent 
occurrence, and we need not therefore 
linger over it. 

The real mystery begins with the de- 
scription of a place which my wife had 
never seen and which I had not seen, 
either, at the time of writing the note 
which established the psychometrical com- 
munication. When all is said, experiences 
of this kind do not enable us to go beyond 
the telepathic explanation. But here is a 
different one, in which subconscious sug- 
gestion cannot play any part whatever. 

Some days after the experiment which 
I have related, I received from England 
a request for my autograph. Unlike most 
of those which assail an author of any 
celebrity, it was charming and unaffected, 
but it told me nothing about its writer. 
Without even noticing from what town it 
was sent to me, after showing it to my 
wife, I replaced it in its envelope and took 
it to Mme. M . She began by describ- 
ing us, my wife and myself, who both of 
us had touched the paper and consequent- 
ly impregnated it with our respective 
“fluids.” I asked her to pass beyond us 
and come to the writer of the note. She 
then saw a girl of fifteen or sixteen, al- 
most a child, who had been in rather in- 
different health but who was now very 
well indeed. The girl was in a beautiful 
garden, in front of a large and luxurious 
house standing in the midst of rather 
hilly country. She was playing with a big, 
curly-haired, long-eared dog. Through 
the branches of the trees one caught a 
glimpse of the sea. 

On inquiry, all the details were found 
to be astonishingly accurate, but, as 
usual, there was a mistake in the time— 
that is to say, the girl and her dog were 
not in the garden at the instant when 
the medium saw them there. Here again 
an habitual action had obscured a casual 
movement, for,as I have already said, the 
vision very rarely corresponds with the 
momentary reality. 

There could be no question, in the cir- 
cumstances, of transmission of thought, 
since both the medium and I were ignor- 
ant of everything. Besides, other experi- 
ments, easily devised and repeated and 
more rigorously controlled, do away with 
that theory entirely. For instance, I took 
three letters written by intimate friends, 
put each of them in a double envelope, 
and gave them to a messenger un- 
acquainted with the contents of the en- 
velopes and also with the persons in ques- 
tion to take to Mme. M. . On arriving 
at the house, the messenger handed the 

| clairvoyant one of the letters, selected at 
| random, and did nothing further beyond 
| putting the indispensable questions, like- 
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wise at random, and taking down the 


medium’s replies in shorthand. Mme. | Z 





M began by giving a very striking 
physical portrait of the lady who had 
written the letter; followed this up with 
an absolutely faithful description of her 
character, her habits, her tastes, her in- 
tellectual and moral qualities, and ended 
by adding a few details concerning her 
private life of which I myself was entire- 
ly unaware and of which I obtained the 
confirmation shortly afterward. The ex- 
periment yielded just as remarkable re- 
sults when continued with the two other 
letters. 

I consider it necessary to declare for 
the last time that these psychometric phe- 
nomena, astonishing though they appear 
at first, are known, proved and certain, 
and are no longer denied or doubted by 
any of those who have ever at all studied 
them seriously. 

I could have given full particulars of 
a large number of conclusive experi- 
ments; but this seemed to me as super- 
fluous and tedious as would be, for in- 
stance, a string of names of the recog- 
nized chemical reactions that can be ob- 
tained in a laboratory. Anyone who 
pleases is at liberty to convince himself 
of the reality of the facts, provided that 
he applies to genuine mediums and keeps 
aloof from the inferior “seers” and espe- 
cially shams and impostors. Even with 
the best of them, he will have to be care- 
ful of the involuntary, unconscious, and 
almost inevitable interference of tele- 
pathy, which is also very interesting, 
though it is a phenomenon of a different 
class, much less surprising and debatable 
than pure psychometry. He must also 
learn the art of interrogating the medium 
and refrain from asking incoherent and 
random questions about casual or future 
events. 

As for the theories that attempt to ex- 
plain these phenomena, I am quite willing 
to grant that they are still somewhat con- 
fused. The important thing for the mo- 
ment is the accumulation of cases and ex- 
periments that go feeling their way far- 
ther and farther along all the paths of the 
unknown. 

For the moment, that which must above 
all engage our attention in these psy- 
chometric phenomena is their purely and 
exclusively human character. They occur 
between the living and the living, on this 
solid earth of ours, in the world that lies 
before our eyes; and the spirits, the dead, 
the gods, and the interplanetary intelli- 
gencies know them not. Hardly anywhere 
else, except in the equally perplexing 
manifestations of the divining-rod and in 
certain materializations, shall we find 
with the same clearness this same specific 
character, if one may call it so. This is 
a valuable lesson. 

It tells us that our every-day life pro- 
vides phenomena as disturbing and of 
exactly the same kind and nature as those 
which, in other circumstances, we at- 
tribute to other forces than ours. 

It teaches us, also, that we must first 
direct and exhaust our inquiries here be- 
low, among ourselves, before passing to 
the other side; for our first care should be 
to simplify the interpretations and ex- 
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In Peace and in War 


—in Sickness and in 
Health —in Good 
Times and Bad Times 
—in all climes and in 
all seasons— for chil- 
dren and grown-ups—the food that builds 
strong and sturdy bodies, fit for the day’s 
work or the day’s play, 1s 


Shredded Wheat 


the one staple, universal breakfast cereal that sells at 
the same price throughout the civilized world. War 
always furnishes an excuse for increasing the cost of 
living, but no dealer can raise the price of Shredded 
Wheat. It is always the same in price and quality— 
contains more real nutriment, pound for pound, than 
meat or eggs and costs much less—is ready-cooked 
and ready-to-serve. 





Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits with milk orcream 
supply all the nutriment needed for a half day’s 
work or play. Delicious for any meal in com- 
bination with sliced pineapples, sliced bananas, 
canned peaches, pears or any fruit. 


“It’s All in the Shreds” 


**Made in Canada” 


By The Canadian Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd. 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. East 


























YOUR GUARANTEE 


Install||GIPE-HAZARD CARRIERS—use them ten days—put them to every 
test—and if they do not give quicker, better and more satisfactory store service 
than any other system, they may be returned at our expense. Fair enough, 
is itnot? QInvestigate our modern Electric Cable Cash Carrier and 
Pneumatic Dispatch Tubes. QSend for our new Catalog G. 


GIPE-HAZARD STORE SERVICE CO., LTD. 


97 ONTARIO STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
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DIAMONDS NUY 
On Credit 


TERMS: 20% Down—$1-2-3 WEEKLY. 
Let us send you a Diamond on approval at 
our expense. 

If satisfactory, send us one-fifth of Pur 
chase Price as first payment. Balance can 
be paid weekly or monthly. We pay all 

leliveryv charges. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO-DAY— 
NOW. DON’T DELAY. 


A Diamond is the best investment you can 





make. 
Diamonds increase In value 10 to 20 per 
cent. each year \ Diamond is the ideal 
rift for the loved one We vive better 
val es on essier terms than any house in 


a, ‘*We trust any honest person.’ 


Canad 


All transactions strictly confidential. We 
send diamonds to any part of Canada. 


JACOBS BROS. iwrorTers 


15 loronto Arcade, Teronto, Canada 


























Ap enjoyable education for the 


traveler, #0 wilimited field fur lust 
? nessmen. Frequent sailings by 12,500 
ton steamers to Barbados, Bahia, Riode 
Janeiro, Santos, Mor tevider »and Buenos Ayres 
TOURS AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
Overthe Andes by rail and through the Panaina Canal 
RUSK & DANIELS, GENERAL AGENTS 
14 Produce Exchange, or Local Avents 








T RI Cc K FOR STAGE OR 
PARLOR USE 
All the latest Magic Novelties, Puzzles, etc. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue Free 


THE PROCTOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
155 King Street East Toronto, Ontario 























Branksome Wall 


10 ELM AVENUE. ROSEDALE, TORONTO 

A Residential and Day School for Girls 

Hou. Principal Principal— 
MISS M. T. SCOTT. MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A. 
l’reparation for the University and for Examinations in 
Music. Well-equipped Art Department. Thoroughly effi 
cient staff. Large playgrounds, Outdoor games—Tennis 
Basketball. Rink. Healthful locality. Primary school 
for day pupils. F prospectus apply to 

THE PRINCIPAT 






















Westbourne 


pupils limited to twenty-eight. 


MISS M. CURLETTE, B.A. 


Residential and Day School for Girls 
278 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont. 
Affiliated with the Toronto Conser 
vatory of Music. Number of resident 

F. 
McGillivray Knowles, R.C.A., Art 
Director. Yor announcement an! 
information, address the principal, 

















led Motors prove their reli- 








h by the stiffest tests you can 
devise, Considered the cheapest to n of 
any motor made. Hepworth ((‘anada) 
says: ‘““My Toledo Motor gives as ¢ 
service as 4 motor costing 3 p.c. more, 


Write for Cataiogue E. 
The Universal Machine Co.. Bowlin, 
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planations and not to seek elsewhere, in 
suppositions, what probably lies hidden 
within us in reality. 

Afterwards, if the unknown overwhelm 


us utterly, if hopeless darkness engulf us, 
there will still be time to go, none can tell 
where, to question the deities or the dead. 

—Hearst’s Magazine. 


Popularizing the Millionaires 
Sport 


The Development of the Motor Has Been 


Record- 


breaker in Every Respect 


Yachting is no longer the exrclisive sport 
of the millionaires Whereas a few years 
ago a steam yacht cost anywhere from 
one hundred thousand to a million dollars, 
a motor yacht is now within the reach of 
the averaye business man. In the United 
States alone there are now as many ds 
three hundred thousand motor boats. This 
revolution is due to the introduction 
the gasvline motor. 


| T was at the Paris Exposition of 1889 

that the first motor boat, one with a 
Daimler engine, was exhibited as a sort 
of marine curiosity. By 1903, and par- 
ticularly in the United States, wealthy 
achtsmen began to build speedy twenty- 
one-mile toys like Napier /. and cruising 
launches that often refused to cruise at 
all. 

A few years later—in 1907—Albert 
Hickman, seeing a boy sculling swiftly 
over the water on a flat boat of six spruce 
boaids, got the idea for the revolutionary 
Viper I., a rule V-shaped box with a cheap 
two-horse-power motor, that ran over the 
water at a twenty-five-mile-an-hour 
speed. Since that time there have been 
other boats of this type that race at fifty 
miles an hour. When first introduced, 
this sea sled was as new to the marine 
world as was the first iron ship, which the 
wiseacres declared would not float. 

In the past only a J. Pierpont Morgan, 
a James Gordon Bennett, a Vanderbilt, or 
an Astor could afford the luxury of a 
steam yacht, costing anywhere from one 
hundred thousand to a million dollars, and 
eating up thousands of dollars each year 
in coal and crew. There are only ten 
thousand such yachts in the whole world; 
yet right here in the United States we 
have three hundred thousand motor boats 
and motor yachts—vessels within reach 
of the average man. Thus, the million- 
aire no longer holds a monopoly on the 
pleasures of independent ¢ruising. 

You can get a splendid little water run- 
about for a hundred and fifty dollars; 
for twice that sum you can get a staunch 
steel craft that will take you and your 
family all the way down the Mississippi 
or let you buck the swift currents of the 
muddy Missouri. For a sum ranging 
from one to two thousand dollars, you can 
get a motor boat that will carry you and 
a half dozen others out to sea—across the 
Atlantic if you have the nerve—and show 
a clean pair of legs to the average mil- 
lionaire’s big sail or steam yacht. In this 
motor boat you can race all around the 
winner of that giant bottomless silver 


vessel called “America’s Cup.” If you are 
fond of racing, you can add a few dollars 
to the thousand or two you have already 
spent and buy a dainty high-powered 
boat that will beat the express trains run- 
ning north of St. Louis along the Mis- 
sissippi banks up to Mark Twain’s old 
home; or that can play all around the 
swift liner Aquitaunia as she speeds up off 
Sandy Hook for her race against wind 
and tide or German cruisers to England. 

Of course, if you are a W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., you can invest a sum ranging 
from five to fifty thousand and buy your 
self a big Tarantula that can roam the 
world. Thousands of rich men, of whom 
one rarely hears, are doing this very 
thing. Some of them build themselves big 
river houseboats, some speedy river 
cruisers, some comfortable roomy yachts 
that can travel anywhere. For instance, 
H. A. Parsons, of Cleveland, Ohio, son- 
in-law of the late Mark Hanna, owns the 
Mahapa II., 84 feet long, used for Great 
Lakes cruising. Carl G. Fisher, of Indian- 
apolis owns the Shadow, a sixty-six-foot 
express cruiser, that can travel at tw enty- 
eight miles an hour. One of the fastest 
yachts in the world is the Winchester, 
two hundred and five feet over all, two 
hundred tons displacement, six thousand 
horse-power developed by two Parsons 
engines, owned by P. W. Rouss, C. H. 
Foster, of the Chicago Yacht Club, 
owner of the Natoma, a fine one-hun- 
dred-nineteen-foot, three-hundred-horse- 
power twin-screw power yacht. 

Yes, decidedly, that number of three 
hundred thousand has a big commercial 
import. There are to-day eight hundred 
firms, scattered over the United States, 
engaged in manufacturing marine motor 
engines alone. This summer a little fire 
on the Blue Bird, a one-hundred-foot 
power yacht of J. Palmer Gavit, lying off 
the New Jersey coast, incurred five thou- 
sand dollars’ damage. Two hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ damage was done to motor 
yachts in a small fire on the Harlem 
River, New York, during the same season. 

An index of the commercial value of 
these pleasure boats is the fact that two 
million dollars’ worth of them are ex- 
ported each year to foreign parts. Three 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth are sent 
by American manufacturers to be used on 
the inland waters and seas of British 
Oceania. Canada buys motor boats in a 
like sum from us. Argentina takes an- 
other hundred thousand dollars’ worth. 
One shipment of ten boats to Belgium 
once averaged two hundred thousand and 


is 


a shipment of fifteen boats to Germany 
reached the tidy sum of three hundred 
and eighty-two thousand dollars. Con- 
sular reports show that the American mo- 
tor boat goes to the Euphrates, to the 
Tigris, to the Amazon—to every river and 
sea on the map. 


Outside strictly motor-boat circles, the | 


motor boat has until lately been looked 
upon as a fancy sporting luxury chiefly 


designed for speed competition. There- | 


fore most of the public interest has been 


centred in the spectacular side of these | 
speedy thirty and forty-foot boats of | 


high-power efficiency. 


But out of these wild races at Monaco, 


off Cowes, for the Harmsworth Trophy, | 


Fall and Winter Designs for 1914 


off Chicago, New York, and in southern 
waters, has developed a practical use for 
the motor boat. If fishermen do not fish 
in motor boats, they put kickers in their 
sailing schooners so that neither wind nor 
tide can interfere with their work. Big 
trading schooners like the Eclipse and the 


Danneborg that go to the West Indies and | 


to South America are fitted with auxiliary 


motors. The English ketch, Ceres, one | 


hundred and two years old, lately was 
fitted with thirty-horse-power engines! 
The majority of the dynamite and tor- 
pedo transports about harbors like New 


York are propelled by motors. Motor | 


boats are being used for ferrying pas- 


sengers quickly and safely along the Ten- | 


nessee and the Mississippi. Alaskan 
waters are alive with them. 

Then there is the motor lifeboat for 
coast and ocean work. The race of motor 
boats from Philadelphia to Bermuda, 
twice won by the Dream, has proved the 
seaworthiness of such craft. Two years 
ago Captain Thomas Fleming Day crossed 
the Atlantic in the thirty-five foot motor 


boat Detroit, making the trip in twenty- | 
four days. Big passenger liners like the | 


Aquitania and the Vaterland have been 
equipped with two big motor boats each 
thirty feet long and having a nine-foot- 
six-inch beam, fitted with thirty-horse- 
power motors and wireless, designed to 
tow any or all of the eighty lifeboats in 
case of disaster. The thirty-foot non- 
sinkable Lundin lifeboat is possibly su- 
perior to these big motor boats of the 


liners. The quality of this latest type of | 


lifeboat was tested this year by Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer Sivard, who made an extend- 
ed Atlantic voyage in one designed and 
built by Mr. Sivard. His boat is made 


peculiarly effective because of the pres- | 
ence of the motor—a_ thirty-two-horse- | 


power gasoline engine. Without the motor 
it would have little or no value. In time, 
all United States Government life-saving 
stations will be equipped with motor 
boats. 

So it is seen that the motor boat is any- 
thing but a racing plaything though it 
does change in style every season like a 
woman’s hat. 

A motor-boat expert lately proved that 
three hundred thousand motor vessels in 
the United States averaged a tonnage 
equal to all the merchant steamers of the 
United States, around five thousand in 
number. Other experts in marine mat- 
ters declare that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the motor boat will not only 
supplant the steam yacht entirely but 
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“VIYELLA” 
FLANNEL 


Plain Colors! Stripes! Scotch 


Tartan Plaids! 


“Viyella” can be obtained at all leading 
retail stores. 


This ticket is your protection against substitutes 





DOES 
NOT 
SHRINK 


a9 For FROCKS 
KNICKERBOCKERS 
NIGHT DRESSES 
DAY SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS, Etc. 


‘‘Viyella 


(Reg’d) 











Stamped on every 2)’, yards of each piece 
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A Reliable Servant to do your washing 


The ‘*EXCELLO’’ WASHER is dandy for washing, runs 


by water power, is easy on clothes. Very simple to oper 
ate and absolutely — reliable. You should have an 
**EXCELLO”’ to do vour washing—-never wearies, strong 


and durable. 
Just turn on the Tap, that’s all 


Write us and enquire how you can take 
the bother out of washing. 





Excello Motor Washer Company, 8xfkits 
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PLAY WRITING 


For the Movies 


Learn how to write photoplays and 
TURN YOUR SPARE MOMENTS IN- 
TO DOLLARS. We teach you at 
HOME in a few weeks. Anybody with 
AN IDEA CAN LEARN, NO LITERARY ABILITY 


NEEDED). ou can easily earn $25 to $50 per week 
WHEN YOU ARE TRAINED. We will help you 
eel] your plays. 


Write to-day for our little booklet, “PLAY- 
WRITING FOR THE MOVIES.” Cut out this 
Ad. and mail NOW while you think of it. 
NOME .......cccccccccscccccccccecccescsescensssonceccecess 
Address ... 

THE MOTION PICTURE SCHOOL, 


1 Adelaide St. E., Toronto. 
Affiliated with the Conness-Till Film Co., 


Toronto. 











Think Christmas Now 


BOOKS will be the most-generally- 
given Christmas gifts this year. 
Everything points to it and for good 
reasons. 

They are reasonable in price—a 
mighty big feature this year. 

They are usually British-made. 

They fill the bill as gifts in every 
way. 

Here is a list of new novels which everyone 
will be reading within a few months, any 
one of which will make an acceptable gift: 
INNOCENT: HER FANCY AND HIS 

FACT - $1 


- - - . - ° - 5 
By Marie Corelli. 
QUINNEYS - 7 - - - - . 1.25 
By H. A. Vachell. 
THE CALL OF THE EAST - - - 1.25 
By Thurlow Fraser. 
THE HONORABLE PERCIVAL - - 1.00 
By Alice Hegan Rice. 
CLARK’S FIELD - - - - - 1.35 


By Robert Herrick. 
HIS OFFICIAL FIANCEE - - - 1.25 
By Berta Ruck. 


THE WITCH - - - - - - 1.50 
By Mary Johnston. 

THE CLARION - . - - - 1.35 
By Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
ARIADNE OF ALLAN WATER - - 1.25 
By Sidney MeCall. 

HENRY OF NAVARRE, OHIO - - 1.00 


Holworthy Hall, 
See these at your Bookseller's. 
DO YOUR CHRISTMAS BUYING EARLY— 
BUY BOOKS. 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, Publisher 


29-37 Richmond Street West 
TORONTO, ONT. 


























HAVE YOU SEEN THE LATEST CANOE? 
The Sunnyside Cruiser. You ought to consider this ror 
your next canoe, made by Walter Dean. Write for special 
discount on all goods sold before Jan. 1, 1915. 

Offices and Show Rooms: Foot of York Street, Toronto 


Phone Adel. 1614. Winter storage free. 

















CLEARING AT 
SPECIAL PRICES 


3 H. P., complete, $59.00: ¢ 
ae Two-cylinder $119, 
complete We ship on trial 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money refunded. 
Why Not Get Our 
Catalog “W"? 
Wilson Motor Ce., Walkerville, Ont. 
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drive out the steam passenger liner and 
the steam freight carrier, and that then 
the United States will take her proper 
place as mistress of the seas. The pecu- 
liar maritime situation that has been 
brought about by the conflict of the 
powers should assist in bringing about 
this result. 

The Christian X. is the first motor- 
driven ship to be put in the transatlantic 
passenger trade. She is fitted with Diesel 
engines, and to understand the marvelous 
work of these engines one must know 
something of the marvels of steam and 
gas propulsion which are to-day making 
the whole world kin. The underlying prin- 
ciple of the operation of any engine, 
whether gas or steam, lies in the fact 
that gas tends to expand when heat is 
applied, and if allowed to do so the gas 
has the power of doing work. Any gas 
or vapor will absorb heat, and during this 
process it expands. If the expansion is 
resisted, say by a container with a piston, 
work is directly obtained. The advantage 
of the gas over the steam engine is that 
it is self-contained, with no cumbersome 
boiler, feed pumps, and piping, and that it 
works automatically. The big fight in 
the obtaining of power has been for 
nearly a century to get the most power 
at the least expense of the energy bound 
up in coal or oil. Theoretically an engine 


Best Selling Boo 


‘The Eyes of the World’’ and Something About the Author, 
Harold Bell Wright 





should get one hundred per cent. of this 
energy, but it really only gets ten or 
twenty per cent. The power in oil is 
much more quickly obtained than in coal; 
hence the marvelous speed of the motor 
boat. But alcohol and gasoline are ex- 
pensive. 

Therefore, of the many types of mo- 
tors developed the Diesel is looked on 
with favor for big ships. It will easily 
handle crude oil that costs but a few cents 
a gallon, and it is said that it will get 
thirty-eight per cent. of the energy out 
of the oil. A Diesel motor will produce 
one horse-power on one-half pound of 
fuel, whereas it takes a pound of gaso- 
line or from two to three pounds of steam 
to produce the same power. In this en- 
gine there is no danger of preignition. 
The air only is compressed by the engine, 
the oil being injected into the highly heat- 
ed area at the end of the compression 
stroke. 

When some of the hull construction and 
engine-building principles now being de- 
veloped in the motor boat are applied to 
larger ships, a new and faster and more 
efficient aid to ocean and river transporta- 
tion will result; perhaps some other Hick- 
man with some splendidly simple idea 
will thereby capture for us the commer- 
cial supremacy of the seas.—The Tech- 
nical World Magazine. 


k of the Month 


By FINDLAY I. WEAVER, Editor Bookseller and Stationer 


Harold Bell Wright, was born on May 4th, 1872, in Rome, New 


York state, the second of four sons. 
in 1899 and now lives in Imperial 


He was married in Buffalo, N.Y., 
county, California, a rancher, a 


painter of landscapes and more than anything else, a writer of books. 
Over a million copies of his novels had been sold before the appearance 
of “The Eyes of the World,” and his publishers estimate a sale of one 
million copies for his latest novel. The first edition was half a million 
copies. Wright’s first novel was “That Printer of Udell’s,” then in the 
order named came “The Shepherd of the Hills,” “The Calling of Dan 
Matthews,” “The Winning of Barbara Worth” and “Their Yesterdays.” 


EFERENCE to the reports of the 
R best selling books for the past 

month indicates how Harold Bell 
Wright’s latest book, “The Eyes of the 
World,” has captured the fiction readers 
of Canada and the United States by 
storm, this book far out-topping all others 
in the general demand throughout these 
countries. 

This is accounted for in large measure 
by the reputation which this author had 
achieved with his other books; including 
“The Shepherd of the Hills,” “The Call- 
ing of Dan Matthews” and “The Winning 
of Barbara Worth.” In,fact the advance 
sales alone were sufficient te make it an 
outstanding leader in both countries. 

The scene of the author’s latest tale is 
Fairlands in Southern Califofnia and the 
ne.rby mountains. Early in the book 
comes this delightful introduction to 
Fairlands: 


“With a long, triumphant shriek, 
the flying overland train—from the 
lands of ice and snow—from barren 
deserts and lonely mountains— 
rushed from the narrow mouth of the 
canyon, and swept out into the beau- 
tiful valley of the San Barnardino 
Valley where the travelers were 
greeted by wide green miles of 
orange and lemon and walnut and 
olive groves—by many acres of gar- 
dens and vineyards and orchards. 
Amid these groves and gardens, the 
towns and cities are set; their streets 
and buildings half hidden in wilder- 
nesses of eucalyptus and peppers and 
palms; while towering above the love- 
liness of the valley and visible now 
from the weeping lines of their foot- 
hills to the gleaming white of their 
peaks—trises in blue-veiled, cloud- 
flecked steeps and purple shaded 


ad 
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It was January, to those who had a 
so recently left the winter lands, the U y YY Hy Yy yy yyy 
Southern California scene—so richly 7 Y yy 
green, sO warm with its golden sun- 
light—seemed a dream of fairyland. 
It was as though that break in the 
mountain wall had ushered them 
suddenly into another world, strange, 
indeed to eyes accustomed to ice and 
snow and naked trees and leaden 
clouds.” 

Then follows an interesting description 
of the little city of Fairlands with its ten 
thousand people, of whom, according to 
the opinion expressed by one of the char- 
acters of the story, perhaps nine thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine, had never 
really seen the beauties of the mountains 
which surrounded the city. 

Fairlands was like most cities, in that 
people of different classes lived in differ- 
ent sections, yet it was distinctive in this 
respect, in that the social rating was 
largely marked by altitude—plebeian busi- 
ness together with those who worked, be- 
ing on the lowest levels, within the cor- 
porate limits, while the heights were oc- 
cupied by Fairlands’ pride. The other 
citizens being fairly graded between these 
two extremes by the social levels they 
occupied, thus enabling each in turn to 
look down upon his neighbor. 

Up among the people forming the social 
apex, was the domain of the Taines. The 
Taine family and their close associates I) 
with their principles of life, or rather Y zxrsd-ur SY V7 
lack of them, constitute the object lesson 7 
of what the author seeks to accomplish in iY 
this book, that is to score against the g The Soap that Scours. 
scavenger curse in modern literature and G 
art, but the attendant details of this pro- 


cess are such as to make the book some- When nothing else will clean it 


what of a paradox, the reader finding it 


difficult at times to refrain from classing Yy 
it with certain others whose authors had 

no thought of having their books accepted 

by the public as forming part of any cru- 

sade whatsoever. . 


The hero of the book is Aaron King, a G4 Y 
young artist, who, for a time, comes un- Uy will PP do it. 
der the blight of the Taines’ outlook on 
life, but who, coming into touch with 
Sibyl Andrés, a most lovable girl and a S li d C k sn N W, t 
true daughter of the mountains, untainted YY O I a eS oO as e 
by the influence of all that is unwhole- Yfy / 
some in modern society, falls in love with ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS COM PANY ; 
the girl, this experience, aided by the help- Yi YY yy 
ful counsel of one of the other principals, j Yy SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Conrad Lagrange, a popular author who y Yyy y Yy YY 
had himself yielded to the temptation 
from which he seeks to save his friend, 
eventually accomplishes the redemption 
of the artist. 

The best chapters of the tale are those 
in which the action takes place in the 7 have in stock a large number of cuts 


mountains, there being an impression of A Good which have been used in the editorial 
actually breathing a purer air in getting columns of this publication. \ny person 


anne Sean Se eouegnens sean Opportunity desiring any of these can secure them at 
the home of the Taines : ia. greatly reduced prices, i enene eames for less 

Not the least element going to make eta gt 0 go oe eal ey Rear othgiay Ps 
up the merit of the book are the passages 1d le original p oral . Me 


canyons, the beauty and grandeur of 
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descriptive of the mountains and expres- engravings at low rates your selection from either past or current issues 
sive of their influence—as for instance: and write us. 
“The mountains,” he continued, ar {eis : pore 
with his eyes upon the distant [The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 
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$3.600 A YEAR! 
$300 A MONTH! 
$75.00 A WEEK! 
$12.50 A DAY! 


That's the salary you can get. 

Yes, I mean YOU. I want men 
ust like you, honest, energetic, 
justling fellows who are willing 
o go into partnership with me, 
villing to work on a square deal 
yasis, and make money, bigger 
noney than they ever made be 
ore. ve got the greatest 
noney-making position for 
ive wire century. 


ROBINSON’S FOLD- 
CANGETIT ING BATH TUB 


Here’s an invention that positively solves 
No plumbing, no water- 
works required. Folds in small roll, handy as an umbrella. 
Take full-length baths in any room Self-emptying 1 tell 
ou, sir, it’s great. SIMPLY GREAT! 
GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 





Listen to me, 


‘ 


for all time the bathing problem. 
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$2,000.00 IN FIVE WEEKS 


Made by one Robinson Salesman. You can do as well. Two 





sale a day means $300 a month The work is pleasant 
permanent, fascinating. You're in’ business for yourself. 
Make more money than a retail store And you need no 
capital, no experience, Just a question whether you're 
quic nough to get your county 

Don't doubt. Don’t be skeptical Don't hesitate. At 
least investigate. Make me prove what 1 have said. You 


cannot lose, My other County Managers are building homes, 
bank accounts; so can you. It’s up to you, so act quick. 
Your name on a penny postcard brings free 
sample proposition. Hustle. 


The ROBINSON CABINET MFG. Co., Ltd. 
1 Sandwich Street, Walkerville, Ont. 
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Jaeger Wool Garments 
are non-conductors of 
heat and cold so that 
they are equally com- 
fortable in any weather. 


Persons wearing Jaeger 
Wool Garments are not 
readily affected by sud- 
den changes of tempera- 
ture, and are much less 
susceptible to colds. 


And just as a warm win- 
ter house is usually cool 
in summer, so Jaeger 
pure-wool Garments, the 


coolest, most comfort- 





able and most hygienic 
wear for warm weather are also the coziest, 
the warmest on cold days. 


For Sale at Jaeger Stores and Agencies 
throughout the Dominion 
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clatter and rush and roar—as one 
would visit the cities of men. They 
are to be seen only by those who 
have the grace to go quickly; who 
have the understanding to go 
thoughtfully; the heart to go loving- 
ly; and the spirit to go worshipfully. 
They are to be approached, not in 
the manner of one going to a horse- 
race, or a circus, but in the mood of 
one about to enter a great cathedral; 
or, indeed, of one seeking admittance 
to the very throne-room of God. 
When going to the mountains, one 
should take time to feel them draw- 
ing near. They are never intimate 
with those who hurry. If possible,” 
insisted the speaker, smiling grave- 
ly upon his companion, “one should 
always spend, at least, a full day in 
the approach. Before entering the 
immediate presence of the hills, one 
should first view them from a dis- 
tance, seeing them from base to peak 
—in the glory of the day’s beginning, 
as they watch the world awake; in 
the majesty of full noon, as they 
maintain their calm above the tur- 
moil of the day’s doing; and in the 
glory of the sun’s departure, as it 
lights last their crests and peaks. 
And then, after such a day, one 
should sleep, one night, at their feet.” 
The “Eyes of the World” is most read- 
able, well told and carried through with- 
out any lapse of interest, the chief criti- 
cism to which it throws itself open being 
the overwrought portions which depict 
the evils in the social fabric of the day, 
at which the author’s blows are aimed, 
this being all the more apparent because 
‘cavenger in literature, with his pro- 
totype in art. come in for so much atten- 
tion, the result being lurid passages that 
are essentially distasteful and objection- 


able. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE AUTHOR. 

Tracing the ancestry of Harold Bell 
Wright, one has to go back to the arrival 
in New England in 1640 of a shipload of 
Anglo-Saxon immigrants. Venturesome 
spirits among these proceeded to the Mo- 
hawk Valley in New York state. There 
also came Huguenots from France, the 
two peoples joining in the quest for politi- 
cal and religious freedom. The author’s 
mother was descended from these Huge- 
nots. 


When he was ten years old his mother 
died and the next ten years was a period 
of considerable hardship. but, buffeted 
and battling with adversity, he finally 
won his way to college. His college career 
was short but, while there was much he 
did not get, he gained the most priceless 
of possessions, a good wife and abiding 
friendships. 

Eventually he arrived in the Ozark 
country in Missouri and there he began 
to preach the gospel to those who needed 
it, and according to report, to some who 
had to take it whether they wanted it or 
not, when he had the floor. 

Of late years his home has been in Im- 
perial county, California, where he is 
identified with the progress that has re- 
claimed, by irrigation, a quarter of a mil- 


lion acres of land that has been turned 
into prosperous farms and ranches—a 
great oasis in a desert of which it was a 
part little more than a decade ago. 

The Wright home is a large comfort- 
able house built of concrete in Spanish 
architecture, with wide veranda and per- 
gola. He is a devoted husband and father 

for Mr. Wright has three boys, and no 
less marked is the devotion he receives 
in return. 

He rises with the sun, superintends the 
ianch work and is thus occupied until 
ioon. The afternoon he usually devotes 
to reading and writing. On occasions, he 
sticks to his literary task until dawn. 

Mr. Wright is a man of retiring dis- 
position and of exemplary habits. His 
neighbors admire and love him almost to 
the degree of hero-worship, not because 
of what he has done but because of what 
he is—the life and character back of it 
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FISH THAT SURVIVE FREEZING. 


The ordinary cold storage of fish is put 
out of date by Mr. R. Pictet, the brilliant 
Swiss scientist, noted for his experiments 
with cold. He has just succeeded in freez- 
ing live fish and reviving them several 
weeks or months later, an achievement 
which recalls Edmond About’s fanciful 
tale of “The Man with the Broken Ear.” 
He recently placed twenty-eight fish in a 
box containing water rich in oxygen, and 
in which several pieces of ice were float- 
ing. He then very slowly reduced the 
temperature of the contents. At the end 
of about two months the resultant cake of 
ice was gradually thawed and the fish 
were all found to be alive. It is essential 
that the water be very gradually frozen 
and that it shall have contained pieces of 
ice for from fifteen to eighteen hours be- 
fore the whole mass is frozen. The pro- 
cess of thawing must also be very slow. 
It is stated that Alaskan salmon and 
Siberian sturgeon may thus be sent 
alive to Europe. Methods of making the 
process commercially successful are now 
being sought. 
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tion of one of his farms served as 
his home and he never saw anyone. 
Salesmen had no chance to get at this | 
rural magnate. All business was trans- 
acted through an agent. Several times 
Hennesley had tried to reach him on deals 
of one kind or another but had never 
penetrated beyond the outer fortifications 


—represented by a ferret-faced facto- 
tum. 
“Some person has got to see Ham. 


Burgar,” went on Hennesley. 
do you care to try it?” 

“Te.” T said. “T’ll undertake it. 
There’s no one man so inaccessible that 
it is impossible to reach him some way.” 

“IT hope you have more success than I 
did,” said Hennesley, drily. “Don’t un- 
derestimate the job, my boy. You'll have 
to be a combination of detective and 
porch-climber to get to Ham. himself.” 

“What I would like to know is how 
he came to buy Union Electric stock in 
the first place,” I said. “He hasn’t bought 
any other local stocks as far as we know. 
In fact, I’ve heard that he deals in de- 
bentures and bonds entirely. It’s a fact 
that he doesn’t play the stock markets.” 

“He bought what he holds of Union 
Electric ten years ago,” replied Hennes- 
ley. “At that time there was some talk 
of building a system of radial roads to 
connect up all towns in the county. Bur- 
gar as a heavy owner of real estate stood 
to benefit by the plan and for that reason 
he took a certain interest in Union Elec- 
tric. The company went so far as to se- 
cure the necessary franchises and then 
let the matter drop.” 

I pondered this information for a mo- 
ment. “I believe radial roads may prove 
the vulnerable point in the armor of our 
up-county Orlando,” I said. “Well, I’m 
off for a try at him anyway.” 

I reached the village nearest to the 
farm where Burgar lived early in the 
evening but made no attempt to find his 
place until darkness had fallen. A native 
gave me full directions and in due course 
I found my way to a rambling frame 
house with dilapidated, sprawling wings 
and a peculiar gabled rvof. The front 
of the house was lighted up but I de- 
cided to reconnoitre first before letting 
my arrival be known. A cautious detour 
of the house brought me to the rear of 
the right wing where a light showed 
through a battered French window. Un- | 
usual necessity leads to unusual means. I | 
decided to take a look through this win- 
dow before attempting an entrance in the 
regular way. 

My surreptitious survey showed me a | 
room lined with book cases, filled with 
heavy calf-bound volumes, a table with a 
green-shaded reading lamp, and a big 
leather chair in which Hamilton Burgar 
himself was seated. I recognized him by | 
the descriptions I had heard; but, seeing | 
his face in repose, one could not corrobo- | 
rate entirely the description generally | 
accepted. Burgar was a big man with | 
stern features and a heavy, reddish beard 
generously sprinkled with grey. One was 
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The Delights of Getting Well 





When you are advised by friends or 
your Physician that you need to take 
“THE CURE” abroad, vou do not at once 
begin to think about Sanatoriums or Hos- 
pitals, or imagine that you are “in for’ a 
disagreeable experience. On the contrary, 
vou feel that carrying out such a sugges- 
tion means a really delightful episode. 


You begin to picture to yourself the 
pleasures of a most agreeable outing, and 
coupled with this mental picture are 
visions of comfortable, up-to-date Hotels, 
interesting, amusing surroundings, un 
usual or celebrated people, agreeable out- 
of-door diversions: in fact, everything 
that goes to make a vaeation agreeable and 
pleasant. 


To take “THE CURE” 
this and more. It ineludes, as well, a 
System of Baths and Treatments, the 
Drinking of Medicinal Waters and Regu- 
lar. Svstematic, Out-of-door Exercise; 
none of which interferes with the pleasures 
of vour outing. In other words, “You 
make a delight of vetting well,”’ 


means all of 


Do not imagine that because of 
ditions in Europe, vou will find it impos- 
sible to take “THE CURE” amid equally 
as pleasant surroundings and with equally 
as effective ‘Treatment, directed by us 
thoroughly experienced professional coun 
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There is just one place in America at 
which to really take “THE CURE,” one 
place that combines all of the pleasurable 
features together with the ‘Treatments 
and Medieal Waters. That place is Old 
Point Comfort. Hotel Chamberlin is one 
of the great Hotels of America, every 
appliance of modern ingenuity is there to 
add to the comfort and pleasure of your 
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Don’t wait until spring before deciding about your Launcl 
time to go into the matter, can make careful comparisons 
you entire satisfaction. 

Why not look into the “‘Penetang Line Launches, b 


If interested at all in 
pay us a personal visit and talk 








‘an account of many cases that have 






ilt on the safety first idea, without sacrifice of speed ? 
Launches you'll find our Catalog worth sending for. 
your launch question over with us. 


The Gidley Boat Co., Ltd., Penetang, Ont., Can., 


visit. The situation, midway between the 
North and the South, makes it climati- 
cally the best year-round Resort in 


America. The unique surroundings, both 
by land and sea, give it the “something 
different” atmosphere, which will add to 
the interest of your stay. The Cutsine 
is celebrated the world over. Fort Monroe, 
with “all the pomp and cireumstance of 
war, is just at hand, with Drills, Band 
Concerts and Military Functions. [lamp- 
ton Roads, the Home Port of our warships, 
ix immediately before The Chamberlin. 


Last, but by no means least, The Treat- 
ments and Baths at The Chamberlin are, 
beyond question, the most scientifically 
administered in America. Medical 
Director is a man of wide experience, and 
Treatment that is given il \Lx, 
Vichy, Karlsbad, Nauheim or Iarrogate 
is duplicated here under the most favor- 
able conditions, The Chamberlin Saline 
Water, flowing from a depth of DOO feet, 
is wonderfully 


ur 


every 


effective in many com 
plaints that have to do with the presence 
of urie acid. This water is highly Radio 
Active, which adds to its medical proper- 


ties. 


To sum up Llotel Chamberlin Old 
Point Comfort, is really the one place in 


America to take “THE CURE,’ 


I have several interesting books descrip 
tive of the place and its equipment. These 
tell of our Methods, describing the various 
Treatments and enumerating the Com- 
plaints we relieve. I have also published 
come 
to us for treatment and been “Cured.” 

1 will gladly send all of these, on appli- 
Address, Geo. F, Adams, Box L106, 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia 


cation. 
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The Entrenched Safety of the 
Man on the Farm. 


November Farmer’s Magazine 
tells the story 


War conditions are making the top and bottom strata of 
commercial life shiver and rock. And many are seeking the 
safety that the good farm can give. They are going back to the 
place they should never have left. 

In the November issue of Canada’s popular magazine, there 
appear many stories of farm profit-making crops, of livestock suc- 
cesses, and of inspiration. A general impression can be gained 
of the issue by a few of the subjects which are here mentioned. 


The Tale of the Karakul. 

By Mackenzie Hall. Illustrated with pictures of this cele- 
brated sheep that is now being bred in Canada for the sake of its 
Persian lamb fur as well as its unrivalled flesh. Already Canadian 
breeders have been sending coarse-wooled sheep to these farms. It 
opens up an interesting business proposition. 


Prairie Fortunes in Livestock. 

By F. C. Mackenzie. The writer has been in Manitoba re- 
cently and has noted the cattle, the horses, the hogs and the sheep 
successes and possibilities. The aids and hindrances are discussed 
and incidentally the building of big houses on farms is con- 
demned. It is well illustrated. 


A Man From Glengarry. 

By W. A. Craick. An intimate character sketch of J. Lockie 
Wilson, the man who has made such a success of Ontario’s Fairs 
and Exhibitions and of her Horticultural Societies—the man who 
was a Patron of the Patrons and a stumper of the Prairies, will 
form delightful reading at every farm fireside. 

Ladner Bee Profits. 

By J. T. Bartlett. A man goes into his back yard, watches 
the incoming honeybees, overcomes the natural disadvantages and 
makes $1,000 a year on the side. And the people can’t get enough 
of these honey products. 

Tree Ramparts Against Famine. 

By W. L. Smith. The wise man who looks ahead, like the 
Germans have done, will build up for posterity by planting the 
barren hillsides to pines and other trees. Why not allow our 
townships to engage in this enterprise? 

The Problem of School Lunches. 

This article will be especially interesting to women in all the 
provinces. ‘Che child’s dinner pail is an important part of the 
nation’s commissariat, 

Other articles deal with subjects of wide interset. Women’s 
Institute members will be especially pleased while The House 
Building article will carry some new features. 

A Review of Reviews Department of all that’s best in farm 
papers will be a leading feature. Be sure to read Grasmere’s talks 
On the Farm in November. 

Order a copy to be sent to your address. 


Subscription $2 a year. 


MacLean Publishing Co., 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Twenty Cents Single Copy 



































| finger in the book to mark his place and 


struck, however, with the height of his 
brow and the air of dignity that rested 


' on him as he sat poring over the volume 
_ opened in his lap. Whatever else Hamil- 
| ton Burgar might be, it was apparent 
| that he was a scholar. 


“Now or never,” I said to myself. I 
threw open the window and stepped in. 

Burgar’s nerves were of the best; for 
the sudden appearance of a stranger did 
not even cause the hand holding his book 
to move. But he glanced up with a frown 
of such ferocity that the whole aspect of 
his face was changed. The book, I noticed, 
was Pepy’s Diary. 

“I’m not a burglar,” I said, hurriedly. 
“Before saying anything else, let me 
apologize for my far from conventional 
mode of approach.” 

“That’s all you’ll have time to say,” 
rumbled Burgar rising with a menacing 
gesture. “If you value your skin, get out 
the same way you got in and be off the 
premises in two minutes!” 

“If I went now there would never be 
radial railroads in Western County,” I 
said, keeping as calm as I could, in the 
face of the bristling belligerency of the 
powerful old man. “You don’t see an in- 
truding individual before you, Mr. Bur- 
gar; you see an opportunity for increas- 
ing real estate values in this part of the 
country.” 

He put down his book and advanced 
cn me. 

“T see an opportunity for administer- 
ing a sound lesson to an impertinent 
young puppy!” he declared, grimly. “Let 
me advise you to leave while you can do 
so unassisted.” 

I retired; but in the opposite direction 
from the window. 

“Drop the mask for once in your life, 
Mr. Burgar,” I pleaded. “I saw the real 
Hamilton Burgar when I glanced through 
the window just now. You’ve believed it 
necessary to play a part to keep the 
money sharks and the inquisitive away, 
but there’s one man that has peeped be- 
neath the surface you have seen fit to 
adopt. No man who would read ‘Pepy’s’ 
could be the unapproachable individual 
that you have made yourself appear to 
be.” 

He looked at me a little curiously. 

“Are you one of these new-fangled sci- 
entific salesmen?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied. “I’m a struggling mer- 
chant in Martinville who sees that he 
cannot work up a decent business until 
there is a radial system linking up all the 
towns in the county. That’s the reason 
why I took my life in my hands and came 
through that window.” 

“Your actions refute your explana- 
tion,” said Burgar. “If you are what you 
claim to be you would have come to the 
door like a gentleman instead of spying 
on my privacy.” 

“What chance would I have had of 
getting past your Cerberus at the door?” 
I demanded. “Believe me Mr. Burgar, I 
regret the window incident even more 
than you do. But necessity knows no 
law.” 

“Well, what do you want?” he de- 
manded, sitting down but keeping his 
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to serve, I suppose, as a check on any ten- 
dency toward loquacity that I might de- 
velop. | 

“T want you to attend the annual meet- | 
ing of the Union Electric to-morrow,” I 
said. 

I talked business with him for twenty 
minutes and books for two hours; and left 
with his promise to attend the meeting. 
I drove back to town in a jubilant frame 
of mind. Hamilton Burgar was, above 
all else, a man who kept his word. I have 
called on him frequently since and, al- 
though he retains his old attitude toward 
the public in general, I have found him 
a ripe scholar, a deep thinker, and a man 
of high ideals. His misanthropy is con- 
fined to a dislike to mingling with men 
whose sole interest in life is money-mak- | 
ing; and on account of his wealth this 
was the only class that he was likely to 
come in contact with. Hence the barriers 
that he raised and still keeps up. 

The annual meeting of the Union Elec- 
trical Co. proved an event of historical 
significance. It is still discussed in fin- 
ancial circles in Martinville. Opening at 
one o’clock in the offices of the company, 
the attendance was notably small. Usu- 
ally the room was crowded with small 
shareholders. Our operations had elimi- 
nated the most of the smaller holders, 
however. President Wilson, who sat at 
the head of a long table running almost 
the full length of the room, was clearly 
nonplussed. Several times he whispered 
to the secretary who sat at his right. 

Silas Hennesley and three others be- 
sides myself were present to represent the 
interests we had acquired. Larry Bar- 
low, Jim Harvey, John Connel and a num- 
ber of independent shareholders made up 
the gathering. 

The rap of the president’s gavel had 
just brought the meeting to attention, 
when the door opened and Hamilton Bur- 
gar strode into the room. His entrance 
created a sensation, to put it mildly. He 
had not attended a meeting of any kind 
for ten years and his arrival, therefore, 
was taken by everyone in the room as the 
forerunner of something distinctly un- 
usual. Wilson’s jaw sagged and he stared 
over his gold-rimmed eye-glasses at the 
newcomer with something approaching to 
panic in his eyes. Larry Barlow, who 
had already given me the benefit of sev- 
eral malicious stares, shot an inquiring 
glance from Burgar to me and then back 
again to Burgar. He clearly suspected 
something. 

“So he came after all,” whispered 
Hennesley, who sat beside me. “I hardly 
believed he would show up even after 
what you told me this morning.” 

The business proceeded smoothly with- 
out any trial of strength until the elec- 
tion of officers came around. The old 
directors were placed in nomination. I 
then nominated a new board consisting of 
Silas Hennesley, Hamilton Burgar, two 
others and myself. The vote was taken. 
Our slate was supported by 48 per cent., 
the old directors by 46 per cent. 

There was a stir as the secretary an- 
nounced our victory. Wilson whispered 
with Barlow for a few tense moments. | 

Connel and Harvey glared savagely at | 
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Get Vim-Food 
In the Morning 


Some children go to school on Quaker Oats—perhaps five 
millions of them. They get all the vitality, all the energy 
that the greatest vim-food can supply them. Children and 
grown-ups all need an abundance of this spirit-giving Quaker. 

You know that—all folks know it. : . 

Thev get in addition a delicious dish. You serve nothing 
so luscious, so tempting to children as well-cooked Quaker 


Quaker Oats 


Matchless in Taste and Aroma 


Oats. 


Quaker Oats comes in big fiakes, 
made only from the plump and 
luscious grains. All the puny, 
starved grains are discarded, So 
careful are we that we get but ten 
pounds of Quaker Oats from a 
bushel. 


The Quaker process includes 
hours of dry heat and steam heat, 


which enhance the flavor. Thus 
we bring to the tables of a hundred 
nations the most delicious oat dish 
that’s known. 


You get this when you ask for 
Quaker Oats, and you pay no 
extra price. Don’t you consider 
that worth while? 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West. 
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Mark your linen with 


Required by Schoo!s and Colleges 


Any name in fast color thread can be woven into fine 
white cambric tape. $2.00 for 12 doz., $1.25 for 6 doz., 85c 
for 3 doz., duty paid. More than save their cost by pre- 
venting laundry losses. Orders filled in a week 
through your dealer, or write for samples, order blanks, 
catalogue of woven names, trimmings, frillings, etc., direct to 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
301B St. James St., 
or 300 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., U.S.A. 


Montreal Can. 











The First One 
You See 


you will want. People never 
realize how many uses there are for 
a Peerless Folding Table until some 
friend produces one from who- 
knows-where and sets it up, almost 
like magic. 


PEERLESS 
Folding Table 


Here is a table light as a camp 
stool and strong enough to hold 
half aton without a quiver. Fold 
up the legs and you can stow it 
out of the way in a moment. 

You will find just the style of table 
you want in our illustrated cata- 
logue No. 1. 


Write for a free copy to-day. 
HOURD & COMPANY 
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our party and at Hamilton Burgar who 
sat at the foot of the board with arms 
folded, calmly oblivious to everyone. 

The colloquy finished, Wilson rapped 
his gavel with an unsteady hand and 
asked if there was any further business. 

“I have a motion to put, if it is in 
order,” I said, rising. “It provides, brief- 
ly, for an investigation into the contracts 
let by this company during the past three 
years and for the immediate turning over 
of all books for the purposes of the in- 
vestigation.” 

Larry Barlow sprang to his feet and 
faced me with a furious red dying his 
face. Wilson went white for a moment 
then made a pretence at bluster. 

“What do you mean by this insult?” 
he demanded. “Do you realize that your 
motion reflects on the directors of this 
company! You shall suffer for this, sir.” 

“My motion is self-explanatory,” I said, 
coolly. “Sit down Barlow, while I read 
i.” 

“IT advise you not to read it,” declared 
Larry, restraining himself with very evi- 
dent difficulty. “If you have any sense 
you'll let this matter drop right here and 
now and you'll beg us to forget it.” 

“Sit down, sir,” thundered Hennesley, 
suddenly rising to his feet. Putting his 
powerful hands on Larry’s shoulders he 
forced the latter down into his seat with 
a thump. Silas Hennesley was still one 
of the strongest men in the county. “Now 
stay there,” he ordered,” until we have 
settled this matter.” 

It was not soon settled but we had the 
votes behind us and forced the resolution 
through. It called for the immediate sur- 
render of the books. We then put through 
another resolution affirming our inten- 
tion of proceeding with the radial prob- 
lem at once. This brought the business 
of the meeting to an end. 

The beaten directors left the room in 
an outwardly belligerent mood, threaten- 
ing legal reprisals and, in Larry’s case, 
personal violence. The new board of 


| directors remained to elect officers, Silas 


Hennesley being selected for the presi- 
dency and Hamilton Burgar for vice- 
president. 

Word of the hand we were holding 
leaked to the opposition camp early and 
it wasn’t long before they made overtures 
to us. Shandler Cone, the legal authority 
of the recently deposed civic ring, called 
en Silas Hennesley with a tentative sug- 
gestion of an amicable arrangement. Ne- 
gotiations progressed from that point on 
until we received a definite offer from the 
old directors to settle if the investigation 
were dropped. This was finally agreed 
upon and a sufficient sum was turned over 
to the company to make it possible for 
the new board to make up in full to share- 
holders for the dividends that had been 
passed. The investigation was not pro- 
ceeded with. 


Despite all efforts to maintain secrecy 
the public got wind of the scandal and 
there was a loud outcry for the punish- 
ment of the delinquents. Wilson left town 
at once, winding up his affairs in a few 
hours’ time and leaving his wife to move 
the furniture. Where they went to no 


one ever learned. John Connel was prac- 
tically ruined by the settlement and he 
dropped out of sight. The last heard of 
him was that he was employed as a 
hostler in a neighboring town. Jim 
Harvey stuck to his guns and continued 
to live in Martinville, the most unpopular 
man in the place. 

Larry Barlow was also hard hit by the 
exposure. The sum he had to pay back 
to square his record was so large that it 
taxed his resources to raise it. He had 
become heavily involved in several enter- 
prises and, when his part in the Union 
Electric scandal became known, his credi- 
tors began to press him hard. By adroit 
manoeuvring he managed to stave off 
bankruptcy and in a short time he moved 
out West. I hear he is running a stock- 
broking office in a city in the Middle West 
states now. And, needless to state, he is 
making lots of money again. 

Before the Union Electric refund deal 
was definitely closed, I had an interview 
with Larry. It was in his private office 
where I had called to see him. 

“You hold some notes of Jacques Hol- 
worth’s,” I said. “I’ll take them off your 
hands.” 

Larry breathed hard for a moment or 
‘wo and did not trust himself to look up. 

“Very well,” he said, finally. “You have 
the whip-hand. I can’t fight you—now.” 

We soon settled the details and I 
pocketed the notes. 

“We've been pretty bitter on each other 
lately, Larry,” I said, as I was leaving. 
“I don’t expect we'll ever be friends again 
but I really am sorry that you got mixed 
up in this deal. With your ability there’s 
no limit to where you can go if you stick 
to legitimate methods.” 

“You know where you can go,” said 
Larry, looking me squarely in the face 
for the first time. 

I laughed; and started off for Upper 
Town, which was for me exactly the oppo- 
site direction to which he had consigned 
me. 

To Be Continued. 


AVALANCHES WHILE YOU WAIT. 


The production of real avalanches by 
the pressure of a button was carried on in 
certain parts of the Swiss Alps, either in 
connection with the moving-picture indus- 
try or simply for the enjoyment of the 
tourist, until the avalanche of war inter- 
rupted it. 

i*xplosive cartridges are buried deeply 
in the accumulations of snow that crown 
the righ ridges and are fitted with electric 
fuses connected by cable with a magnetic 
exploder situated in the valley. When 
everything is ready, the production of a 
feeble electric current is sufficient to ex- 
plode simultaneously all the charges of 
powder, and formidable masses of snow 
are precipitated down the mountain sides, 
with all the terrible roarings of a naturai 
avalanche. 
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The Peacock Screen 


Continued from Page 39. 


Then the man looked into Yvette’s eyes, 
and found them deep. 

“Clean forgotten everything?” 
gested coolly. 

“What was there to forget?” she asked 
him. 

“Never dig in the ashes?” he hinted. 

“Ashes are cold and uninteresting,” said 
Yvette. 

She smiled, too. When he stared a little 
rudely, she smiled the sweeter. 

“It is almost impossible,” she apolo- 
gized, “to remember everything, across 
four years. I dare say there are a great 
many things of which you are thinking, 
that I have forgotten. One meets so many 
men when one is a debutante e 

“T should like to stake my reputation, 
of which I am excessively jealous,” said 
Hays, “that you have not forgotten. There 
are some things which one does not for- 
get, and die erste Liebe is one of them.” 

“Were you that?” 

“T,” said he, “was that—however un- 
worthily.” 

Yvette shrugged. 

When she did not speak the lines of 
Hays’ face changed swiftly. A compelling 
youth spoke from his eyes, and the 
whimsical, lifting corners of his mouth. 
It was the look Yvette remembered. 

“T’ve never changed,” he said. 
lieve me, Yvette——” 


he sug- 





“Be- 


And at that juncture, rather appropri- 
ately, Whiting came back into the room. 

“T found your mother,” he said cheer- 
fully, “and de Maupassant. Have you two 
revived your auld lang syne?” 

Whiting’s roses came next day upon 
the heels of Hays’ less prodigal valley 


| lilies. 


Yvette wore the roses to the opera— 
and put the valley lilies in her room. 

After the first act of “Aida,” she ques- 
tioned Whiting’s pleasant hospitality 
abruptly. 

“Tony—you know Mr. Hays well?” 

Whiting shrugged. He drew his chair a 
little nearer, and lowered his voice. 

“Fairly well, not intimately. Likable 
chap, eh? Something of a gallant cavalier. 
Where did you know him?” 

“He went about with the La Branches 
the winter I came out,” said Yvette. 

“Like him?” asked Whiting carelessly. 
“By the way, Iv’e asked him to a little din- 
ner I’m having next week—for you.” 

“A dinner you’re having for me?” said 
Yvette. 

“Thought you’d like it—an old friend 
and all that,” said Whiting. He sat back 
in his chair as the curtain rose. 

Yvette heard very little of the music 
that night. 

When she went home, she put the bow! 
of valley lilies downstairs in the library 
on the plea that their perfume was too 
heavy. 

“Tt sickens me,’ 
truthfully. 

Another thing she did was not so wise. 
She resurrected from a box in the depth of 
a clothes-closet a package of letters and 
read them through deliberately. The dawn 
came in at the window when she had fin- 


’ 


she said, more or less 
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ished. They were long letters, for the 
most part, and there were rather a num- 
ber of them. The last one was enlighten- 
ing. 

‘I accept your decision,” it said care- 
fully, “but I can’t help believing that this 
is not the end. Suppose we call it to- 
morrow’s tangle, and trust to Fate to un- 
ravel it? You may be right. In any case, 
there is nothing mcre now for me to say. 
You have closed the subject.” 

“It was a very easy acceptance—of my 
decision,” said Yvette to herself. “He 
never cared. If he had——” 

Without finishing the sentence she went 
to bed, just as the streets were waking. 
She did not go to sleep at once, but then 
when she did she slept till noon, which 
somewhat recompensed her. 

It is not one of the conditions for a suc- 
cessful betrothal that memories return. 

Yvette was unhappy. 

She endeavored to be natural with 
Whiting, and succeeded in displaying to 
his keen gray eyes an undue effusiveness. 
She endeavored to be natural with Hays, 
and by her resultant coldness convinced 
him easily that she was afraid of the old 
feeling. She endeavored to be natural 
with her mother, who had memories of 
her own concerning Hays and her daugh- 
ter and was therefore pacing the watch- 
tower, and succeeded only in arousing in 
the maternal breast a small simoon of 
anxiety. 

In herself, Yvette was prey to a variety 
of emotions. Her nerves wore to fiddle- 
strings, and her nights were sleepless 
treadmills. She desired to be loyal to 
Whiting, but the lure of the first love 
called her insidiously. Also she said to 
herself—as does many another beloved 
one—that matrimony allows one no rain 
checks, and having purchased a ticket one 
must willy-nilly sit through the entire per- 
formance or go forth into outer darkness 
with no prospect of returning. 

The thing faintly alarmed her—for the 
first time. 

In contradistinction to each other she 
placed certain reluctant facts. 

Whiting was nearing middle age. Hays 
was in the very prime of youth, daring, 
denied and dark—three potent D’s. 

Whiting loved her. Hays might or 
might not—a fact entirely in his favor 
by the very beauty of its uncertainty. 

Whiting’s hair was ebbing and his 
waistcoat obtained an almost imper- 
ceptible prominence. Hays was lithe as an 
Indian, and his hair thick as leaves at 
Vallombrosa. 

Add to this: Whiting had money. Hays 
had not. % 

This tast line is, of course, an incon- 
siderabla factor. Another obscure line of 
reasoning is that she had given her word 
to Whiting; and once, a long four years 
ago, she had refused it to Hays who had 
accepted that refusal, as his conduct had 
instigated it, without enormous regret. 

Yvette, as I said, was unhappy. 

She saw Hays often, and he made love 
to her so cleverly that only her wish which 
was perhaps the paternal progenitor of 
her thought could have been sure just 





| what he was doing. 


Also, she saw Whiting, seven days out 
of the week, and he made love to her less 
subtly, at the same time arranging ways 


by which the other man should have his 
opportunity. 

mrp like as to see something of Hays,” 
said Whiting on one occasion. “You don’t 
dislike him, do you?” 

“On the contrary,” said Yvette; but 
just how much on the contrary she ne- 
glected, quite naturally, to add. 

Hays himself urged the question with 
rather more effect. Having come back, 
he desired to pick up the threads that his 
departure had broken. Yvette, more 
poised, more sought after, more delicate- 
ly experienced in every way, appealed 
strongly to his appreciation. Possibly 
that appreciation acquired something of 
its fervency from the fact that Yvette was 
now behind the plate-glass window of an- 
other’s prospective ownership. Men are 
like that. In any case, the appreciation 
was fervent, and its expression unmistak- 
able. At first, for a little, he fenced, he 
experimented for the weak spot in her 
armor, and he fired from ambush. Then 
he came boldly into the open. 

“You loved me once,” he said. 
women don’t forget.” 

“T cannot listen to you,” Yvette rebuffed 
him uneasily. 

“You could listen fast enough if you’d 
forgotten.” 

Which shot went home, and Yvette 
winced. 

“You’re afraid,” he said, “that I can 
make you care again.” 

“T am afraid of nothing,” said Yvette. 
3ut she would not look at him. 

“Yvette,” he said, with sudden passion, 
“it’s like a flame consuming me, for all I 
thought myself so strong. I’ve forgotten 
all the other women I ever knew, and 
they’ve been more than two or three. You 
cared once—you’ve got to care again.” 

His hand shook while he said it, and it 
was true that Yvette had cared—once. 
There you have the makings of a very 
probable da capo, but time passed without 
a climax, and it came to be the night of the 
little dinner which Whiting was having 
for Yvette. He had it in his bachelor 
apartments, with Mrs. de la Fuente an 
imposing evidence of propriety at the 
head of the table. 

In the centre of the table which was lit 
with rosy-shaded candles was a bank of 
pale orchids, and around the table—it was 
rather small—were Whiting, Yvette and 
Hays. I have said that Mrs. de la Fuente 
presided. 

“But Tony,” said Yvette, a little ner- 
vously perhaps, “are we your only 
guests?” 

“Why, there’s a camaraderie, I think, 
about these little dinners,” said Whiting. 

There was, however, small camaraderie 
about that little dinner. Mrs. de la Fuente 
alone talked determinedly and lightly on 
many subjects. Yvette ate little, and 
laughed a good deal. For the two men, 
Whiting was cheerfully silent, and Hays 
taciturn. The courses came and went, and 
eventually dinner was over. When the 
coffee cups were empty, Whiting led the 
way to his library. 

“There’s a fire,” he said, “an open fire, 
which I find is always first aid to socia- 
bility.” 

About a quarter of an hour later he ap- 
pealed to Mrs. de la Fuente. 


“I have been hoping all day that you 
would play for us.” 


“You 
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Mrs. de la Fuente rose with a pleased 
flutter. 
“Ah, but I am old-fashioned,” she pro- 
tested, “I have not the music of to-day.” 
“TI don’t know your equal,” said Whit- 
ing, “for ‘Lucia’ and ‘Aida’ and ‘Trova- | 

tore’—all the real tunes.” 

He led her to the grand piano which | 
occupied almost all of the room adjoining | 
the library, and then came back to the 
fire. 

“Celeste Aida” followed him, sighing | 
upon the air. 

“Well!” said Whiting, pleasantly con- | 
versational. He stood with his back to the | 
fire, one hand in the pocket of his trou- 
sers, and looked from Yvette to Hays. 

“Well, what, Tony?” said Yvette. 

Hays crossed his legs, and looked at the | 
fire. 

“What have you decided?” asked Whit- | 
ing. 

“TI!” said Yvette. 
being startled. 
“And Hays,” said Whiting. He spoke 

quietly, beneath the music. 

Then Hays looked at Yvette. 

“What d’you mean?” he inquired. “I 
don’t quite get you, my dear fellow. Is it 
a joke?” 

“Shall I explain?” asked Whiting. 


She said it sharply, 
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“If you please,” said Yvette, her chin 





lifting proudly. 

“I fancy,” said Whiting after a con- 
sidering pause, “it won’t be any too easy. 
Still, I’ve arranged this little dinner with | 7 
a view to explanations, where two or three y 
are gathered together, y’know— Yvette, 
have you ever found me unreasonable?” 

“No,” said Yvette. 

“Or exacting?” 

“No.” 

“Or unfair?” 

“No—no!” She answered vehemently. 

“Then you will answer a question if I Yj 
ask it?” GY 

“IT will answer any question,” said Y 
Yvette, “you choose to ask me.” 

“Thanks,” said Whiting. He turned 
curtly to Hays. 

“Never knew me to be anything but | 
square, did you?” 

“So far as I know,” said Hays with the 
barest trace of a sneer. 

“Then you will answer a question? 

“Concerning whom?” 

“Concerning us three,” 
quietly. He added, 
trifle, “Ah, don’t stop, Mrs. de la Fuente! 
Give us the immortal sextet.” | 

“T will answer any question,” said Hays | 
to Yvette, “that you wish me to answer.” 

“Good!” said Whiting cheerfully. | 
“Now then—here’s the thing in a nut- | 
shell.” He spoke swiftly, but rather low. 
“Do either or both of you wish me to 
release Yvette from her promise to marry 
me?” 

The fire of seasoned logs crackled like | 
thorns beneath a pot, and the immortal 
sextet flooded the room with melody. 
Otherwise ensued a silence. | 

“You’re pretty frank, aren’t you?” said 
Hays at length. 

Yvette said nothing, only looked. 

“It would hardly escape me,” said 
Whiting, still with the same pleasant | 
quiet, “that this is a triangle. Your firm | 4% 
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said Whiting | 
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sent you here, Hays, a couple of weeks | YF 


ago. I had heard of you before you came. | 





lifting his voice a| jg 
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Gossip dies hard. I had heard that jv. 
were once extremely attentive to Miss 
de la Fuente. You’re young, you’re in- 
teresting, you have it on me every way but 
one. I wanted to be absolutely fair to the 
lady who had done me the honor to accept 
me, so I saw that she met you again— 
1 saw that she met you rather frequently. 
I gave you every chance. I knew that old 
affairs sometimes rejuvenate themselves. 
You'll admit you’ve had fair play?” 

He looked from Hays to Yvette, and 
back again. Yvette sat very still, all her 
delicate color faded, her dark eyes fixed on 
Whiting’s face. 

And in the other room, Mrs. de la 
luente began on “Trovatore.” 

“A blind man couldn’t help but see,” 
said Whiting coolly, “that there was 
something—Am I in the way, Yvette? 
My dear, it’s your happiness I’m con- 
sidering.” 

“Do you ask me,” said Hays all at 
once, “if you are in the way—is that your 
question?” 

“T do not,” said Whiting slowly, and 
for the first time the steel in his quiet 
eyes showed through, “because I am not 
considering you at all, unless it happens 
that she wants you.” 

Yvette locked her two hands tightly to- 
gether in her lap, and kept silent. Doubt- 
less die erste Liebe stirred in its grave, 
and doubtless the heart in her breast 
leaped with the old exultant urge of the 
skin-clad woman who beheld from an up- 
per ledge two men belaboring each other 
upon her cave-step. 


Woman is the one element the ages can- 


not altogether refine. 

While she waited: 

“Yvette!” said Hays hoarsely. (And 
here is the hinge of the story—so far as 
it was in the man, he really loved her.) 

But Whiting, without speaking, moved 
a peacock-embroidered screen a little for- 
ward to shield her face from the blaze. 

Then Yvette drew a long breath. She 
lifted dark glorious eyes to Whiting's 
waiting look, and her lip trembled. 

She said: 

“Do not be silly Tony,” That was all. 
Apparently, however, it was enough. 

“Then that’s settled,” said Whiting, and 
he also drew a long breath. He had been 
under something of a strain. 

“I fancy you'll forgive me if I leave 
early,” said Hays. He went, with dis- 
tinetly more dignity than might have 
been expected. He had come back, and he 
had not come back—which is an engaging 
paradox. 

Then Whiting sat upon the arm of 
Yvette’s big chair, a thing not every lover 
of forty years can do with grace, and laid 
his arm about Yvette’s proud shoulders. 
It is preeminently the gesture of owner- 
ship. 

“T was afraid, Yvette,” he said softly. 
“My dear, I was damnably afraid.” 

And Yvette—even as you and I— 
Yvette stood in the line of direct descent 
from Eve—*Ah, Tony,” she said, “you 
might have had more—how do you say? 

more faith in me!” 

And what is stranger yet, she meant it. 


At the Absolute Zero 


Important Discovery Made offPoint Where All Heat is Lost 


By ROBERT WILLIAM WOOD 


This is the story of a wonderful discov- 
ery which promises to revolutionize some 
phases of electrical progress. The abso 
lute zero—the puint where all heat is lost 
—has becn found. This means that metals 
reduced to the absolute zero will present 
the marimum of conductivity and thereby 
the transmission of power will be greatly 
facilitated, 


HE present year has been marked by 

one of the great achievements of 
modern times in physical science: the 
practical attainment of the absolute zero 
of temperature, by Professor Kamer- 
lingh Onnes, of Leyden, last year’s win- 
ner of the Nobel Prize in physics. 

The meaning of this discovery to the 
physicist can be indicated by describing 
the experiment of the brilliant Dutch 
investigator. 

Imagine a coil of insulated wire, with 
its ends joined, forming a closed circuit, 
unconnected with a battery or other 
source of electricity, but in which a cur- 
rent of electricity, strong enough to light 
an ordinary incandescent lamp, circu- 
lates without any driving force. Hour 
after hour the current flows with undi- 
minished vigor, as is shown by the devia- 
tion of a compass-needle brought into its 





vicinity. So accustomed have we become 
to associate a continuous flow of electricity 
with some source of electrical supply 
that the experiment looks almost like 
witchcraft, and is as amazing to the 
scientist as would be the spectacle of a 
whirlpool of water in a basin, spinning 
year after year without any assistance 
from the outside. 

The nature of the experiment can best 
be .illustrated by an hydraulic analogy. 
Suppose we wish to maintain a contin- 
uous flow of water around a circular 
trough; it is obvious that we must either 
have a revolving paddle-wheel to stir the 
water, or one end of the trough must be 
higher than the other, and a pump used 
for transferring the fluid from the low 
to the high end. If, however, we could do 
away with the friction absolutely, the 
circulation of water, once started, would 
go on for ever, for the same reason that 
the planets revolve around the sun. It 
is much the same thing in the case of a 
flow of electricity—the current experi- 
ences friction in its flow through a wire, 
or the wire has “resistance,” as we say. 
Professor Onnes has succeeded in re- 
moving completely the electrical fric- 
tion or resistance, and the current, once 
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started, continues to flow by what we 
might term its own inertia. This almost 

incredible state of affairs is the result, 

solely, of the circumstance that the coil 

is at a temperature of 271.2 degrees be- 

low zero Centigrade, or within 1.8 degrees 

of the absolute zero of temperature, and 

the electrical resistance of the metal has 

ceased to exist. 

Two hundred and seventy degrees be- 
low zero has, from theoretical considera- 
tions, been known to be the temperature 
at which all molecular motion ceases— 
in. other words, it is the temperature 
which a body will have when every par- 
ticle of its heat is abstracted. The rate 
at which the pressure of a gas decreases 
as it is cooled shows us that the pres- 
sure should vanish entirely if the gas 
were cooled to a temperature of 273 de- 
grees below zero. Now the pressure is 
due to the molecular motion which we 
call heat, and if this motion ceases it 
means that we have removed all of the 
heat; in other words, we have brought 
the gas to the lowest possible tempera- 
ture. On this account it has been called 
the absolute zero, and scientific investi- 
gators have been struggling for many 
years to reach this ultimate goal, for it 
has been a practical certainty that many 
of the properties of matter at ordinary 
temperatures will disappear, or become 
profoundly modified, at the bottom of the 
scale of temperatures. 

The remarkable changes in the prop- 
erties of matter which accompany a 
great lowering of temperature have been 
made more or less familiar to the general 
public through the well-known experi- 
ments with liquid air. At the tempera- 
ture of liquid air the malleable metal 
lead becomes hard and brittle like cast- 
iron, rubber becomes so fragile that it 
flies to pieces like glass when struck with 
a hammer, while alcohol can be frozen 
to a solid white, and a candle made from 
it, which burns with a pale-blue flame 
when a match is applied to the wick. 
Yet the temperature of liquid air is near- 
ly one hundred degrees above the abso- 
lute zero—that is to say, there is the 
same difference of temperature between 
them as exists in the case of ice and 
boiling water. The liquefaction of air, 
and the low temperature thus made 
available for experimental purposes, was 
speedily followed by the liquefaction of 
hydrogen by Sir James Dewar, which 
gave us the means of producing tempera- 
tures as low as 253 degrees below zero, 
or only 20 degrees absolute; but no very 
startling effects were observed by this 
advancement, and we began to wonder 
whether the bridging of this last small 
gap would, after all, lead to much that 
was new. 

Vivid imaginations had predicted that, 
at the absolute zero, matter might fall 
to pieces and exist only as a sort of 
molecular dust devoid of cohesion—in 
other words, become infinitely brittle. 
These prophets appeared to be safe in 
making their predictions, for to push the 
tem»erature much lower seemed an im- 
possibility. 

Until very recently the lowest tem- 
perature that could be produced was 
that obtained by the evaporation of 
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liquid hydrogen under reduced pressure 
in a vessel surrounded by liquid air. The 
temperature produced in this way was, 
however, still a dozen or fifteen degrees 
above the absolute zero. Were it not 
for a very remarkable discovery, we 
shouid have been obliged to remain sat- 
isicd with this accomplishment, at least 
until some new and undreamed-of meth- 
od for the lowering of temperature had 
been devised; for liquid hydrogen has 
the lowest boiling-point of any common 
substance. In fact, many physicists 
were of the opinion that the limit had 
been reached. The discovery of helium, 
however, put the matter in a new light, 
for it was soon found that this gas had 
a boiling-point even lower than that of 
hydrogen, and the question of producing 
still lower temperatures resolved itself 
into getting a sufficient supply of the new 
material. 

Helium was first discovered by means 
of the spectroscope in the atmosphere of 
the sun, from which it received its name. 
The most careful search, carried on over 
many years, failed to show any terres- 
trial substance which gave the charac- 
teristic yellow line in the spectrum, and 
nothing whatever was known of its char- 
acter save that it must exist in the solar 
atmosphere. The possibility of its dis- 
covery on the earth was even doubted, 
for it was thought that it might be 
capable of existing only at the high 
temperature of the sun, which is some 
4,000 degrees hotter than any furnace 
which we are able to construct. This 
would amount to saying that helium must 
be a product resulting from the high- 
temperature decomposition of some other 
element. In marked contrast to this 
theory is the fact now known that helium 
not only exists in many minerals, but 
also that it is present in the gases given 
off from certain springs, and even in the 
earth’s atmosphere. It is formed of 
small quantities by the spontaneous de- 
composition of the element radium, this 
being apparently the first known case of 
the transmutation of an element. It can, 
moreover, exist at the temperature of the 
absolute zero. The gas was first discov- 
ered by Sir William Ramsay in the min- 
eral cleveite, but at the present time it is 
so rare and costly that it is doubtful if 
more than half a dozen laboratories in 
the world are supplied with a larger quan- 
tity of the gas than would fill a child’s 
toy balloon. 

Investigations of the physical proper- 
ties of helium showed that it liquefied 
with even greater difficulty than hy- 
drogen, and consequently had a lower 
boiling-point. Here, then, beyond any 
doubt, was the substance by means of 
which a further descent could be made 
on the temperature scale, if only a suffi- 
cient quantity of the gas could be ob- 
tained. 

The liquefaction of the gas is accom- 
plished by means of an apparatus sirn- 
ilar to that employed by the liquefac- 
tion of air, except that the compression 
pump, tubes, coils, and receiver must be 
absolutely gas-tight. Professor Onnes 
employs a pump with mercury pistons, 
and every joint and valve in the system 
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of copper tubes leading from the pump 
to the liquefier is immersed in a bath of 
oil, a leak immediately manifesting its 
presence by small bubbles which rise 
through the liquid. So perfectly is the 
apparatus constructed that the helium 
can be compressed to a pressure of three 
thousand pounds to the square inch, 
passed through tubes immersed in liquid 
air or hydrogen, allowed to expand in the 
coiled tube of the liquefier, by which 
process a portion becomes fluid and 
drops into a glass vessel, while the re- 
mainder passes off through another tube 
and is returned to the liquefier—the pro- 
cess repeating itself over and over again, 
without the escape or loss of a single 
particle of the gas. 

Under the pressure of the atmosphere, 
liquefied helium boils at a temperature of 
268.6 degrees below zero, of 4.4 degrees 
absolute, but by reducing the pressure in 
the tube by means of an air-pump, Pro- 
fessor Onnes has succeeded in reaching 
an actual measured temperature of only 
1.8 degrees above the absolute zero, which 
can be regarded as the practical attain- 
ment of the long-sought goal. 

The only reliable thermometer for the 
measurement of very low temperatures 
is the so-called gas-thermometer, which 
indicates the degree of cold by the con- 
traction of a gas, usually hydrogen, but 
in the present case a thermometer con- 
taining helium must be employed, and 
the gas with which it is filled must be 
at a very low pressure to start with. 

The physicist is now provided with the 
means of studying the properties of mat- 
ter from which practically all heat has 
been removed. One of the first and 
most interesting properties investigated 
by Professor Onnes was the electrical 
conductivity of the metals at the abso- 
lute zero. It is well known that the 
electrical resistance of a metal decreases 
as the temperature is lowered, and it has 
been predicted that the conductivity 
would become infinitely great—or, in 
other words, that the resistance would 
disappear at the absolute zero. 

The conducting power of metals for 
electricity, according to our present the- 
ory, depends upon the presence in the 
metal of what are known as “free elec- 
trons,” bodies much smaller than atoms 
and negatively charged. When the ter- 
minals of a battery are joined to a wire, 
the potential or electrical pressure sets 
these small bodies in motion, and the 
moving stream of electrons constitutes 
the current. Their motion along the 
wire is opposed, however, by something 
analogous to friction, which becomes less 
as we lower the temperature of the wire. 
This friction, or resistance, evidently de- 
pends in some way upon the molecular 
vibrations which constitute heat, since it 
becomes less and less as we abstract heat 
from the metal. 

This discovery of the complete dis- 
appearance of the resistance of mercury 
made some very remarkable experiments 
possible. Now mercury at ordinary tem- 
peratures is, for a metal, a comparatively 
poor conductor, its electrical resistance be- 
ing nearly fifty times as great as that of 
copper. If we employ a column of mer- 





cury as a conductor for carrying a given 
current safely, its cross-section would 
have to be fifty times as great as if we 
had used a copper wire. Nevertheless, 
Professor Onnes found that, at the tem- 
perature of liquid helium, a wire of frozen 
mercury one millimeter in diameter 
(about one-half the diameter of the lead 
of a pencil) would easily carry a current 
of one thousand amperes, a current suffi- 
cient to light two thousand ordinary in- 
candescent lamps. Jt carried this cur- 
rent, moreover, without any appreciable 
heating, though a copper rod half an inch 
in diameter would be immediately melted 
by such a current, while a rod an inch in 
diameter would be heated nearly to the 
temperature of boiling water. This ex- 
periment showed conclusively that the 
electrical resistance of mercury can be 
decreased by cooling until it is practically 
zero. 

If now we form a closed metallic circuit 
of a metal with no resistance, and start a 
current in it, the current should continue 
to flow for ever. Ten years ago—or even 
last year—any one contemplating the 
actual performance of such an experiment 
would have been called a dreamer, and 
even now that the thing has been done, it 
appears almost incredible. 

This is the actual experiment as car- 
ried out by Professor Onnes—an experi- 
ment which is, in the opinion of the 
writer, the most remarkable electrical ex- 
periment ever performed, and which will 
for ever be regarded as one of the mile- 
stones of progress in electrical science.— 
Harper’s Magazine. 





THE KAISER AT HOME. 


Miss Topham, who taught English to 
the only daughter of the German Em- 
peror, draws, in a book just published, a 
real picture of the household which is 
dominated by a restless master. A re- 
moval to or from one of the forty Royal 
palaces takes place at short notice, and 
with whirlwind speed. “We are like the 
Israelites at the Passover,” grumbled one 
lady of the Court. “We must always have 
our loins girt, our shoes on our feet— 
shoes suitable for any and every occasion, 
fit for walking on palace floors or down 
muddy roads—our staff in our hand; no- 
body dare relax and settle down to be 
comfortable.” The Emperor disapproves 
of people who want to settle down and be 
comfortable. In a jolly, good-humored 
but none the less autocratic kind of way, 
he sets everybody doing something. 

As regards the Crown Prince’s char- 
acter Miss Topham says:—“He is an ar- 
dent soldier and a typical Hohenzollern, 
with supreme confidence in the star of 
his family, and earnestly desires to live 
his life in his own way, to move with the 
times, to be a child of his century; and 
it is probable that with a little more ex- 
perience of life, especially perhaps of that 
discipline of sorrow which initiates most 
men into a new sphere of thought, he will 
develop into the man the world hopes to 
see in him—something steadfast and 
strong, and perhaps a little more silent. 
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Consider the New 
Dances 


Continued from Page 48. 


France waltzed in the sunshine of its 
fictitious power. Finally, with the Corsi- 
can safe in Elba, England had time to 
catch her breath and in 1812 the new 
dance came across the channel. 

Furor of Furies! If you think there 
has been some protest against this tango 
of ours just take the trouble to find out 
how the protests of a century ago thunder 
even from the printed pages of history. 
We have had only a little, afternoon tea 
disagreement by comparison with the riot 
they had over our staid and lamented 
waltz. It seems doubtful if the dance 
could have out-lived the storm had it not 
been for music. It was still a doubtful 
quantity when Strauss wrote that most 
wonderi of all waltzes, “The Blue 
Danube.” That was enough; the waltz 
won and stayed as it will stay, for the 
most charming of all our newest steps 
are only modifications of it, keeping its 
rhythm and its gliding melody. 

Through the nineteenth century dances 
came and went. The Quadrille, holdover 
from the century before, soon passed. 
The Cotillion or German, the Lancers, the 
Schottische, the Polka, the Militair, each 
stayed for a time as each was an expres- 
sion of the decade of its origin, hut they 
have gone. A new century is here and 
with it, us we might have expected if we’d 
only thought, its new dances. 

New York, as the must cosmopolitan 
city of the continent has taken the lead 
in the new dance craze. There are over 
five thousand professional dancers, teach- 
ers and leaders in that city and it has sent 
out almost as many more to the larger 
centers of Canada and the United States. 
Everyone, old and young, is learning the 
new steps, and doctors, physical cultur- 
ists and artists are joining to urge them 
on. 

A few weeks ago a rather staid gentle- 
man from Montreal was in New York 
on business. When I describe him as 
“staid” the word is used advisedly for he 
is one of the type that runs to quiet col- 


ored clothes and square-topped Derby | 


hats. He had only three days in the 
American metropolis, and they were to 
be busy ones, yet I found him one morn- 
ing at eleven o’clock working like a wood- 
chopper learning new dance steps under 
the tutelage of an expert teacher. 

Four new dances mark this worldwide 
revival and absorb attention almost to the 
exclusion of all others. They are the 
One-step, the Hesitation, the Maxixe 
(macksise or machiche as you choose to 
call it) and the Tango. The One-step must 
admit its plebeian origin for it is only 
the Turkey Trot with its kinks and dips 
and wrinkles ironed out. Into it have 
been introduced steps called by some the 
Prance, the Lame Duck and the Castle 
Walk. These are a series of “chasse” 
for which a highly syncopated time is 
used. As dance steps they are simplicity 
itself and for all their charm depend en- 
tirely upon smoothness and accent. The 
One-step has been called the dumping 
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to be misfits in the more intricate dances 
as the movement of standardization pro- 


| gresses. 


The Hesitation is preeminently Amer- 


| ican. Born of America’s love for syn- 


copated time in music, it is only the old 
waltz in a process of evolution to fit the 
times. The Maxixe comes to us from 
Brazil and the Tango from the inland 


| villages of the Argentine Republic. The 


Maxixe is in its essentials a folk dance 


| and comes nearer to some of the old 


court dances than any other we have. 
The arm movements of this dance— 
which, by the way, give it all its charm 
and beauty, for the steps are extremely 
simple—suggest more courtly times. 
They are almost duplicates of those of 
the Allemande, a companion of the Gil- 
liard, which was introduced in France 
and England about 1600. 

The Tango comes from Argentina to 
us by way of Paris, and no doubt has 
received considerable modification en 
route. To trace its descent still farther 
back would lead us to old Spain and one 
of the two elemental sources of dancing. 
Its name comes from the Spanish word 
meaning to touch and its Argentine form 
requires consummate skill for all the 
movements are executed with the hands 
on the hips or are accompanied with 
snapping of the fingers, yet the dancers 
must preserve such rhythm of movement 
and perfection of pose that their bodies 
just touch and no more or no less. Now, 
in modified form and invested with the 
slow, smoth, languorous grace of a tropic 
origin it has become the most beautiful 
of the new dances. 

Mr. Vernon Castle said one evening 
while a number of experts were showing 
how the Tango should be done, “This is 
the much condemned Tango. Now if 
anyone has any time for erotic thoughts 
while scheming which step is to come next 
and how to get into it—well they’re not 
dancing the tango.” 

You know the average run of dance 
conversation for the last year has been 
something like this. She: “One, two, 
three, four. How do you like it?” He: 
“Fine, two, three, four. But it is hard.” 
Chorus: “One two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight. Courté.” 

One night—it was late last winter— 
the great ball room of a famous hotel was 
filled with the crowd brought together 
by a society charity ball. A little maid 
of just past sixteen was tapping her 
silken shod toes in impatience while her 
dance card passed from hand to hand 
in a crowd of young admirers. Presently 
a portly figure hove through the crowd 
and the disputing swains were inter- 
rupted. 

“Please,” she said, “won’t you hurry? 
There’s my grand-dad and I have two 
waltzes saved for him; he dances a most 
gorgeous hesitation.” 

And he did! Later he passed gliding 
as if his seventy winters were but seven- 
teen. That is the other side of this mod- 


| ern dance picture. 


Do you remember the comment of the 
old Ranee in “Kim” regarding the Eng- 
lish, “They are a stiff-backed breed. They 


| dance when they are grandfathers?” 


In the early summer Mr. and Mrs. 
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Castle made a whirlwind tour in the 
course of which they visited thirty-five 
cities. On their return to New York they 
pronounced themselves strongly for a 
concerted standardization movement. 

In this connection Mr. Castle says:— 

“When the dances are once standard- 
ized, I feel convinced that no more ob- 
jections can possibly be urged against 
them on the grounds of impropriety, vul- 
garity or lack of grace and beauty, be- 
cause, naturally, those who will set the 
standards will be the peers of their pro- 
fession—persons of refinement whose 
aim is to uplift dancing, purify it and 
place it before the general public in its 
proper light. In a recent address by 
Jean Richepin before the members of the 
French Academy the poet protested 
against the vulgarization of modern 
dances when performed by inartistic or 
ignorant exponents, but he went on to 
point out that if centers were promptly 
established in every capital of the world 
with only the very best experts to teach 
the so-called new steps then before long 
we would have general dancing where 
grace and beauty and classic rhythm, to 
which the modern dance so naturally 
lends itself, would be rapidly developed 
and emphasized, and the ugly variations 
which have been the real cause of the 
stormy tirades of press, pulpit and pub- 
lic against modern dancing would soon 
die out and the spirit of beauty and art 
would then become allied to the legiti- 
mate physical need of healthy exercise 
and of honest enjoyment. 

“After our little tour Mrs. Castle and 
I are more than ever convinced that the 
modern dance has come to stay. Of 
course, terpsichorean fashions will change, 
like everything else. There may even be 
revivals of the old waltz and two step, but 
I do not think the modern dances will 
ever go out altogether. And as for their 
being on the wane, this may be true of 
the East, but we found out West that the 
public are more eager and enthusiastic 
about the new dances than ever before. 
And the good amateur dancers are by no 
means confined to New York, although on 
the whole it must be admitted that New 
Yorkers know a greater variety of dances 
than those in other cities. In some towns 
we found the very word ‘maxixe’ smacked 
of something ‘devilish,’ even ‘daringly 
wicked,’ perhaps because people think of 
it as coming from Paris without pruning 
instead of the beautiful, gliding mazurka 
that it really is.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Murray Anderson, who 
are dancers of all dances new and old 
impartially so long as they are beautiful, 
believe that only time can eliminate the 
unlovely and ungraceful from our danc- 
ing. 

“I believe that this is the way, and the 
only way,” says Mr. Anderson, “in which 
dancing is ever standardized. It is just 
the same rule that applies to our morals 
and our manners, the fit survive, and age 
after age takes its turn in eliminating 
that which is unbeautiful, unnecessary 
and unsuitable. : 

“I do not believe that any teacher can 
say ‘the dance must be danced this way, 
because this is the way I have worked 
it out’; for another may say, ‘No, this is 
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the correct technique,’ while a third has 
still another method. That leaves us ex- 
actly where we were when we commenced. 
Time is the only supreme standardizer. 

“The dance forms of to-day are gradu- 
ally going back to the dances of the seven- 
teenth century—the court dances. It is 
my belief that next season we will surely 
see the revival of square dances, such as 
the lancers, the waltz-lancers, 
possibly, the hesitation waltz theme as 
its basis. 

“I predict also Roger de Coverley—a 


charming old dance, while it is evident | 


with | 


the polka, which influences the modern | 
steps so greatly, is also due to make its | 


bow again. 


So, by degrees, revivals and | 


adaptations, we will return to the gavotte | 


or minuet—queen of court dances.” 


Comfort and the Conserva- 
tion of Marriage. 
Continued from Page 44. 


You will protest at his attitude and re- 
mind him of what he never said, but he 
will only sneer like a setter pup and go 
to his office without a word. He will tele- 
phone at noon and you will trail about the 
house with your lips trembling, feeling 
that everything in the world has changed 
for ever. You will probably have some- 
thing extra for him for dinner on the 
principle of feeding the brute, but the 
brute will have a steward at the club 
telephone that he is dining there. The 
front door will bang at 1.30 a.m. and 
Percival will come upstairs a trifle un- 
certainly, but humming a snatch about 
its always being fine weather, and the 
spare room door will slam, and that's all; 
except that you, Arabella, will wish you 
had never been born now that Percival 
has descended to low company. That is 
where you will make a fool of yourself 
if you do. 

No, no, let Percival play it out. Be 
very perfect, and studiously polite. Look 
a little better than usual—if such a thing 
is possible. If you went to an afternoon 
tea and met a few men it would help a 
good deal. Whatever you do don’t wilt. 
In a day or two Percival will begin to 
look at you curiously. He will speak with 
bursts of volcanic politeness. He will 
touch your hand accidentally. He will ask 
you periodically whether there is any- 
thing you want that he can get for you, 
although it may be perfectly clear that 
there isn’t. By and by he will put his 
hand on your shoulder and say in a 
brusque off-handed way that he is sorry 
he was rude. 

Now Arabella, is your hour. Seize the 
opportunity and clinch it. Tell him that 
it will take some time to re-establish him- 
self. Then, when he is utterly penitent 
and abased, suddenly relent, throw your- 
self in his arms and tell him that life is 
beautiful again. Do this anyway, even 
if the row was your fault; and it prob- 
ably was. 

And in the long run, Arabella, remem- 
ber this. To keep Percival in his proper 


place you must depend on your wit, not | 


on your face or figure. I know of no more 
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YOU CAN SKATE 


No Matter How Weak Your Ankles May Be 
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The Perfection Ankle 
Support 


not only makes it possible, but pleasant for 
people with the weakest ankles to skate. The 
PERFECTION gives comfort and security and 
prevents fatigue. 


GOOD FOR ALL 
men, women or children 


The ‘*PERFECTION”’ are different to ordin- 
ary supports and are highly recommended by 
hockey players and professional skaters. : 
The PERFECTION 1s a steel support whieh is 
easily fastened to the heel of the 
more support and comfort than is possible with 
binding leather supports. Try them, they’ll 
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Patented in Canada 
and United States. 
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put new joy into your skating. 
Ask your dealer, or write us direct for Booklet “0,” which gives full description and shows the 
great benefit derived from their use. 


Owen Sound Steel Press Works, Owen Sound, Ont. 


SOLD BY ALL THE LEADING DEALERS. PRICE $1.00 PER PAIR 




















HE ‘‘Canadian Queen” 

Electric Iron is entirely 
Canadian-made—fully guar- 
anteed. Are sold by all deal- 
ers. Look “Canadian 
Queen”’ buying 
Electric Iron. 
Ask us for Folder “H” which 


contains some information 
worth knowing. 
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Russell Cars Guarantee Quality---Service---and Value 


For every dollar you invest in a RUSSELL, you get a dollar of tangible value. ($1000 duty cannot add one 
cent of worth.) You get more. You p pay less. You help develop a Canadian industry. You increase 
Canada’s prosperity. The production of Russell cars gives employment to 1,500 men. Requires $2,000,000 
worth of material yearly. Distributes over $1,000,000 in wages to Canadian mechanics, 











More Beautiful More Comfortable More Efficient 
Latest European stream-line bodies. New Perfectly-balanced chasses. Long three- Latest-type, long- stroke, smooth-running, 
domed fenders. Concealed door-hinges. Clean quarter-elliptic rear springs. Ample wheel- high-efficiency engines. More power — less 
running-boards. Double head-lights. Lasting base. Big wheels. New proven two-unit weight. Saving of fuel, oil and tires. Newest 
lustrous finish. Spare tires at rear. Full electric starting and lighting system. New type ignition. Chrome nickle-steel gears and 
Equipment. — Highe st quality top. Built-in, instrument board (complete control at finger shafts. Cleverly designed chasses. Light, 
rain-vision, ventilating windshield. Demount- tips). Left side drive. Center control. Quick strong, heat-treated steels. Full-floating rear 
able rims. Spare rim. Warner speedometer. acting Collins side-curtains, opening with axle. Worm bevel gears. Double dust-proof 
Clock. Electric horn, etc. doors, and adjustable from seats. brakes. Very low operative cost per mile. . 
Five reasons why YOU should drive a Russell ‘“‘ Made in Canada” Car: 
Ist: The highest-quality oar—at the lowest price. 2nd: Most comfortable—easiest- -riding—-smoothest- -running car built. 


3rd: Built of finest materials—by expert workmanship. Fully guaranteed and backed by service stations from coast to coast. 
4th: Made in Canada—by Canadian workmen—in a Canadian-owned-and-operated plant. 
5th: A vital unit in Canadian industry—whose success helps to build up Canadian prosperity—which in turn helps YOU. 


Ride in a RUSSELL today. Performance proves its worth. 
Agency applications in, «4G. 907..81750 “h-82”--$2650 — ““ 6-48--$4500  Luialogue and full desorip 
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satisfactory sight than that of a home in 
which the husband has learned to know 
his place and keep it. All this is in your 
hands. So is Percival. 

You can think more quickly, you can 
change your mind in a fraction of the 
time he takes, you can introduce a thou- 
sand incontrovertible arguments that 
have nothing to do with the case; you are 
in fact armed with weapons against which 


reason, logic, and common sense are im- |! 


potent. Percival is by nature frightfully 
handicapped. He blurts out what he 
thinks, his needs and desires are palpable, 
his marital artillery is clumsy and in- 
effectual. So—remembering these things 
—hbe merciful. You can make him either a 
lap dog, watch dog or retriever. He is, if 
you only stop to think, clay in your hands. 
Later on come the children, but inasmuch 
as a child is the most marvelous and ex- 
quisite of all creations, that particular 
phase needs neither comment or sugges- 
tion. 

Let us move on to that point at which 
you and Percival have been married ex- 
actly fifty years. Percival has changed a 
good deal more than you have, and this is 
quite natural and proper. He presents 
the results of your administration. If he 
is cranky, selfish, self-satisfied, in fact if 
he is small-minded, you will if you look 
back, be able to trace those processes that 
moulded him into his unsatisfactory con- 
tour. You pampered when you should 
have disciplined, you yielded when you 
should have stood fast, you scolded when 
you should have cajoled. 

If, on the other hand, you have steered 
a wise course he will be gentle, apprecia- 
tive, thoughtful and generous, and have, 
withal, a certain benign atmosphere 
which speaks of peace at home and with 
humanity at large. 

Arabella, what are you going to do 
about it? 


The Man of Decision 


Continued from Page 46. 


Get every bit of information you can 
on the matter under consideration, but de- 
cie even if you make mistakes. 

The man who decides quickly can af- 
ford to make mistakes. 

A distrusted judgment is as bad as no 
judgment at all. You must learn to trust 
your opinions and have confidence in your 
decisions. 

One reason why many people have such 
poor judgment is simply because they 
don’t trust it; they get their decisions 
from other people. 

Vigorous decision is characteristic of a 
successful man. 

Burn your bridges behind you. Let 
your decisions be final. 

Don’t leave open a convenient way of 
retreat. 

If you are a victim of indecision, if 
procrastination is in your blood, form the 
habit of making your decisions invariably 
final, whatever the result. Don’t allow 
yourself to open them up for reconsider- 
ation. Learn to stand by your decisions 
and after a while they will be worth some- 
thing. 
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Made in the Heart of Canada 


Which \ Beate the World 


You don’t have to go out of this 
country to get the best tire in the 
world. We admit best is a much- 
used word, but Traction is a much- 
used tire. That's how they know 
each other so well. 

“Made-in-Canada” does not mean 
that the article is trying to travel on 
a wave of sentiment or trying to 
avoid discussion of the product merits 


Never Did 
Rim-Cut 
50% Less 
Road Friction 
Practically 
Puncture-Proof 


Personally we have always felt that 
while our goods might have compe- 
tition in price, they never had com- 
petition in service. In other words, 
no matter what the test, we believe 
Dunlop Traction Tread is unrivalled 
for efficiency the world over, that no 
other automobile tire, import it from 
where vou will, can show a record of 
results that will equal “The Most 
KEnvied Tire in All America.” 

Believing that there are so many 
reasons why Canadian motorists 


which ordinarily influence a sale. 
Far from it! ‘Made-in-Canada” 
simply means that an article which is 
good enough for the majority of 
Canadians would, also, be good 
enough for the minority if the latter 
bought on a fair test everything 
being equal, showed partiality for 
the article manufactured where the 
buyer himself was getting, the 
means for his own existence. 





Only Real 
Anti-Skid 
66 Cubic Inches 
Larger 

30% More 
Mileage 


should select Dunlop Traction Tread, 
naturally we have never emphasized 
the ‘Made-in-Canada” slogan as a 
main argument why you should buy 
‘The Master Tire,” but we do em- 
phasize it as an argument why you 
should not buy the foreign-made tire 

no matter whether you select our 
tires or not. 

If every Canadian exercised his 
right to buy foreign articles, there 
would soon be no Canadians to buy 
anything at all. 


MADE IN CANADA 
Couldn’t Be Made Better Anywhere Else 
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Save Half the Cost of Your New Boat 
Build a Launch for Yourself at Home! 


You’ll find it interesting and instructive. 
it worth while. 


proud of. 








boat of any description. 
Learn our way. 


profitable. 


ROBERTSON BROS., 


Moreover, the saving made makes 
When finished you’ll have a launch or canoe 
Let us tell you all about it? 
the kind of craft you’d like—no matter what—Launch, yacht, 
semi-speed cruising or canoe or knockdown 


that you’ll be 
Tell us your ideas— 


Write for complete information. 
Spend your evening in pleasure that will be 


Foot of Bay Street, 
HAMILTON, ONT 
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Every Advanced Feature 
But no Advance in Price 


@ The new Overland has one of the most advanced and most admired 
body designs of the season. 

@ The new Overland has a larger tonneau. 

@ The new Overland has the most advanced and most practical type of 
underslung rear springs. 

@ The new Overland has the most advanced electric lighting and 
electric starting system. 

@ The new Overland has the most advanced ignition system. 

@ The new Overland has larger wheels and tires. 

Yet in spite of these and numerous other advanced and costly features 
the price has not been advanced. 

Orders are now being taken for immediate delivery. 





Specifications: 


Motor 35 h. p. Electric starter—Electric lights Wheelbase, 114 inches 

New full stream-line body High-tension magneto— 34 inch x 4 inch tires 

Tonneau, longer and wider no dry cells necessary Demountable rims—1 extra 
Upholstery, deeper and softer Thermo-syphon cooling Left-hand drive—Center control 
Windshield, rain-vision, Five-bearing crankshaft Body: beautiful new Brewster 
ventilating type, built-in Rear axle, floating type green finish 


Handsome catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 18. 


The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
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5 Pessenaer Touring Ca: 5 Passenger Touring Car—$1425. elivery Wagon with closed 
2 Passenger Roadster—S$1390. ! . £81193 
1 Passenger Coupe—S2150. ery Wagon with open 
ill prices f.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. / $1135 
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Two Cents a Week 
Pays Wash Bill! 


This Washer eliminates /abor and practi- 
cally saves allcost. Does a big family wash- 
ing for twocentsaweek—yes, andthe wring- 


ing, too. It’s oneof the greatest marvels the 
world has ever 
known. Runs by 
electricity or 
water power, 
Washes a tubful 
Spotlessly clean in 
two to six minutes! 
Wrings out the 
clothes to perfec- 
tion as fast as you 
feed them—prove 
it at our expense. 
Any Woman 
Can Havea 


1900 
Motor 
Washer 


0n30 Days’ 


Free Trial 


Don’t send 
money. You can try it first at our expense. 
Let us pay the freight. See the wonders it 
performs. ‘Thousands being used. Every 
user is delighted. They write us bushels of 
letters telling how it saves work and worry. 
Sold on little payments. Write for fascinat- 
ing Free Book today. All correspondence 
should be addressed to (49) 


M. B. Morris, Mgr. 1900 Washer Co. 


357 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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The Canadian-made 
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There need be no doubt as to the wis- 
buying these Canadian- 
We know that 
will do 


dom of 
made cleaners. 
our machines can and 


their work better than any other 


make on the market. We 
guarantee them to give you 
satisfaction. And we ask 


all intending purchasers of 
Vacuum Cleaners to give 
our machines a 
10 Days’ 
FREE TRIAL. 














T does not matter whether you have elec 
tricity in your home or not. We have 
both hand-power and electrical machines 

Cadillac Vacuum Cleaners are made hon 

estly, of superior materials, highly finished, 

durable and guaranteed efficient Made in 

Canada and sold at lower cost than other 

makes. If you are interested in “better house- 

cleaning,” write us for particulars. 

work 


Buying goods made in Canada makes 


for all. 
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78 Duchess Street, Toronto 
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Madelyn Mack 


Continued from Page 20. 


lunacy. (Why is it that an actress, with 
just one belladonna smile, can reduce the 
whole masculine sex, from the college 
rah-rah boy to the old man, with a foot- 
and-a-half in the grave, to abject 
senility?) 

Thorny Preston was something like a 
yard ahead of him, however. I saw Col- 
lins’ heavy-lidded eyes gleam as Thorny 
blocked his path—and then Miss Burton 
turned away from Mr. Preston as coolly 
as though he had been a post, and caught 
both of Sewell Collins’ hands! Thorny 
stood as motionless as a statue. 

I knew that in another minute I would 
be snickering out loud, and, even as I 
turned my head I realized that Thorny 
had seen my convulsed features, and was 
biting his lips. Turned down for a stage- 
door “John,” with a few dozen millions! 
It was—delicious! 

Ariel Burton dismissed Sewell Collins 
at her dressing-room, and softly closed the 
door behind her. The much-millionaired 
Mr. Collins seated his Midas-form on a 
ninety-eight-cent pine chair, without a 
back, and stared at the door like a trained 
bull-dog, waiting for its mistress to 
reappear. 

I strolled over to Madelyn Mack, who 
had been standing somewhat apart, al- 
ternately gazing at a group of chorus- 
girls, awaiting their cue, and at a trio of 
perspiring stage-hands, already lifting 
the back of the next scene into place. 
Apparently, she had not found the slight- 
est interest in the happenings before Miss 
Burton’s dressing room. 

But you never can tell where Made- 
lyn’s thoughts are from the direction of 
her eyes. As I paused at her side, she 
said in a low tone, “Will you kindly give 
me that card which dropped from Mr. 
Preston’s pocket?” 

“What card?” I evaded. 

“Don’t be foolish, Nora!” 

There was nothing else to do. 
tended it to her with a shrug, and 
watched her with a little catch as she 
sauntered behind an unused “drop,” and 
stood staring down at the cardboard. 

Through the thin walls of the dress- 
ing-room I could hear the drone of 
voices—twice the tones of Ariel Burton, 
in a sharp, nagging key, and once the 
voice of the French maid, answering with 
a tired drag. 

The door of the dressing-room opened. 
A white, lace-capped head appeared, two 
slender, black-sateen-waisted shoulders, 
a pair of tiny-heeled slippers, and, above 
them, a trim, ankle-length skirt, and a 
coquettish, lace-trimmed apron. 


I ex- 


Miss Burton’s French maid swept a 
pair of large, blue-black eyes around our 
group, and tripped down the stairs to 
the double tier of women’s dressing- 
rooms below. She was gone perhaps two, 
certainly not over three, minutes. The 
door of the dressing-room remained closed. 
Evidently Miss Burton was finishing her 
change of costume with her own hands. 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Used constantly and Cuticura 
Ointment occasionally tend 
to clear the skin, cleanse the 
scalp, remove dandruff, in- 
vigorate the hair, soften and 
whiten the hands and thus 
improve your appearance 
when marred by cutaneous 
affections. You need not buy 
them until you try them. 








36 SAMPLES FREE 3% 
i) — 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London, Eng.. R 
Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W Lennon, Lt Cape 
Town; Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Pon 
bay; Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U8 A 

















STUDY AT,;HOME 


Our courses are thorough, practical, 
nomical, and their efficiency has 
fully proved. 

Ask about what interests you. 


Complete Commercial. 
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Stationar, Engineering. 


Shorthand and Type- Automobile Engineer- 
writing. ing. 

Beginner’s Course. Electrical Course. 

Special English. Teachers’ Examina- 

Journalism. tions. 

Mechanical Drawing. Matriculation. 

Architectural Drawing. Civil Service. 

Plan Reading and E«- Single Subjects (any 


timating. grade). 
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Dept.B, Toronto, Canada 

















Keeping the House 
Bright and Clean 





The winter season with its many social 
the house must be 
It is the 
easiest thing in the world if you use the 


G@darMop 


It dusts, cleans and polishes all at the 


evenings is with us 


bright and clean all the time. 


one operation—leaves a hard, dry, dur- 


able lustre on floors, furniture, wood- 


work, ete. Its long handle enables you 
to reach those hard-to-get-at places — 
under radiators, under furniture, tops of 


doors and windows, plate rail, ete. 





enthusiastie 
Ask your neigh- 
bor or dealer to show it to you. 


There are over a million 


owners of these mops. 






Channell Chemical Co. 


Limited 


369 Sorauren Ave,, Toronto 





When the maid returned, the ball-boy, 
with the “star’s” next cue, met her as 
she was re-entering the dressing-room. 
On the stage we could hear the swish of 
gliding pumps, above the muffled strains 
of a waltz-number, and could see the 
changing blue and violet rays of the 
spot-light, shadowing the whirling forms 
of the DeWeese sisters, acrobatic dan- 
cers. 

The maid opened the dressing-room 
door, nodded to the call-boy, with a flash 
of her black eyes—a French girl would 
die of ennui if she couldn’t flirt!—and 
whisked her skirts from our gaze. 

The dancers on the stage made their 
exit, panting. There was a lull. It was 
Miss Burton’s turn to make her next 
bow to the audience. 

The door of the dréssing-room opened 


again, and the maid swept a pair of | 


puzzled eyes in our direction. 
“Mademoiselle Burton has 
gone on ze stage? Oui?” 
“Certainly not!” Peterson snapped. 
The girl’s bewilderment deepened. 
“Tell her she must hurry!” the mana- 
ger added. 


already 


“But, Monsieur, where ees she? 
ees not in ze dressin’-room!” 
“Ridiculous!” Peterson brushed 


past the maid’s figure, and stepped into 
Miss Burton’s littered sanctum. 

Even to a novice it was apparent that 
the stage was unusually quiet. The call- 
boy appeared again, dishevelled. 

“Say, Mr. Clavering can’t make up 
lines all night Where’s Miss Burton?” 

Peterson’s head jerked out of the 
jressing-room. He raised a limp hand, 
and beckoned as though he could not 
speak. 

Madelyn caught his arm. 
wrong?” 

Peterson found: his voice, in a curious 
mumble. “She is—gone—gone!” 

The manager’s knees sagged, and he 
gripped the wall. 

“Say, Mr. Clavering can’t make up 
lines all night!” the call-boy repeated 
shrilly. 

Madelyn pushed past Peterson, and 
her eyes swept the ten-foot-square room 
behind him—the bird’s-eye maple toilet- 


“What is 
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table, the chair before it, with the blood- | 
red silk kimono tossed over its back, the | 


huge trunk in the corner, the little writ- 


ing desk and rocker, the long line of | 


gowns across two sides. 

There was no ceiling. The walls had 
been erected a height of perhaps ten feet 
above the stage, and an electric wire 
strung over them, with two hanging 
bulbs, one over the toilet table and an- 
other over the desk. A square Navajo 
rug covered the center of the floor. Des- 
pite the temporary nature of the apart- 
ment and the board walls, Miss Burton 
had succeeded in giving it several home- 
like touches. 

There was but one door—that before 
us, through which we had seen the actress 
enter the room. Other form of exit was, 
of course, out of the question. An agile 
person, by standing on the trunk, might 
have scrambled over the walls, and drop- 
ped. But such a proceeding would have 
been in plain view of all of us. 
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Peterson drew a moist hand over his 
eyes, and gripped Madelyn’s Mack’s 
shoulders, still in a daze. 


“She’s not here!” | 
“That is evident!” said Madelyn, im- | 


patiently. 


“But we saw her come in!” Peterson 
was mouthing his words. “And she did | 


not go out!” 
“Quite so!” agreed Madelyn. 
Peterson blinked violently, and made a 


gurgling sound in his throat as though | 


he was choking. 

Behind me, Sewell Collins and Thorny 
Preston were wedged into the doorway. 
The face of Collins was blanched an ash- 
grey, even to the little, pudgy bags under 
his eyes. Drops of perspiration were 
beading Thorny’s forehead. 

Over “his shoulders, the French maid 
was peering at us with terror-widened 
eyes. One of her hands had caught Col- 
lins’ arm, although neither appeared 
conscious of the fact. 

Madelyn stepped toward the heavy 
trunk. It was not locked, and the cover 
swung easily back. I caught hold of one 
end of the upper tier of compartments, 
and we lifted it to the floor. Below was 
a mass of neatly folded gowns, dozens of 
them, it seemed to me, reaching clear to 
the top. We dumped them out reaching 
clear to the top. We dumped them out 
rather ruthlessly—but there was nothing 
beneath. 

We stared at one another, with the 
same unspoken thought. It was the only 
possible place of concealment the room 
afforded! Why, it was—uncanny! I 
caught myself glancing fearfully around 
us, as though I, too, would be caught up 
into thin air, and whisked into some 
strange realm of the Fourth Dimension, 
for instance! (Wherever and whatever 
that is!) 

I turned my bewildered eyes above us. 
The huge flies of the theatre, far up 
under the roof, were swaying lazily, per- 
haps twenty-five feet away. Through the 
intervening space there was absolutely 
no connection with the thin-partitioned 
room below. 


Madelyn seized the end of the rug, | 
jerked it back, and scrutinized the planks | 
beneath. Peterson, still in his uncertain | 
daze, staggered to the trunk, and tugged | 


it aside. But the floor showed no hint of 
opening from wall to wall. Not a board 
was disturbed. 

“We saw her come in!” Peterson stut- 
tered again. “And she did not go out!” 


His eyes wavered toward each of us | 


in turn, but saw nothing but a blankness 
as utter as his own. He tottered to the 
trunk, sank down on to it—a wilted rag 
of a man. 

The call-boy shoved his head under 
Thorny’s arm with his staccato refrain. 
“I say, Mr. Clavering can’t be making up 
lines all night!” 

“Shut up!” Thorny growled. 


Madelyn turned. “Has Miss Burton an | 


understudy?” 
“Of course—that is, I suppose Miss 
Hunt—but surely you don’t mean—” 


“You’d better get her—if you intend to | 


finish the show!” 


Thorny glanced at Peterson, but the | 
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Suppose your children had their choice 
of homes to which to go for breakfast. And one 
home offered them a dish like this—Puffed Wheat or 
Puffed Rice with cream 
and sugar, or mixed with 
any fruit. Dainty grains, 
flaky, crisp and tempting— 
eight times normal size. 
Grains that taste like toast- 
ed nuts. 





Where would they go for breakfast? 


























Suppose your folks, for a dairy-dish sup- 
per, had their choice of bread or crackers, or Puffed 
Wheat or Puffed Rice. And they saw these toasted 


Puffed Grains—airy, thin, 












inviting — floating in 


bowls of milk. Grains four 





times as porous as bread. 


Which would they choose for their milk? 


























Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 
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These bubbles of grain were created for 
you by Prof. A. P. Anderson. They are scientific 
toods. Every food granule is blasted to pieces—blasted 
by steam explosion. They are both foods and confec- 
tions. 

There are three kinds now with three distinct flavors. 
Serve them all, and see which your people like best. 
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Sole Makers 
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Star Brand Breakfast Bacon 


It is the product of the choicest 
Hogs, 


cured under Government inspec- 


Begin the morning with this deli- 
cious bacon at breakfast. 


FEARMAN’S at your grocer’s. 
All good grocers stock it. 


The F. W. Fearman Co. 
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The Most Nourishing Food 


for the Convalescent 


St. Vincent Arrowroot is pleasing to the palate and very easily digested. 
Very nourishing for young and old people. 
qualities make it indispensable for the sick room, the convalescent and the 


feeble. 


It is unexcelled for the making of Custards, Blane-Manges, Puddings, and 
For chocolate confectionery St. Vincent 


also for making the best biscuits. 
Arrowroot has no substitute. 


Send for our free book of recipes. It will 
enable you to make many delicious dishes. 


St. Vincent Arrowroot Growers’ §&% 
Exporters’ Association 


KINGSTOWN 
St. Vincent, B.W.]. 





Its nourishing and sustaining 
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Does an Increase in Salary Interest You? 


We have put four hundred young and old business men in Canada in 
the way of earning $5.00 more every week. 
man, you can get the same offer by writing us. 
cative and profitable. 


If you are an enterprising 


The work is easy, edu- 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


Circulation Department: 143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, CANADA 

















manager was huddled back on the trunk, 
helpless. 

He whirled to the call-boy. 

“Tell ’em to ring down the curtain, and 
bring Miss Hunt to me!” 

He hesitated, stared at the crumpled 
figure of the manager, shrugged again. 
“T suppose there is nothing else for it!” 
He stepped back reluctantly. “I'll an- 
nounce that Miss Burton is ill, that she 
cannot resume her role; that the play 
will continue with Miss Isabelle Hunt in 
her part!” 

His shoulders stiffened (Thorny always 
could rise to an emergency); but he did 
not move. It was as though he, too, were 
held to the spot, like the rest of us, by 
the weird fascination of it all. 

“For God’s sake, Miss Mack, what has 
happened?” Thorny’s voice was husky. 

Madelyn was toying with a hair-brush 
on the toilet-table. Impulsively I step- 
ped forward. The card that had come 
with Miss Burton’s bouquet had fallen to 
the floor. The six of us, grouped in the 
dressing-room, formed a perfect cricle 
about the bit of pasteboard, with its curi- 
ous, purple-edged thumb. 

Suddenly I checked myself, drew back. 
As clearly as though Madelyn had given 
the spoken command that stopped my 
movement, I knew that she intended an- 
other hand than mine to recover the 
dropped card, knew that she had cast it 
in our midst with deliberate purpose. 

Sewell Collins stirred, stooped mechan- 
ically. 

“TI believe this fell from your bag, Miss 
Mack.” The pudgy lines of his features 
were unchanged. His heavy-lidded eyes 
blinked rather listlessly. 

“Thanks,” said Madelyn perfunctorily. 

In the background, Thorny Preston’s 
face had gone chalk-white. His right 
hand flashed to a side pocket of his coat, 
apparently felt an empty lining, and 
dropped to his side. 

Abruptly he turned to the door, pushed 
it open, and, without a word to us, strode 
out on to the stage. 

A cry cut the silence, and ended ina 
choke. The French maid had fallen to 
her knees, gasping hysterically. 


Ill. 


T was Peterson who first 
golden butterfly. 

Crouched on the edge of the trunk, his 
stare had probably swept the glittering 
ornament on the floor a dozen times be- 
fore he mustered sufficient interest to slip 
down from his seat and close his fingers 
over it. 

We saw him turn it over absently. 
Then he raised his head with a ragged, 
little laugh and tossed it on to the writ- 
ing desk. I picked up the ornament idly 
in my turn—a cunningly fashioned little 
affair, perhaps an inch and a half in 
length, representing a butterfly with 
wings outstretched. It was surprisingly 
heavy, too, with the weight of solid gold, 
probably a trinket from one of those ex- 
clusive Fifth Avenue shops, which make 
even a millionaire arch his eyebrows. 

But I could see no hint of its use. Cer- 
tainly it was not intended for a brooch or 
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SOLVING the 


Modern servants object to heavy work. 
They soon become dissatisfied if the 
weekly cleaning process includes moving 
furniture and shaking rugs. Why not 
get rid of the dust rag, broom and earpet 
beater that make life a burden, 
adopt vacuum cleaning? It’s 
way. 


and 
the easy 


The machine you buy will of course be a 


Sturtevant 


The Sturtevant is the machine that’s 


Built with a Conscience and 
Sold with a Guarantee 
't’s a masterpiece of simplicity 


moving part—absolutely 
out of order. 


just one 
nothing to get 


Sturtevants are made in 17 sizes—for 
household, office building, hotel or fac- 
tory—either portable or stationary. 
Write at once for catalog. 


B. F. STURTEVANT 
of Canada, Limited 
Head Office and Works, GALT, ONT. 


Reliable agents wanted in all cities. 
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SENT 
ANY WHERE 
With our practising 


Chanter, costing $2.05 
and an instruction 
book at 50c., you'll 
soon learn to play the 
pipes. Send for com 
plete Bagpipe Cata-, 


log. If interested in 
Band work, ask for 
the famous “Besson” 


Instrument Catalog. 


C-W-LINDSAY yo 


189 SPARKS ST OTTAWA 


CANADA 














| only by the sobs of the maid. 
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a clasp, for there was no sign of pin. I 
shrugged, balancing it nervously in my 
fingers. 

There came a strained silence, broken 
We were 


| rather avoiding one another’s eyes, mos' 


| —cold. 


of us gazing vacantly at the floor, a curi- 
ous sense of unrest, vague, elusive, in the 
air. I drew my shoulders together. It was 
And then I realized it was the 
chill of fear—the fear of the unseen, the 


| unknown. And I divined that it was steal- 
| ing upon all of us. 


And yet a hundred feet away, a thou- 
sand shoulders were laughter-shaking at 
the mirth of a painted stage! 

Miss Burton’s understudy had prob- 
ably risen to the emergency. In fact, 
Thorny Preston, appearing in the door- 
way, jerkily explained as much. I could 
see that his hands were clenched. 

Thorny’s voice trailed to a pause; he 
shifted his feet awkwardly. “The police— 
you think perhaps we ought to—why don’t 
some of you say something?” 

Sewell Collins raised his heavy eye- 
brows. “Don’t you think you are—hasty? 
The police?” He shrugged. 


“But the girl may be dying—mur- 


| dered!” 


“Do you charge then that Miss Bur- 


ton’s disappearance is not due to natural 
| causes?” 


| justifiably ; 


| lins fumbled in his pocket, 


| what you mean! 


I realized that Thorny was flushing un- 
or so it seemed to me. 

The strained silence fell again. Thorny 
paced back and forth in ‘front of the door, 
showing us occasional glimpses of his 
face, with his lips set in a tight line. Col- 
produced a 
gold cigarette case, and then, remember- 
ing himself, returned it with a sigh. 

We could hear the orchestra in the 
midst of the liveliest number on the pro- 
gramme. I wondered vaguely if Thorny’s 
explanation of Ariel Burton’s illness had 
been accepted, if rumors of the real situ- 
ation had yet crept out. It was only a 
matter of minutes, of course, before the 
truth would be known—must be known. 

Thorny thrust himself abruptly through 
the doorway. His eyes flashed around 
the room, and ended at Collins’ morose 
face. 

“If one of you won’t call the police, I 
will!” His voice was sharp, challenging. 

“You seem to take a great deal for 
granted, Mr. Preston!” Collins’ eyes nar- 
rowed almost angrily. 

“Don’t beat about the bush, man! Say 
You are afraid of the 
reporters, the publicity—you, whose 
town-painting exploits have given the 
newspapers copy for years!” 

For a moment: I though Collins would 
strike him. Thorny laughed in his face. 

“Oh I know you are confoundedly 
cautious! But J haven’t any tenderloin 
record to cover up! I am going to put 
this matter in the hands of the law with- 
out any more nonsense! You can hike for 
Europe in the morning, if you are afraid 
of the red fire!” 

Collins’ eyes were like burning coals 
under his heavy lids, and a zig-zagging 
vein over his forehead swelled into a pur- 
ple ridge. 

“Miss Burton is my promised wife” 
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Ladies’ Washable Doeskin 
if} Gloves, in Pure White, will was! 
splendidly with soap and water and 
retain their whiteness (British 
made). 2 large pearl buttons. 61e 
per pair. 6-Button length ditto with 
Elastic at wrist, 67¢ per pair 10- 
Button length ditto with Elastic at 
wrist, 85c per pair. 

Washable Degrain Gloves, 
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My finished, British-made glove; the 
{f skins are delightfully soft, smart in 


4 fh 
W\\ . appearance and excellent in wear. 
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per pair 
No. 308, Ladies’ Strong Chamois Leather, Prix- 
seam sewn Reindeer Points > large Pearl Buttons 
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No. 310, Ladies’ Best Quality Chamois Leather, 
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The ‘‘Blenheim'’ Ladies’ 
Best Quality Fine Cape 
(British Made), in White, Tan, 
Oak. Dark Grey or Black, Spear 
Points, Prix-seam sewn, 2 Press 
Buttons, Ole per pair 

The “Canadian” Buck 
Finish, in Ladies’ or Men's 


Excellent wearing (British Made), 
Prix-seam sewn, in Tan or Grey, 
with Self-sewn Points, 95c per 
pair 

Real Deerskin Gloves, in 
Dark Tan and Dark Grey, Prix- 
seam sewn (British Made), 2 
Press Buttons. Ladies’ or Men's 
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Real Reindeer, the Com- 
pany’s Best Quality (British Made), Prix-seam Hand- 
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Grey, 2 Buttons.« Ladies’ or Men's $2.17 per pair 


A complete Price List of Gloves and our 
renowned English-Made Hosiery may be ebtained 
free on application to The Ontario Publishing 
Company, Adelaide Street West, Toronto. Mail 
Orders despatched by next steamer. 


Remittences by International Money Order, 
payable to The London Glove Company. Gen- 
eral Post Office, London, England. 
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economize 


You can 
by using a 
CONNOR 


Ball-Bearing 


WASHER 


on Wash Day. Save two 
to three hours of hard 





work, Do the’ work 
much better than cx i 
ever be attempted in the 
old way and save the 
hard wear and tear on 
the clothes. This is 
real economy of your 
time and money and 
you should make this 


saving right now. 


Write for Catalog ‘‘C”’ and learn how to 
save an hour or more on wash day. 
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Calendar sent on application 
Winter Term Commences Nov. 16th, 1914 








This well-known boarding school for 
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Montreal, on the G.T.R., C.P.R., and Boston 
& Maine Ry., giving easy access to New 
York and Eastern States 


Ihe buildings for the uppel and prepar 
itory school are beautifully situated, up 
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Head Master, J. Tyson Williams, B.A. 


For Calendars, Information, etc., apply to the Headmaster. 


(Emmanuel College, Cambridge). 


to-date, sanitary and well ventilated, and 
comprise gymnasium playrooms, as well as 
extensive playgrounds. 

Boys are prepared for R.M.C., Kingston, 
the Universities, and Business Life, by an 
efficient staff of Masters, mostly graduates 


of English Universities. 


TORONTO 
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Art Association of Montreal 


The Schools of Art will re-open for 1914-15 as follows :— 
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His voice snapped. ‘And I rather fancy 
that I have more interest in this matter 
even than you—her rejected suitor!” 

“You lie!” 

Peterson’s bulk intervened before 
Thorny’s crooked arm just in time. “Gen- 
tlemen, you forget yourselves!” 

Thorny gripped Peterson’s shoulder, 
pivoted him about, then lunged toward 
Collins’ fat throat. Madelyn glided be- 
tween the two as easily as though she 
were offering the explosive Mr. Preston 

| a cup of tea. 

“If you would really serve Miss Bur- 
ton,” she said quietly, “you are scarcely 
offering us a convincing demonstration!” 

Thorny’s arm dropped limply, and he 
breathed sharply. 

“II beg your pardon, Miss Mack!” 

Odd, isn’t it, how swiftly the primitive 
passions can burst through the starched 
shirt-front of civilization—and yet how 
abruptly they can be checked! 

Collins swept his handkerchief over his 
forehead. 

“As I was about to say when I was 
interrupted, if the majority favor the 
police, so far from opposing the action, I 
will—” 

Our eyes were riveted on him like a 
magnet. He paused, thrust the handker- 
chief back into his pocket. 

“Pay twenty thousand dollars for the 
return of Miss Burton uninjured—or a 
similar amount for the conviction of any 
who have dared to offer her harm!” 

It was splendidly done—no pompous- 
ness (I am bound to say that much for 
him!) And he was in cold earnest. The 
deliberate inflection of his voice could not 
be denied. But—twenty thousand dollars! 
I glanced involuntarily toward Madelyn 
Mack. She had picked up the golden but- 
terfly I had dropped, and was balancing 
it with the same abstraction with which 
she had toyed with the hair-brush. 

Peterson shook himself, smoothed his 
toupee, and glanced toward the door. He 

| was slowly returning to his old aggres- 
| siveness. Collins’ offer was at least some- 
thing tangible—something more practical 
and earthly than spirit-abducted ladies! 
—and Peterson began and ended every- 
thing with the dollar mark! 

“Shall I telephone headquarters?” The 
| manager addressed the question directly 
| to Madelyn. 

“T presume you will have to—sooner or 
later,” she said indifferently. 

Peterson weighed her words silently, 
let his eyes circle the room again, and 
strode through the doorway. I imagine 
that he was not at all reluctant to leave! 

Sewell Collins turned heavily, and 
walked out on to the stage in his wake. 
The maid was still crouched in the cor- 

| ner, her eyes following us like those of a 
frightened fawn I had once seen quiver- 
ing under the lash of its keeper. 

Through the wings, a zig-zagging file 
of chorus-girls, their rouged cheeks glar- 

| ing in the near-lights, trooped past the 

| dressing-room, staring, whispering, neck- 
craning. Already, it was evident that 
fragments of the real situation had pene- 

| trated beyond our circle. 

| Thorny closed the door, pushed a chair 

' toward me, scowled at an unlighted 


























IN 530 DAYS 


e absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. You can learn in spare timein yourown 
home, no matter where gon live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. 


Simple. Practical. 


Speedy. Sare. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 


as in other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the en- 
tire English language at your absolute command. The 
best system for Genseaeies., Private secretaries, news- 
paper reporters and railroad men. Lawyers, ministers, 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 


women may now learn shorthand for their own use. Does 


not take continual daily practice as with other systems. 


Our graduates hold high grade positions everywhere. 
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“You've Simply Got to Earn 
More Money—QUICKLY” 


Your living expenses are increasing—every- 
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cigarette in his fingers, and then gave a 
whistle. 

I followed the direction of his stare. 
On the back of the door was hanging the 
royal purple suit in which we had last 
seen Ariel Burton. 


Even her hat was re- | 


posing on a hook, with its feathers curling 
| lazily down. 


Thorny’s whistle lengthened. “Then she 


| had changed her clothes before—” 


Madelyn glanced up from the chair 


| where she was sitting, with her back to- 
| ward us, her head down. 








She frowned. “Of course!” 


The minutes dragged by. None of us 


| spoke. Thorny chewed his cigarette with- | 


out applying a match, tossed it away | 


finally, and stepped out on the stage. I 
would have wagered he was seeking a 
place to smoke!—Sometimes, I wish I 
were a man with a fat, brown cigar to 
bring back my runaway nerves, instead 
of a woman, with a flood of tears as her 
only relief when the willies are playing 
tag up and down her spine! 

Peterson should have been back. Per- 
haps, however, he was awaiting the po- 
lice. I looked at my watch, suddenly re- 
membering my duties as a newspaper- 
woman. I was half-tempted to communi- 
cate with the office, and had even taken a 
step toward the door, when it opened to 
admit Peterson, flanked on either hand 
by a stiffly solemn plainclothesman. Just 


behind them peered the lean, hatchet-face | 


of Lieutenant Byron, with his lank form 
attired in-—I rubbed my eyes unbeliev- 
ingly—yes, an evening suit! And it fitted 
him! His hands, folded behind his back, 
as though to escape comment, were en- 


cased in white gloves, and he was limping 


in a pair of tight patent leathers. And 
this was grizzled, old Byron, the slouchi- 
est man of the Central Office! I gasped 
at the metamorphosis. 

Byron grinned sheepishly as he caught 
my eye; but the next moment his pro- 
fessional calm had masked his face, and 
he was again the inscrutable police 
officer. 

He nodded gravely to Madelyn Mack, 
and she at once held out her hand. Byron 
was one of the very few Central Office 
Detectives who had a place in her esteem! 

“Shall we leave” she asked briskly. 

Peterson glanced awkwardly at Byron. 
“Certainly not!” the lieutenant said 
heartily. “That is—yourself. As for the 


others,” his eyes wandered toward my- | 
self and the maid, “we are cramped here 


—perhaps—” 

“We will all wait outside!” Madelyn 
broke in. “I am quite through my own 
humble investigation here, thank you!” 

The door closed behind us. The police 
were officially in possession of Ariel Bur- 
ton’s dressing-room. My last glimpse of 
the apartment was of Lieutenant Byron’s 
lean face scowling at the beveled glass of 
the toilet table; but whether it was at the 
thought of the knotty problem before him, 
or at the reflection of his own unusually 
adorned person, I don’t know. 

Thorny Preston had vanished, probably 
to some sequestered spot with his cigar- 
ette-case. Sewell Collins was leaning 
against the brick wall, obviously quite 
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effectually occupied with his own 
thoughts. 
Madelyn met a half-hearted attempt of 


mine to open a conversation with a cold 
silence. It was thus we stood when the The One 


and Only 


= 


incident of Gwendolyn Calvert occurred. 
From a quartet of chorus-girls, emerg- 
ing from the lower dressing-roms, a little, 


dimpled, yellow-haired figure, in a pink, 
| short-skirted frock, detavhed itself, and SAUCE 
| a pair of big, blue, innocent eyes stared o@e 

at us.—How does the worldly-wise show- . ease 
girl contrive to gaze out at the world with ON EK QU A LI I Y 
such child-like innocence? F . r7\> 

“You are Miss Mack?” ONE SIZE 

The shy notes of the voice matched the ; ) . 
Favorite shy wonder of the eyes. ONE I RICE 

Madelyn inclined her head. 


Tales “Miss Madelyn Mack, the detective?” Stores sell 
, H.P.—here 


9 


“What can I do for you? 


-~Made of the highest quality ‘ , “ ; 
. < “T am Gwendolyn Calvert.” I knew 


talc money can buy—milled 








to infinite smoothness, and y it! She was just the kind of a girl one 
then perfumed with the j would call Gwendolyn, or Genevieve, or 
genuine “CORSON” perfumes. Y Flossie!) 
‘ She glanced over her shoulder, hesi- 
Qe , Ideal Orchid tated, cleared her voice. “You don’t look 
OrsOf S Pomander like such a horrible person!” 
> “ , 9 
Violet , | Don’t I? 
: “T always imagined a woman-detective 
Don't buy cheap, inferior tales, 3 : 
coarsely milled and cheaply wore men’s collars, thick-soled shoes, and 
scented, when by asking for wer: ee oe, oe . ‘ 
CORSON’S you can get A Sa brushed her hair back straight in a little 
tsk D st knot!” 
ASR your PULRTS 7 N , 
, 3 The girl’s eyes were studying Madelyn 
Maile by 39 : b \ . 
SOVEREIGN PERFUMES LIMITED, TORONTO Y | intently. I saw now that she was neither 


so innocent nor so young as she appeared, 
in spite of her guileless eyes and the 
blondined ringlets dangling girlishly over 
her shoulder. 


























“T suppose when you tell things to a 
detective, it is a good deal like going to 
confessional—I mean that what you say 
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“Does that mean you might have to go A h : 
to a stuffy court-room, and talk to a judge utog rap IC 


in a black robe, and have the horrible 


prosecuting attorney scowl at you, and 
ASHBURY COLLEG ne rake up the story of your life, and read it l 
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Springs Hotel “Yes, yes—of course!” 
Chatham, Ont. . 9 ‘ 
ia “Well, then, last night I heard a man 


threaten to kill her to-day!” 














Madelyn glanced across the stage with 
an assumption of indifference. 
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man!” 





“And who was this interesting indi- | 
vidual?” 
“Thorny Preston!” | 
Madelyn’s eyes still remained fixed | 
languidly on a distant piece of scenery. | 

“Why do you tell me this?” 

“Because I thought Mr. Preston was 
one of my best friends—my best friend- 
and he had promised to marry me! There 
is no man living who can double-cross 
little Gwendolyn—and get away with it!” | 

I whirled so sharply that I knocked her 
elbow. I could feel myself growing almost 
livid. Another love-tangle of Mr. Thorn- 
dyke Preston! And I had fancied myself 
the only woman in the world for him! 
Blinded fool that I had been! I could see 
that Madelyn was watching me out of the 
corner of her eye, and I tried to walk 
away—but I couldn’t! I was rooted to 
the spot. 

Gwendolyn Calvert stiffened her shoul- 
ders. “I don’t know if what I have told 
you is of any use to you; but if Thorny 
Preston has brought harm to Ariel Bur- 
ton, I shall never be content until he 
answers for it! She may have a temper 
like a wild-cat when she is crossed; but 
she was a friend to me when I would have 
hit the gutter if it hadn’t been for her!” 

Her face was very hard and cold and 
set. Even her blondined ringlets seemed 
to tingle viciously. 


But I scarcely heard her, or the detailed 
interview that followed of Thorny’s melo- 
dramatic interview with Ariel Burton at 
the previous day’s dress-rehearsal. 

I was longing for my hall-bedroom, and 
hard mattress, and a long, long cry in the 
dark—alone. 


iN 


** ROM the scrap-book of Nora Noraker, 
reporter for The New York Bugle, 
under date of January 16, 1914, being a 
portion of her account of the astounding 
disappearance of Ariel Burton, star of 
“The Girl from Milwaukee” musical 
comedy company—and the only accurate 
newspaper chronicle of the event. 

(The underscoring is my own—with- 
out apologies. No, I am not open to any 
reportorial offer at the present time, re- 
gardless of salary inducements, or short 
hours.—N. N.) 

“Has the earth swallowed Ariel- 
Burton, leading lady of ‘The Girl 
from Milwaukee’? Has she dissolved 
into thin air, or has some unknown 
supernatural force snatched her from 
human eyes? 

“In the answer to those questions 
the police are confronting the most 
unique riddle of recent years, a riddle 
without parallel in criminal annals. 

“With a packed audience awaiting 
her reappearance behind the foot- 


lights, Miss Burton closed the door 
of her dressing-room at the Metro- 
politan Theatre at nine-forty-five 


o’clock last night to make her change 
of costume for the last half of the 
second act—and vanished as com- 
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MEN WANTED. 


HONEST MAN WANTED IN EACH TOWN | 


to demonstrate high-class household article. 
$15.00 a week to stuart; raise after first month 


Experience unnecessary Allen, Davis, Brum- 
mett Co., 611 Builders’ Exchange, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba (10) 

WANTED MEN IN EVERY PROVINCE 


who are capable of organizing and controlling 
a subscription sales force for our publications. 
A good opportunity for capable men. Apply 
to The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., 143-153 
University Ave., Toronto. 


BUSINESS CHANCES. 
FREE FOR SIX MONTHS — MY SPECIAL 
offer to introduce my magazine “INVESTING 
FOR PROFIT.” It is worth $10 a copy to 
anyone who has been getting poorer while 
the rich, richer. It demonstrates the REAL 
earning power of money, and shows Dow any- 
one, vo matter how poor, CAN acquire riches 
INVESTING FOR PROFIT 1s the only pro- 
gressive financial journal published. It shows 
how $100 grows to $2.200 Write NOW and 
I'l] send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 467, 
“> W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (9-15) 


CAMERAS, ART GOODS AND PHOTO 
SUPPLIES. 
POCKET CAMERAS NINE STYLES OF 
Real Pocket Cameras, not sold by other deal- 
ers in America. High grade, finest lenses, all 


movements Prices from $14.00 to $100.00 
Send for particulars R. F. Smith, 116 West 
Notre Dame St., Montreal. (tf) 


EDUCATIONAL, 
THE DE BRISAY METHOD IS THE ROYAL 
Road to Latin, French, German, Spanish, 
Thorough mail courses. Students everywhere. 


Highest references Academie De Brisay, 
Ottawa (2-15) 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 1ST — INDI 


vidual teaching in bookkeeping, shorthand 
civil service, matriculation Write for free 
catalogue and particulars. Dominion Business 
College, Brunswick and College, Toronto, J. 
V. Mitchell, B.A., Principal. 


ELLIOTT BUSINESS COLLEGE, YONGE 
and Charles Streets, Toronto: high-grade 
courses; careful attention; graduates  emi- 


nently successful; commence now; catalogues 
free, 


GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS THROUGH- 
out Canada during November for railway 
postal clerks, city letter carriers, clerks: big 
pay; life jobs Write immediately for free 


sample coaching lessons. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. M 178, Rochester, N-Y (11) 
BOOKS. 


1,000,000 VOLUMES ON EVERY SUBJECT 
at half-prices. New at 25 per cent. discount. 
Books bought. Catalogues post free. W. & G 
Foyle, 121 Charing Cross toad, London, 
England (3-15) 


HELP WANTED. 
WRITERS WANTED AT ONCE TO SEND 
us poems or melodies for new songs. We can 
compose music and arrange for publication 
immediately. Dugdale Co., Dept. 80, Washing 
ton, D.C, (10) 


CUSTOM TAILORED SHIRTS. 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS AND NIGHT-ROBES 


made to your measure. Samples and self- 
measurement form free upon request. Harry 
Tolton, Berlin, Ont (8-14) 


PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
NO HOME IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A 
painting by a Real Artist It is durable. We 
are specialists and know. Send photograph. 


Write for particulars and _ prices All work 
guaranteed T. H. Pemberton Studio, 6 Gor- 
don St., Hamilton, Ont (3-15) 


TYPEWRITERS. 

22 DOLLARS BUYS A BENNETT PORT- 
able typewriter. Visible writing, 84 charac- 
ters. Neat and handy, like a fountain pen. 
Every housewife, student, traveller, farmer 
should have one. Duty free. Write for pzxr- 
ticulars to Frank Wiesner, Bennett Typewriter 
Agency, Revelstoke, B.C. (11 


STAMPS AND COINS. 
STAMPS — PACKAGE FREE TO COLLEC- 
tors for two cents postage. Also offer hundred 
different foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five 
cents. We buy stamps. MARKS STAMP CO., 
Toronto, Canada. (4-15) 


PRINTING. 
PRICE TICKETS ALL PRICES ANY AS- 
sortment, 50c per 100; also a full line 9f Win- 
dow Cards. Send for sample and cireular 
FRANK H. BARNARD, Printer, 55 Dundas 
Street, Toronto. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 
COPELAND - CHATTERSON SYSTEMS - 
Short, simple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., 
Limited, Toronto and Ottawa. 


LEGAL. 
REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN BALFOUR, 
MARTIN, CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First 
mortgage secured for clients. 7 per cent. and 
upwards, (tf) 


NOVA SCOTIA —- OWEN & OWEN, BARRIS 
ters, Annapolis Royal. (tf) 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS. 
WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS. $50 
each. All or spare time. No correspondence 
course. Details free. Atlas Publishing Co., 
364, Cincinnati, Ohio (tf) 


TRAVELLER WANTED. 
WANTED TRAVELLER TO HANDLE 
well-Known line in Western Canada. Apply 
sox 64, MacLean’s Magazine, 143 University 
Ave., Toronto. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS. 

THE SADDLE HORSE. A COMPLETE 
guide for riding and training. This is a com- 
plete and reliable guide book for all who 
desire to acquire the accomplishment of horse- 
manship and who wish to teach their animals 
how to perform various feats under the saddle 
Illustrated, 5 x 7 inches. Cloth, $1.00. Tech- 
nieal Book Department MacLean Pub. Co., 
143 University <Ave., Toronto. 


STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. BY EDWARI 
Rose Maurer, B. C. E., Frofessor of Mechanics, 
University of Wisconsin. 144 pp., 58 illus 
Cloth binding. A work of great value to 
Architects, Builders, Designers, Steel and Con- 
crete Workers. Strength of timber, wrought 
iron, steel, cast iron, brick, stone, etc., under 
all loads; strength of built-up sections; 
strength of beams. columns, shafts, riveted 
joints, ete. Price, $1.10. MacLean Pub. Co., 
143 University Ave., Toronto. 


MODERN HOUSE PLANS FOR EVERY- 
body. By S. B. Reed. This useful volume meets 
the wants of persons of moderate means, and 
gives a wide range of designs, from a dwelling 
costing $250 up to $8,000, and adapted to farm, 
village or town residences. Nearly all of these 
plans have been tested by practical working. 
It gives an estimate of the quality of every 
article used in the construction, and the cost 
of each article at the time the building was 
ecected or the design made. Profusely illus- 
trated. 243 pages, 5x7. Cloth, $1.10. MacLean 
Pub. Co., 143 University Ave., Toronto. 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING BY JAMBPS 
B. Griffith, Formerly Head, Department of 
Commerce, Accountancy, and Business Ad 
ministration, American School of Correspond- 
ence. 288 pp., 140 illus. Cloth binding. Theory 
of accounts; methods of bookkeeping; single 
entry and double entry; journalizing and post- 
ing; cash discounts; bank deposits; single pro- 
prietors’ and partners’ accounts; retail busi- 
ness; inventory; departmental records; part- 
nership accounts; wholesale accounts; books 
and forms used; accounting for commission 
and brokerage business; produce © shippers’ 
books: commission merchants’ books; storage 
accounts; special records. Price ...... $1.50 














pletely and suddenly as though the 
ground had closed over her. With 
the shutting of her door, she step- 
ped from mortal view. 


“A slight exception must be made 
to this statement—which _ tends, 
however, to deepen the mystery even 
further. For perhaps five minutes 
after her entrance to her room, Miss 
Burton’s French maid attended her 
at her toilet, leaving her mistress 
half-dressed, to carry a message to 
Miss Wordsworth, the ingenue of the 
company, in regard to a slight 
change which Miss Burton intended 
to make in the manner of her en- 
trance on the stage. 

“Miss Burton was in her usual 
spirits, and proceeding with the de- 
tails of her make-up. The maid was 
the last person to see the actress. 

“Not more than three minutes 
elapsed before the servant’s return, 
but in this period Ariel Burton dis- 
appeared as utterly as though she 
had—evaporated. 

“From the moment of the maid’s 
departure until her return, at least 
five persons were constantly before 
the door of the dressing-room. They 
are prepared to swear that no one 
entered or left the room, and the 
single door was the only possible 
entrance to the apartment—a port- 
able dressing-room built on the left 
end of the stage. 

“Furthermore, they substantiate 
the statement of the servant that 
she left her mistress in normal spir- 
its, from the fact that, while Miss 
Burton was dressing, the voices of 
both the actress and her maid were 
frequently heard over the sides of 
the room, which is not more than 
ten feet in height, and without a 
ceiling. 

“No evidence of crime has been 
discovered, no sign of foul play, no 
suggestion of tragedy—in fact, not 
the slightest hint that would tend to 
unravel any phase of the amazing 
problem. 


“The floors and walls of the room 
proved absolutely intact, when 
search was made. And exit over the 
ten foot sides was out of the ques- 
tion, without immediate discovery 
from persons on the stage. 

“And yet, with these facts definite- 
ly established, it was just as evident 
that the apartment no longer con- 
tained the actress. 


“Flight, either voluntary or invol- 
untary, seems preposterous. The 
most amazing part of it all lies in 
the bewildering fact that it appears 
manifestly impossible that Miss 
Burton could have left the room— 
and yet the equal conviction that 
when search was made, she was 
gone. 


“The actress had faded into ether 
—dissolved—ceased to exist. 

“The case is in the hands of 
Madelyn Mack, who was on the stage 
at the time, and Lieutenant Byron 
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of the Central Office. Neither pro- 
fesses to have obtained the slightest 
explanation of the astounding oc- 
currence. 

“Sewell Collins, retired secretary 
of the American Steel Company, 
and Miss Burton’s fiance, has of- 
fered a reward of twenty thousand 
dollars for the return of the actress 
uninjured—or, in the event of foul 
play, a similar amount for the con- 
viction of her assailants. 

“It is the largest reward of its 
kind on record, and yet even its un- 
usual amount has not resulted in the 
least progress in the untangling of 
the mystery. 

“It has been learned that Miss 
Burton and Mr. Collins were to have 
been quietly married the latter part 
of next week, although she intended 
remaining on the stage the remain- 
der of the season. 


“Miss Isabelle Hunt, Miss Bur- 
ton’s understudy, finished the per- 
formance last night, and, for the 


present, will retain the position of 

leading woman of the company.” 

I read over my article in The Bugle in 
the Subway. Very cold and matter-of- 
fact, it looked in type, and utterly strip- 
ped of all the weirdness and uncanni- 
ness which had shrouded the event last 
night, and which had thrilled me when 
T sat down to the keys of my typewriter. 
Now, if Edgar Allan Poe had written 
The Bugle account, he would have built 
a masterpiece of shivers and quivers, 
and would have made the most wooden 
reader tingle with every thrill and near- 
thrill. 

I realized 
genius! 

Indeed, as I surveyed my article, the 
whole thing seemed absurd and ridicu- 
lous, rather than tinged with the sug- 
gestion of the supernatural that had 
seemed so vivid. 

It sounded like the plot of a French 
detective story. Why—such things 
couldn’ t in real life! It was well 


abruptly that I was not a 


be 








enough for a magician’s illusion of the | 


Vanishing Lady, or a trick for a spiritu- 
alistic seance, with false doors, and 
swinging mirrors, and subdued lights, 
and all that sort of thing. But we were 
not dealing either with magicians or 
spiritualists! 

The next thing they would suggest 
would be that Ariel Burton’s fairy god- 
mother had given her an invisible cloak! 

I could fancy that the whole town was 
snickering in its sleeve at us, and won- 
dering whether we were confederates in 
some daring advertising hoax—or just 
plain dupes! 

All of the papers, of course, men- 
tioned, more or less sensationally, the 
incident of Ariel Burton’s faint at the 
close of the first act. Most of them as- 
signed the rather vague reason of over- 
strain from the tension of a “first night.” 
None of them appeared to glimpse a 
deeper cause. In fact, with the climax 
that followed, the episode as a whole was 
dismissed rather lightly. 

The card of the purple thumb had ob- 

| viously not yet been uncovered by the 
‘ newspaper probe. And it had not needed 
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| Madelyn’s suggestion to keep my own 
report silent on the subject. (It had not 

| been the first time in our curious com- 
radeship that I had seen a “scoop” 

| smothered from motives of expediency!) 

The first editions of the evening papers 
had nothing to add to the early morn- 
ing accounts, unless it was the shriek- 
ing announcement of The Buzzer that its 
reporter, who had called on Sewell Col- 
lins for an interview, had been seized by 
the collar by that much-harried gentle- 
man, and propelled by the toe of his 
house-slipper to the stairs of his apart- 
ment—and that the reporter was at once 
filing claims for fifty thousand dollars 

| damages to his person and spirit! 

I wondered curiously how the other 
| members of the little stage-group at the 
Metropolitan, who had been enmeshed 
in the puzzle, were viewing it over the 
bridge of a night’s sleep; what effect the 
dissecting rays of the morning after had 
had in dissipating the sharp-tensioned 
atmosphere of the evening. 

I was in a wretched mood. I had not 
reached home from the office until after 
two o’clock,—only newspaper, theatrical, 
and society women can keep such hours! 
—and I had gathered only four hours of 
distorted sleep, in spite of the bromide 
the bell-boy had brought me from the 
| all-night drug store. 

To be quite truthful, I couldn’t escape 
Thorny’s face, staring at me from out of 
the darkness, with hateful, little blon- 
dined hussies scampering all about, and 
the enticing, black eyes of Ariel Burton 
bending over it! 

I had spent most of the night with the 
wreck of my dreams. I had never real- 
ized before how precious they were, nor 

{how much of myself had been crying 
out for them to come true! 

If he had only given me some hint-— 
instead of deliberately cementing our 
relations! 

Why, only last Sunday we had stolen 
away, just we two, and had trudged five 
miles through the Westchester snows to 
the “Maison Blanc’”—the quaint, little 
French inn, which we had always called 
our own discovery—and found its doors 
bolted, and its chimneys cold and 
Madame gone, and had to stumble back 
to the traction without our dinner, and 
the memory of the fried chicken and 

| Museatelle we used to get aggravating 
our hunger. But we had laughed at it 
all, and Thorny had built a snow-man 
on the roadside and put a cigar in its 
mouth, and we had snow-balled each 
; other like a couple of sky-larking kids, 
| and he had promised me the best meal in 
| town when we got back—and—now 
| this! 

Once I even climbed out of bed, and 
| snatched Thorny’s picture from the 
| dresser, and held a match to it; but I 
| only let the match burn my fingers! I 
| hadn’t the courage to do anything else— 
| and then it was the only picture I had! 

When I left the car at the suburban 
| station, with a half a mile to walk be- 
| tween me and “The Rosary,” I was in a 
far from amiable mood. And the hour 
and a half ride in the Subway and Ele- 
vated had not improved it. 

But the snap of the winter air could 
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not be resisted. It was as tingling as 
champagne.—I sometimes think that a 
winter wind, chilled like wine to just the 
right temperature, is filled with celestial 
nectar for the benefit of just such har- 
assed individuals as I was! 

A lifeless sun was trying half-heart- 
edly to combat the January blasts, which 
shrilled in from the cold, grey ice-mirror 
of the river. The naked line of maples 
flapped their leafless arms dismally at | 
the edge of the long yard, which terraced 
gently back to the Swiss chalet, which 
Madelyn Mack termed “The Rosary.” 

Its gables looked drear enough against 
the slate sky. The ivy masses, clinging 
clear to the roof, were a rusty yellow. It 
could not have appeared more bleak had 
it been set down in the hollow of the 
Alps, where Madelyn had found the de- 
sign from which she had copied it. 

I pictured the rose garden in its rear 
a wind-swept square of shapeless bushes 
—with no hint of the gay masses of June 
bloom that were one of Madelyn’s chief 
delights. 

It was all very sweet, and gladsome, 
and enchanting enough against a sum- 
mery background, but in the winter— 
ugh! But then Madelyn possessed the 
eccentricities of genius—and one of 
these, I presume, was in remaining by 
the skeletons of her summer glories. 

The Quaker-like figure of Susan Bol- 
ton, Madelyn Mack’s only companion, 
opened the door almost at once. 

At my first glance behind the oaken 
portals, I forgot the bleakness outside. 
From the merrily bobbing streamers of | 
Susan’s cap to the merrily dancing | 
flames in the open hall fireplace there | 
was a sense of welcome so penetrating 
that I stood stock-still, breathing it in. | 
The very warmth of it quickened my | 
chilled blood. I was content just to 
stand there, smiling foolishly—and feel | 
the spirit of the place go dancing up 
and down into every crevice of my be- 
ing. 

Desolate? Why, the ice and the wind 
and the snow were just what was needed 
to form the setting for the nicture, and 
make one appreciate it! 

Susan Bolton pulled me, with a little, 
motherly tug, toward a_ wide, high- 
backed seat, heaped with the softest, 
cushions imaginable—and just nea- | 
enough the fire to allow you to put your 
feet out comfortably before the crackling 
logs. | 

She was not content until she had | 
divested me with her own hands of coat, 
and hat, and furs. Then, stepping back 
to a bubbling alcohol heater, she in- 
verted its squat, little brass kettle, and 
poured me a huge cup of chocolate, so 
rich, and creamy, and mouth-watering 
that it made me gasp. 

“Three lumps of sugar?” she smiled. 
“You see, I have a good memory, Miss 
Noraker!” 

I glanced up from my cup—one of the: 
hundred-and-fifty-year-old set of Delft 
that Madelyn Mack had brought from | 
Amsterdam—and let my eyes rest again | 
on Susan’s beaming face. 

It was one of those old-fashioned, | 
grand-motherly faces, all smiles from the | 
little, precise grey ringlets, peeping from | 
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under the frill of her cap, to the sunshiny 
eyes, looking as if they were wells of 
mother-love, deep enough to cover the 
whole world. 

I put down my cup suddenly, sprang 
to my feet, and, throwing my arms 
around her neck, kissed her full on her 
astonished, cherry-red lips. 

“T just couldn’t help it!” I said, step- 
ping back. “Ah—that was good! I have 
been heart-hungry for months, and I 
didn’t know what for!” 

She studied my face for a moment si- 
lently. Those kindly grey eyes seemed 
suddenly very shrewd. She laid one of 
her soft, white hands on my shoulder. It 


| was like velvet. 


“Nora, girl, what is it?” 
My first emotion was overwhelming 


| surprise. I stood blinking, and choking, 


and thinking very fast—and then, well, 
I found my head pillowed on her should- 


| er, and sobbing as I had not sobbed for 
| years. 


I guess that my feverish night had 


| worn my nerves more than I appreciated. 


Anyway, I realized that I was gasping 
out the whole wretched story of Thorny 
to her; that a pair of wonderful, grey 
eyes were holding mine like magnets; 
that a cool, soft hand was caressing my 
cheek—and that Nora Noraker, veteran 
newspaper woman of twenty-eight, was 
pouring out her heart like a love-sick 
girl of sixteen! 

I should have been ashamed, I suppose; 
but I wasn’t—a bit. And then my story 
came to an end, and the hand on my 
cheek slipped down on my shoulder, and 
for a long moment we stood silent. 

Susan gently turned me about, picked 
up my cup. and watched me until I 
drained it all. 

“You feel better, don’t you?” 

I nodded, smiling in spite of myself. 

A door at the end of the hall opened 
softly, and a small lithe figure, all in 
white, from her white buckskin shoes to 
her tailored, white serge skirt, and white 
India-silk blouse, stepped toward us, with 


|a shaggy, brown Scotch collie at her 


heels, as under-sized as its mistress. 
“This is the third time I have looked 


| in on you two!” she said gaily. “Have 


you been to confessional, Nora?” 
“Yes—to my mother-confessor,” I 
smiled. 


“And she has given you absolution? I 
knew she would. That is why I left you 
alone!” 

Madelyn reached over and caressed 
Susan Bolton’s wrinkled face, and then 
stooped down and patted the head of 
Peter the Great, the Collie. 

She straightened, her mood abruptly 
hardening. 

“I want your brain clear, Nora! I 
need you!” She turned. “Will you come 
into the den?” 

Madelyn’s arm slipped through mine. 
I glanced at her face, which scarcely 
reached to my shoulder, and realized that 
it was very tired, and worn, and that— 
yes, the abnormal sparkle in her eyes 
was too obvious! 

My gaze dropped to the amethyst 
locket, dangling from a_ slender gold 
chain about her neck—her only orna- 


' ment. 
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“You’ve been taking those horrid cola- | 


berries again!” I charged. 

“Don’t be absurd, Nora! I needed 
them! I haven’t been to bed for twenty- 
four hours!” 

“You’ll go to bed for good one of these 
days, if you keep up on stimulants like 
that!” 

She shrugged mearily. 

“Do you happen to know whether Ariel 
Burton was left-handed?” 

“TI wish you had never made that trip 
to South America,” I said crossly, deter- 
mined not to change the subject. “Then 


perhaps you would never have heard of 


the cola stimulant!” 

Madelyn sighed. 

“But was she?” she persisted in her 
turn. 

“T don’t know. Why?” 

Madelyn curled down on the huge 
jaguar-skin before the den fireplace.—I 
think she had an open fire in nearly every 
room in the chalet. 


Her arms circled about her knees, and 
she sat staring into the red and yellow 
flames, without reply. 

My eyes roamed around the long, high- 
ceilinged room, its floor and walls littered 
with a collection of bric-a-brac to which 
the four corners of the earth had con- 
tributed, for, during her long vacations, 
Madelyn Mack gave full play to her 
wanderlust, and had zig-zagged around 
the world a half a dozen times, always 
as far from the beaten paths of travel 
as she could penetrate. One year I had 
heard from her from the interior of 
China—it had taken three months for 
her dozen lines to reach me—and the 
next summer she had written me from the 
northern coast of Labrador. 

But there was the touch of a woman’s 
hand in the disorderly order of the room, 
in spite of the grim suggestiveness of 
certain of its prominent ornaments—the 
revolver with which the notorious Ru- 
dolph Morton had so nearly ended her 
life in underground Chinatown—the In- 


dian bow-string, which had choked to | 


death Peter Foxham—the stuffed cobra, 
whose fangs had come within an inch of 
Madelyn’s arm in the Punjaub hills. 

Nor was suggestion of our present 
problem lacking. On Madelyn’s desk 
were the two anonymously threatenting 
letters that had come to Ariel Burton, 
each with the purple-edged outlines of a 
human thumb below its typewritten lines. 
I started somewhat as I saw that the 
ornament of the golden butterfly, that 
we had found in the dressing-room, was 
being used as a paper-weight for them. 

Although I had read the communica- 
tions when Peterson entrusted them to 
Madelyn the night before, I picked them 
up again. To a newpaper reporter, ac- 
customed to melodramatic demands of the 
Black Hand as commonplaces, often not 
worth even a first-page position, there 
was nothing particularly startling in 
either their text or their menace. Per- 


haps their most curious features were | 


that they had evidently come from a 
writer of a fair degree of education— 
and that they made no mention of money. 


I quote the first letter of a dozen lines | 


verbatim :— 
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The fuel saving qualities of the 
SUPREME RANGE enable us 
to guarantee to cut your fuel 
bill 50%. 

ECONOMY is not the only feature of 
the SUPREME RANGE. It is a splen- 
did cooker, the even heating qualities make cooking and baking a 
pleasure. 
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you get comfort, convenience and 


If you contemplate buying a range you'll find worth while to consider 
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the fuel saved. 
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which explains the fuel-saving features. We’ll 
also send you the name of a ‘‘Supreme’’ 
dealer nearest you, so you can investigate. 
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You shake down the 
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Furnace 


in the 
There are Each 
FOUR one can 
grate bars be 
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Naturally, one grate is easier to shake 
than four all geared together. That is why 
people find the HECLA ‘no trouble to look 
after." 


You don't have to shake the whole fire to 
get out the ashes around the edge of the 
firepot. 


You don't shake down a lot of good coal 
with the ashes. Fused Joints—a patented ‘‘ Hecla” feature 
—keep the house free cf gas, smoke and 


You don't have to use a poker at all. 
dust. 


The ‘‘Hecla” Triangular Bar Grate 
Write for free copy of our new catalogue 
which describes these and other special 


features. 


allows you to shake just the part of the fire 
where the ashes are. without disturbing the 
rest of the coals. 


Clare Bros. & Co., Limited . 





Preston, Ont. 




















“You should know that I am not 
given to idle boasting. You have 
driven me to this method of ap- 
proach, and I warn you in all fair- 
ness that, if you compel me, I will 
not hesitate at desperate measures. 
I am willing to give you a reason- 
able time for consideration, but I am 
prepared to strike at a moment’s 
notice. On the whole, I do not think 
you will force me to a step which 
will mean final disaster to you.” 


The second communication was written 
from the same angle as the first, except 
for its concluding paragraph: 


“The first performance of your 
new play is scheduled for Wednes- 
day night. Unless you assure me 
of a favorable answer, you will never 
finish it alive.” 


A favorable answer to what? I scan- 
ned the two letters in vain for some hint 
of light. There was no inkling of their 
purpose or why they were written. And 
there was neither signature nor address! 

But for the curiously sketched outline 
of the human thumb, there were no marks 
of pen or pencil on either page. Both 
letters had been written by a black-rib- 
boned typewriter. The envelopes bore 
the New York postmark of Madison 
Square Station, with dates a week apart. 

When I turned, Madelyn had stepped 
to the telephone. 

“Hello!” she called. “Is this the 
Lenox? Will you kindly connect me with 
Miss Ariel Burton’s apartment? I 
know she’s not there! Yes, her maid or 
her housekeeper will do.” 

She tapped the ’phone impatiently. 


“Hello,” she repeated. “Is this Miss 
Burton’s housekeeper? This is Miss 
Mack—yes, Miss Madelyn Mack. I wish 


to ask you two questions. 
ton left-handed. 
One thing more. 
ettes?” 
Madelyn caught her breath suddenly. 
“You are quite sure she did not? 
Thank you.” She hung up the receiver, 


Was Miss Bur- 
She was not! 
Did she smoke cigar- 


frowning. 





I stared across at her. 

“Are you going to explain?” 

“Explain what?” 

“Those absurd questions, of course!” 

“Maybe, you are right, Nora.” Made- 
lyn shrugged. “Perhaps they were 
absurd!” 

I walked across the room, and then 
veered my queries to another angle. 

“Well, how was it done?” 

“How was what done?” 

“How was Ariel Burton spirited from 
her dressing-room?” I snapped. 

“My dear girl, there are three ways in 
which it could have been accomplished!” 
She stirred the logs in the fireplace. 

“Three!” I gasped. 

“But I am not going to explain until 
I know which of the three was used!” 

I sighed resignedly. “What have you 

| been doing all night?” I demanded. 

She jerked her head towards the Cir- 

| cassian walnut phonograph at her 
| shoulder. 
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“Spending most of the time with half a | 


dozen new 
linist, has 


| about thre 


records that Bartolli, the vio- 
just made for me. It took him 
e hours, but he charged me six 


hundred dollars!” 
“What would you do if you didn’t have 


all the money you could spend?” 


cynically. 


I asked 


“Make more!” she responded promptly. 


She turned. 
ing papers 


you mind 
the case? 
your own. 
adjectives, 


“There is a stack of morn- 
on the floor, Nora. Would 
reading me their accounts of 
The only article I have read is 
If you would tone down your 
you might write something 


worth while some day!” 

I picked up the heap of folded papers 
submissively. 

“Of course, you don’t mean every 
word?” I laughed. “The papers have 


devoted as much space to the affair as to 


a presiden 


Madelyn stretched herself on the j 
skin, her hands under her head, her 


staring at 
“Yes, 

mind! I 

spare!” 


She closed her 


task with 


Nora—every line, 


tial message!” 

jaguar 
eyes 

the ceiling. 

if you don’t 

I have about an hour to 


fancy 


and I began my 
I had always 


eyes, 


a wry face. 


humored her through the five years of our 
curious friendship. 


If Madelyn found any interest, how- 
ever, either in the newspaper specula- 
tions or their heavy-leaded details of 


what was 
of the Va 
Room My 
ma,” she 


that behind her closed eyes 


variously termed “The Riddle 
nishing Lady,” “The Dressing- 
stery,” and “The Burton Enig- 
did not show it; but I found 
an alert brain 


was following me. 
“Will you read that last paragraph 


again?” s 


he said suddenly. 


My eyes returned to the bottom of the 


page of 7 
graph of 


"he Herald. 


It was only a para- 


a dozen lines, shoved into an 


inconspicuous spot as a “filler.” 


“OF ¢ 
ton, pre 


he history of Miss Ariel Bur- 
vious to her theatrical career, 


little or nothing is known 


“It w 
Peter 


Broadw 


dyke 
: =e 


as a year and a half ago that 


P. Peterson introduced her to 


ay in a minor role in Thorn- 
Preston’s first production, 
Z.’ <A series of sudden and 


severe illnesses of several of the fe- 
male members of the company ele- 


vated her 


manner 
ity ret 


in an unusually rapid 
—and her pronounced abil- 
ained the successive steps 


which she had acquired by accident. 
“When Mr. Preston’s second play, 


‘Mademoiselle Satan,’ 
six months ago, she 
its star, 


stellar 


was produced 
yas selected as 
and later transferred to the 
role in ‘The Girl from Mil- 


waukee.’ 


“Mr. 


Peterson knows absolutely 


nothing of her life previous to the 
morning when, after three days of 
waiting in his anteroom, she obtained 
admittance to his office in search of 
a position. Who her relatives are, 
where her home was before the New 
York chapter of her life, are ques- 
tions which no one seems able to an- 
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In any room throughout 
the house the effect of 
white enamel is one of rich and 
permanent beauty. Luxeberry 
White Enamel is checkless, fade- 
less and whitest white. 

Because of its hard, tough sur- 
face it iseasy to keep clean. Fin- 
ger marks and spots simply melt 
away beneath the dampened clean- 
ing cloth. 

And for floors use L quid 
Granite—the waterproof varnish 
kiddies can’t mar with little heels 
that pound the floor in play. The 
weight of heavy moving furniture 
won't crack it, nor scrubbing with 


hot water turn it white. 

Liquid Granite is a high quality 
Varnish through and _ through, Like 
other celebrated Berry Brothers’ finishes 
its worth and quality are the result of 
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facture of varnishes 

You can bring this experience to bear 
in the finis hing of your new home or the 

efinishing of your worn dining-room 
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for the asking, no matter how great or 
small your problem may be. 
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factory direct as you prefer. 
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swer. That she has demonstrated a 
wonderful stage ability, however 
amounting at times to almost genius, 
there can be no doubt. 

“Miss Burton lived alone with her 
French maid and housekeeper in an 
expensive six-room suite on River- 
side Drive. The flat was rented in 
her stage name, and her personal 
mail directed to that address. 
Whether in private life she has ever 
borne any other name is not known.” 


“Will you cut out that paragraph for 
me, Nora?” asked Madelyn. “You are 
not too tired to go on, are you?” 

“Oh, no—it is a pleasure!” I said sar- 
castically, extending my hand toward the 
remainder of the papers. 

But it did not reach them. 

A bell tinkled through the house, faint- 
ly, as though the hand on the button were 
not sure of itself. 

We heard Susan’s step pattering to- 
ward the door in her loose slippers, and 
return with a second step beside her— 
light and shy. 

The door of the den opened. The dark, 
liquid eyes of Miss Burton’s French 
maid, Jacqueline, stared at us hesitat- 
ingly. 


\. 


N ADELYN was the first to speak. 

4 “Come in,” she invited as pleas- 
antly as though she was occupying the 
most decorous position, instead of lying 
flat on her back on a tawny leopard skin 
in an attitude strongly suggestive of 
Cleopatra reposing on the trophies of 
her royal huntsmen. 

Jacqueline’s stare widened. I could 
quite understand her amazement, even 
after her association with such an un- 
conventional person as a Broadway musi- 
cal comedy star! Madelyn drew herself 
up leisurely and patted her hair, perhaps 
to give her caller opportunity to recover 
her poise, perhaps to ponder the reason of 
her unexpected visit—Or was it unex- 
pected? Madelyn’s next words left me 
staring in my turn. 

“T thought you would be here by three 
at the latest!” she said quietly. 

Jacqueline caught her breath, and I 
could see her fingers knot about the arms 
of her chair. 

“But I have not received any more 
Purple Thumb communications,” Made- 
lyn continued. 

The maid’s gaze was riveted on the 
suddenly grave face of Miss Mack. 
Madelyn leaned forward. 

“Don’t you think you will save time if 
you take me into your confidence concern- 
ing what you know about Miss Burton, 
—that is, the things which you have not 
told the poliec?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Simply that I can be of service—now! 
If you choose to wait, it will probably be 
too late.” 

Jacqueline swept her hand over her 
eyes. 

“Suppose you begin,” suggested Made- 
lyn briskly, “by telling me the meaning of 
the Purple Thumb!” 









' 








With a moan Jacqueline slipped from 
her chair to her knees. 

“Merci, Madame, Merci! You mistake! 
It ees not that! It ees ze locked room I 
came to you about, her room!” 

Madelyn almost roughly gripped her 
shoulder. 

“If you are going to have hysterics, we 
will defer this interview until later.” 

Jacqueline caught a handkerchief from 
her sleeve, penetrating with some heavy 
French scent, brushed it over her face, 
and somewhat sullenly resumed her seat. 
Her shoulders were shivering as if with 
cold. 

“That is better,” said Madelyn ap- 
provingly. “And now, if you will talk 
calmly, we shall help one another sooner.” 

Jacqueline huddled back in her chair, 
evidently trying to collect her thoughts. 
In spite of her agitation, perhaps be- 
cause of it, she made a striking picture in 
black and white, her pale features stand- 
ing out hauntingly against the back- 
ground of her somber gown and hair. 
And yet there was a curious underlying 
suggestion of piquancy, too, as though 
her French effervescence could not be en- 
tirely eliminated.—I verily believe that 
even in the tension of the situation, the 
minx never forgot that she looked well in 
black! 

She looked up suddenly. 

“It ees ze nerves, Madame! You—you 
must pardon. It has been one terrible 
nightmare—with ze door of Mademoi- 
selle’s room, ze locked door staring, star- 
ing at me all through ze night, and morn- 
ing. I thought I would go mad! I won’t 
go back! I can’t go back!” 

“And what has the door to do with it 
all?” demanded Madelyn curtly. 

“Do you not know? I mean ze door of 
Mademoiselle’s bedroom, ze rose-chamber, 
which no one enters but herself, no, not 
even I! Always, it ees locked when she is 
gone, with ze little key, and again when 
she retires. Ever it has been so since my 
first day.” 

“And it is locked now?” 

“Merci, Madame, and why not? Did 
I not see ze key turned with my own 
eyes, when Mademoiselle left for ze play? 

But, as I watched last night, ze. door 
seemed to speak, to call to me, to com- 
mand that I should find ze little key! 
Always it was calling! It was as though 
ze Evil One, himself, was ordering that 
I should obey!” 

“Of course you did so?” Madelyn 
shrugged. 

“Ze good saints protect us!” gasped 
the maid. “Open ze rose-chamber?” Her 
hand sketched the sign of the cross. “That 
ees what I came for you to do! They say 
there ees no woman so wise as Madame, 
none so brave!” 

“You are alone in Miss Burton’s apart- 
ments?” asked Madelyn abruptly. 

“Alone but for Martha, ze housekeeper. 
But Martha, she ees made of wood. She 
knows nothing, feels nothing!” 

“She was with you last night?” 


“Part of it. She had asked Mademoi- 


selle to go to Brooklyn to see her brother 


who ees ill, and she did not return until 


late. But Martha is old and wrinkled, 
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the noon to her! Once ze police came and | 
asked ze impossible questions and again 
this morning with more questions. But 
they are not like our gendarmes of ze | 
boulevards! No, Madame. Red-faced and 
stupid they are—” 

I think I saw the yellow face at the 


window at the same instant as Jacqueline. eo)a7.Ve APERIENT 

It was pressed against the frost-dimmed 

The General panes like a ghastly blur. Only for a Of Druggiete, S80. por ton or petinge paid 
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means 15 years guaranteed service— black felt hat crushed low over his face, 
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protect both you and the dealer. ping about his legs. Even as we sighted 
Your dealer can furnish Certain- teed him, he crashed through the winter skele- 
Roofing in rolls and shingles—made by 5 ~ m 
the General Rooting Mfg. Co., world’s ton of Madelyn’s fat English hedge, and 
— roofing manufacturers, East St. Sa a 
Louis, Ill, Marseilles, Ill, York, Pa. disappeared. 














Madelyn sprang back from the win- 
- dow, her eyes gleaming. 


“Quick, Nora! This is a time when x =. Florida Water 














minutes count!” ; ty > wf Imitations of this delicious perfame 
“You are going to follow him?” ‘ ie ! are numberless, but it has 
“Don’t be absurd! We have a more im- Raat aenneagtngsenee 
pie IT REFRESHES AND DELIGHTS 
portant call to answer! Tell Susan to at- stan aliain 
tend to Miss Jacqueline. I dare say she i BB xxwaye 2001 for the Trade Mar’ 
R E D has only fainted. And have Andrew bring ‘S BOE 5 a 
my car to the door. We'll have to chance LANMAN & KEMP 
MAN the roads. It is the quickest way we can (i (\ 
get to town!” Ny 


On occasions, Madelyn can muster an 
executive ability that seems to galvanize 
those about her like an electric battery. 
Even calmly moving Susan Bolton, and 
her slow-thinking husband, Andrew, re- Pe ee 
spond to its thrill. In something under Trade Mark on the neck of the bottle. 
five minutes Madelyn’s car was waiting, 
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and we were springing into it. In the 
den, Susan’s ministrations were already 
OUR NEW TANGO COLLAR bringing Jacqueline back to returning Handy 
consciousness. But we did not await the 
ORs. ae 5 doe BOe. final result. for 
pyr nenall lig gee, Riese er Aary Sa ee “T will telephone you within the hour— 
pote acy are egeem yp aecagh dagh Fe ncaa aan | an hour and . half at the latest,” called emergency 
Seend tom ciches the Red’ Man | | Madelyn -from the door. “In the mean- er ' 
FOR SALE BY CANADA’S | time, I shall depend on you to keep the his is the orig- 
BEST MEN’S STORES. young woman under your eye.” inal and only 
EARL & WILSON “But, if she wants to leave?” protested genuine a 
NEW YORK Susan. 
Makers of Troy’s best product. “Tell her she does so at her peril! And i! INARD’S | 
now, Andrew, get us to Riverside Drive 
in thirty minutes if you have to smash the LI a ; al ENT 
STAMMERING = 
“Riverside Drive!” I echoed. And then It has given 
or Stuttering may make life miser- I knew. “We are going to Ariel Burton’s vears and vears 
able for your child, or for one of your apartments?” I cried. of sat isfaction. 
family or friends. If it does, you “We are going to the rose-chamber and : 
owe it to the sufferer to investigate its locked door,” said Madelyn as she set- Makes dae hen 
the successful Arnott methods of ted tharesll tn ther went. Audi tek was the vanish in a few 
permanently curing these disturbing last word she spoke during our thirty- moments. A re- 
impediments. We will gladly give — : ae : : liable ick 
you full particulars and references. five minutes of zig-zagging through the lable, quic 
Cured pupils everywhere. _ crunching snow, bumping over ice-crusted remedy. 
ruts, and grazing crumbling ditches. 
THE ARNOTT INSTITUTE a 7 eae pros herwyn ‘ a 
| breath stopped, but Madelyn sat buried in of imitations. - 
BERLIN, ONTARIO, CANADA | her robes without the slightest sign that Sold on its Merits. 
| she had noticed the fact. It was not until | 


























the straggling outskirts of the city grew 
into close-packed blocks that she roused, 


| 


and then it was only to give the direction | 


to Andrew. We swerved our course across | 


the Drive, and brought up finally before | 


the brown stone front of the Lenox apart- 
ment building, in one of whose five-thou- 
sand-dollar suites Miss Ariel Burton 
made her home. 

Madelyn was out of the dazzlingly up- 
holstered elevator almost before the 
liveried attendant opened the door at the 
third floor. Miss Burton’s apartment was 
a front corner suite, obviously one of the 
most expensive and desirable in the build- 
ing. Madelyn’s finger came away impa- 
tiently from the entrance bell. She was 
about to repeat her summons, when the 
door opened, and a rather grim-visaged 
woman of perhaps sixty stood staring at 
us. 

Madelyn thrust out one of her cards 
and elbowed unceremoniously past her. 

“You are Martha, I take it Which is 
Miss Burton’s bedroom?” 

It was a tribute to the personality of 
Miss Mack that no sign of protest an- 
swered her. The housekeeper fell back. 

“The last room to the right!” she 
gasped. 

A long hall extended from the front to 
the rear of the suite with a series of three 
rooms on either side. Not only the hand of 
wealth, but of art, was apparent even in 
our first swift survey. If Ariel Burton’s 
judgment had dictated the furnishings of 
her home, she was quite apparently a 
connoisseur. 

Through a blue-and-gold music-room, 
and a white-and-gold library and living- 
room combined, we made our way. In the 


farther wall was a door, almost concealed | 


by overhanging tapestries. 


Madelyn | 


paused, and, with a tightening of her lips, | 


stepped forward. 


“Will it have to be broken in?” I asked, | 


startled at the hoarseness of my voice. 

“Unless the lock is a patent one, I 
fancy I can manage.” 

Madelyn stooped, and caught the knob. 
I could hear her breath quicken as she 
fumbled with the handle and then bent 
toward the keyhole. 
again, and from her hand-bag produced 
an oddly curved bit of wire. For two or 
three minutes she twisted it to and fro 
in the lock. With a sigh of surrender she 
stepped back. 

There was silence as she gazed at the 
panels reflectively. 

“I’m afraid, Nora, we will have to use 
force after all!” She whirled toward the 
housekeeper. “Get the janitor and tell 
him to come up at once, and bring a man 
with him!” 


She straightened | 


The servant stumbled toward the hall. | 
Madelyn picked up a book on the library | 


table and toyed with it mechanically. We 
were rather evading one another’s eyes. 
The suggestion of impending evil, of 
strange, hidden things, had fallen on the 
room like a blanket. I moved my gaze 


from the locked door, only to find it drawn | 


back again like a magnet. In the back of 


my mind I saw again the ‘picture of the 
hysterical French maid, heard again her | 


gasping voice: 


“But as I watched, ze door seemed to | 
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SUSPENDERS 


Don’t merely say ‘‘ Pair of Suspenders “— 


say “ EZE.”’ (Pronounced Easyy SUSPENDERS 
GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 


“EZE” Suspenders MUST wear for one 
year—or you get a new palr. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


—they slide to suit your movements 


THE KING SUSPENDER COMPANY, 

















OU cannot run your car with any old air pressure in the 


tires and expect the tires to last. 


Thx tires are built to withstand a definite and specified air 
pressure. 






You can only get maximum service 
when you inflate them to the exact air 
pressure needed, and maintain that 
specific pressure at all times. 
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and save your tires. 
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post paid 
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785 Atlantic Avenue - . - Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Overhead expenses become heavy where artificial lighting is required 
to light store, ofhiee or factory. 


DAYLIGHT IS CHEAP, it means less fatigue 
work. [tis healthier. It is the natural light for growth, for efliciency. 


Luxfer Prisms 


penses 


more efficient 


will flood your Office, Store, Factory or Basement 
with free daylight, cut down your lighting ex- 
to a minimum, relieve your employees of eye-strain and fatigue and make a 
substantial decrease to your overhead expenses. 


Why not have 
tion. Ask 


LUNFER PRISMS and economize ? 
He knows. 


They will make a transforma- 
your architect. 


You'll find interesting information on lighting problems 
in our Catalog ‘‘L.’’ Why not write for a copy to-day ? 


Luxfer Prism Company, Limited 


100 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONT. 




































speak, to call to me, to command that I 
should find ze little key! Always it was 
calling! It was as though the Evil One, 
himself, was ordering that I should 
obey!” 

From the hall came the tramping of 
feet, a heavy voice. But it was not the 
janitor and his assistant. In the doorway 
Lieutenant Byron and a plainclothes man 
stood gazing at us inquiringly. 

Madelyn stepped forward with a quick 
shrug of relief, and spoke a dozen crisp 
sentences. The lieutenant’s grey eye- 
brows wrinkled, but he was not a man 
to waste questions—when the need for 
action was calling. With a nod to his 
subordinate, he swung across the floor. 
The two men braced themselves and then 
lunged together. Door-breaking is an 
essential part of a policeman’s educa- 
tion! 

The second onslaught was successful. 
The wrecked panels fell suddenly inward. 

A glimpse of rose-red tinted walls, and 
velvet rugs, and mahogany dressing table 
swam before me—a silken canopied bed 
and Irish lace counterpane—a wonderful 
embroidered negligee tossed carelessly 
across the surface—and nothing else. 


(To Be Continued.) 


Off to the Wars 


Continued from Page 25. 


“I gave to you my word that I would 
not an escape make,” he said slowly and 
with dignity. 

Billy turned away from the tent and 
sat down on a windfall before the fire. 
He felt strangely subdued. 

“He could of got away, 
wouldn’t,” he muttered. “Now, 
thought that of a Dutchman?” 

A little later Billy went back and wak- 
ened his prisoner. 

“Who were those 
manded. 

“They tell me they are from the United 
States, making a trip by canoes in the 
forest.” 

“Did you tell them who you were?” 

“No. They did not ask.” 

“Did you know they would be in the 
States in another day?” 

“Yes, so they told me.” 

Billy went back to his windfall and 
sat for a long time. At last he crawled 
into the tent. He let Karl keep all of the 
one blanket, and he did not waken him 
the next morning until breakfast was 
ready. Then his tone was comfadely as 
he called: 

“Come on, lad, and throw some of this 
into you. We’ve got a long hike to-day.” 

Breakfast over, Billy packed up, loaded 
the canoe and indicated that Karl should 
get in. 

“Don’t we make this a portage, as you 
say?” he asked. 

“Not this morning. There’s an easier 
way around.” 

All day they paddled. Not once did 
Billy sing “Rule Britannia.” His arms 
worked steadily, hour after hour, but his 
mind was troubled. Karl had spoken the 


and he 
who'd a 
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fellows? he de- 
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A wholesale and retail crockery house writes, 
‘‘Owing to the rapidity with which this machine 
opens the mail, we have been able to consolidat: 
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| his prisoner. 
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day before of the rules of war and Billy 
didn’t know whether he was following 
them. He had always thought of war as 
being closely linked with hatred, and he 
found that he could not hate a man like 
Then, at noon, he got an 


| idea. 


“I’m my own general yet awhile!” he 
exclaimed to Karl’s mystification, and the 
canoe shot ahead faster than ever. 

Late that afternoon they rounded a 
point in a large lake and saw a long line 
of birch bark teepees on the shore before 
them. Still silent, Billy turned the canoe 
in, and he and his prisoner got out. 

“Wait a minute, Dutchy,” he command- 
ed and climbed the bank. Five minutes 
later he was back with an Indian. 

“This is Moose-once,” he explained. 
“He’s a good Indian and he won’t let you 


get lost. And he won’t charge you too 
much.” 

“What is it you mean?” asked Karl 
blankly. 

Billy grasped the German by the 


shouider and about faced him. 
“See that shore over there? 
United States. 


That’s the 


Didn’t you know you 
were traveling south all day to-day? 
Well, another half hour and you’d be 


where I couldn’t touch you. Moose-once 
will take you to Tower, and you can get 
along from there all right because there’l] 
be steel rails to keep you from getting 


lost. B’jou,” and he ran down the bank 
to his canoe. 

“But,” cried Karl as Billy was about 
to push off. “I do not understand. I am 
your prisoner.” 

“That prisoner business is all off,” 
explained Billy. “Don’t want any pris- 
oner.” 

“You mean I can—,” and Karl held 


out his hand to grasp Billy’s. 

Billy smiled when he saw the expres- 
sion in the other’s eyes. 

“You can, lad,” he said. 
get started.” 

Karl wrung his hand excitedly. 

“T can’t thank you,” he began. 

“Thank nothing,’ exclaimed Billy. 
“I’m fighting Germany, not a German, but 
I’ll meet you in Europe next week.” 


“Hurry and 


The Story of the 
Casgrains 


Continued from Page 23. 


grain. His third surviving son was 
Oliver Eugene to whom was bequeathed 
the seigniory of L’Islet. This son fol- 
lowed his brother, Charles, at the College 
of Nicolet, where he showed scholarly 
aptitudes, and was afterwards articled 
to the Hon. Louis Panet in Quebec. Like 
Charles, he married young, his wife being 
Mlle. Hortense Dionne, daughter of the 
Hon. Amable Dionne, also retiring to his 
seigniory where he took great interest in 
agriculture, becoming later a member of 
the Chamber of Agriculture. Their 
manor house was thrown hospitably open 
to all travelers passing up and down the 
highway and there they entertained with 
open-handed liberality. The seigneur 
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Service ls What Counts 


The maximum amount of service should be demanded, whether 
you are buying human brains or equipment for your office and 
plant. 


Be keen to obtain full value for your expenditure. 


oes DENNISTEEL 


(LONDON, CANADA) 


UNIT-CONSTRUCTION 


LOCKERS 


Answer the most exaeting demand. They 
are strong and theft-proof, built of best 
steel by expert workmen. They are con- 
venient and practical. They are attractive, 
clean looking, and easily kept so. They 
serve constantly and long. Gladly we will 
tell you more about them—vwrite: 


THE DENNIS WIRE AND IRON 


WorKS Co. LIMITED 
LONDON 


CANADA 

















CANADIAN PACIFIC 
WINTER TOURS 
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Sunshine and Summer Days 


CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA 
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Limited trains leave Toronto daily, making direct connection at Detroit and Buffalo 
for the Southern States, and at Chicago for California, etc. 








Those contemplating a trip of any nature should consult Canadian Pacific Ticket 
Agent, who will be pleased to quote rates, arrange reservations and attend to all 
details in connection with your trip; or write 


M. G. MURPHY . District Passenger Agent - TORONTO 

















| was born in 1825. 


| 
} 
| 


died in 1864 and his wife in 1894, their 
family consisting of thirteen children. 
The home life of the Casgrains seems 


| always to have been conducive to the de- 


| velopment of all that was best in the 


children. This was particularly true in 
the case of the family of Charles Eusebe 
Casgrain of Riviere-Ouelle. He himself 
was a man of the finest character, gentle; 
courteous and refined, and his wife was 
a fit companion for him. They brought 
up their children with loving care, being 
solicitous for their welfare both moral 
and spiritual. That these children be- 
came the sterling men and women that 
they did is testimony to the excellent 
upbringing of their parents. 

The oldest child, who was given the 
same name as his father, Charles Eusebe, 
On reaching matur- 
ity he selected the practice of medicine 
as his profession and to qualify himself 
for this calling attended McGill Univer- 
sity in Montreal, of which he became a 
graduate. He was probably led to choose 
Detroit as the place in which to establish 
himself by reason of the early association 
of his mother’s family, the Baby’s, with 
that city. He remained there for five 
years, after which he removed to Sand- 
wich and thence to Windsor, where he 
continued to reside up to the time of his 
death. 


FIRST FRENCH-CANADIAN SENATOR. 


Charles Eusebe Casgrain, the younger 
will be remembered as one of the foremost 
French-Canadian citizens of Western 
Ontario. He not only carried on an ex- 
tensive practice in Windsor but took a 
leading part in public affairs. For many 


years he was a valued member of the 


Board of Education; for some time he 
was president of all the French-Canadian 
societies of the county of Essex, while 
for his services to the Roman Catholic 


| Church he was created a Knight of the 


Holy Sepulchre. In 1887 he was ele- 
vated to the Senate, the first French- 
Canadian in Ontario to be so honored, 


| and of course retained his seat in the 


Upper Chamber until his death. 

The Senator from Windsor had five 
sons, of whom two at least have attained 
to considerable prominence. The Hon. 
T. Chase Casgrain of Montreal, whose 
name is well-known throughout the 
length and breadth of the Dominion, was 
the eldest child. In his case the intellec- 
tual superiority as characteristic of the 
family early displayed itself. At the 
Quebec Seminary to which he was sent 
from his home in Ontario he won distinc- 
tion as a classical student, while at Laval 
University where he studied law he stood 
at the head of his class for five years, 
graduating with the Dufferin Gold Medal. 
On being called to the bar, the young 
lawyer entered into partnership with 
Colonel Guillaume Amyot, M.P., later 
joining the firm of Langlois, Larue, An- 
gers and Casgrain, of which he presently 
became the head. He had meanwhile been 
appointed professor of criminal law at 
Laval. 

A BRILLIANT LAWYER. 


Mr. Chase Casgrain’s career as a law- 
yer has been a brilliant one from the 
time he was called on to act as junior 





mre te ow Cp 
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counsel for the Crown at the trial of 
Louis Riel, right down to the present 
day. His election as Batonnier-General 


of the province in 1894 attested the high | 


estimation in which his talents were held 
by the Quebec bar, while his selection as 


attorney-general in the De Boucherville | 


and Taillon administrations was a fur- 


there testimonial to his ability. Later on 


Mr. Casgrain sat for two terms in the | 


House of Commons, being elected for 
Montmorency in the conservative inter- 


est. He now resides in Montreal where | 
he occupies a prominent position both 


socially and in the legal profession. 


SAW ACTIVE SERVICE. 


A younger brother, Henri Raymond 
Casgrain, succeeded to his father’s prac- 
tice at Windsor and is now a leading 
citizen of that town. Dr. Casgrain holds 
his medical degree from Trinity Univer- 
sity and supplemented his course at Tor- 
onto with post-graduate work at Paris 
and London. His standing as a medical 
man may be gathered from the fact that 
five years ago he was chosen president of 
the Ontario Medical Association. During 
the North West Rebellion he saw active 
service at the front and wears the medal 
conferred on veterans of that cam- 
paign. 


The second of Charles Eusebe Cas- | 


grain’s thirteen children was Philippe 
Baby Casgrain, who is still living at Que- 
bec in his eighty-eighth year. This fine 
old French-Canadian gentleman adopted 
the legal profession as his calling and, 
after practising for a time in Quebec, 
was given an appointment as deputy 
prothonotary of the Supreme - Court. 
Subsequently he was made clerk of the 
Circuit and Revision Court, a position he 
continues to hold. Mr. Philippe Cas- 
grain, unlike his older brother, the Sen- 
ator, was a liberal in politics and in 1872 


was elected to the House of Commons | 
for L’Islet, continuing to represent that | 


constituency for twenty years. 
this time he was twice appointed to im- 
portant royal commissions of inquiry. 
Latterly he has taken a deep interest in 
historical research and is the author of 


During | 


at least a score of volumes dealing with | 


interesting phases of the history of Que- 
bec. 

Mr. Philippe Casgrain is the father of 
several children of whom probably the 
most distinguished is Lt.-Col. the Hon. 
J. P. B. Casgrain, who was called to the 
Senate by Lord Minto in 1900 and was 
for some time chairman of its railway 
committee. Colonel Casgrain is by pro- 
fession a civil engineer, having been chief 
engineer of the Montreal and Pacific 
Junction Railway, and he is to-day inter- 
ested in several transportation companies. 
He is one of the members of the Ottawa 
Improvement Commission and a _ tew 
years ago was conspicuous as a cadidate 
in the Montreal mayoralty campaign. 

Another son, the Rev. Philippe Henri 
Du Perron Casgrain, who was ordained a 
priest three years ago, had previously a 
notable career as an officer of the Royal 
Engineers. He is a graduate of the 
Royal Military College, Kingston and 
served with distinction through the North 
West Rebellion. He then went to India 
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You need the iil 
“One-Writing Barr 444- 
Account System” eas 


The Barr Account System = 
works against the accumula- 
tion of bad debts all the time. 




















Because: 





ITH each purchase the counter 

check shows your customer what 

he owes to date is a reminder to 
both yourself and customer how the 
account stands. Burying accounts in 
your books until monthly statements 
are made hides the indebtedness from 
yourself and customer—and the size of 
the bill at the end of the month is often 
a shock—disputes usually arise. 


With the Barr Account System, 
when the day is over, you have gently 
reminded each credit customer of the 
standing of his account and have 
posted all your books “up to the min- 


ate,” Special Notice 


The Barr Register is a bona-fide 
Canadian invention, fully protected by 
valid patents. There never have been 
any legal proceedings against above 
patents, notwithstanding all compett- 
tors’ talk to the contrary. We make 
this announcement, as we understand 
that some merchants have been imposed 
upon and induced to buy other Account 
Registers through such talk. 





















Floor Cabinet Style, Open. Combined 
Desk, Credit Register and Filing Cabinet. 











It means 


Write to-day— NOW. 
money to you. 


Barr Registers Limited 


Trenton, Limited 


Great Britain: Head Offices, Dacre House, No. 5 
Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. - 
Factory, Birmingham, England 
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Your Office Could Use a Midget 
to Advantage and Profit 


Your office would be better off with a “MIDGET.” It is one 
of the “ACME” family and especially adapted for fastening 
pay-roll envelopes, backing statement, binding legal docu 
ments, and for filing papers, letters, vouchers It drives a 


broad, flat staple which will hold the finest paper without 
tearing, and will puncture the toughest and hardest stock. 
Always in position for instant use. Does not get out of order 
It is automatic and self-feeding. Handsomely nickeled 
There’s an Acme stapling machine that will exactly fill your 
requirements. Catalog “A” shows complete line. Free on 
request. 


THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


(Patented) 





Camden, N.J., U.S.A, 
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More Than Ever the Car of;the 


Canadian Family 


Phere wasn't a more contented motor car owner in Canada 
last year than the man who drove a Hupmobile. 





He thought—and we thought—that the car came close 


to the acme and the climax of complete comfort. $ 
It was and it is a comfortable car—a car among cars in 
that respect. 


But the new Hupmobile—well, the new Hupmobile is the 
new Hupmobile. 
And that means that it is simply a delight even to those Complete 


who were completely satisfied before, 


s re . ° . Five-passenger Touring Car 
It is more than ever the car of the Canadian Family, be- or Roadster, f.o.b.. Windsor 

cause comfort is, after all, the first consideration—and 

that comfort has been immeasurably increased. enneres Sere aoe eae 

sae aoe ~ tops for winter driving at ex- 

It is more than ever the car of the Canadian family. be- ceptionally attractive prices 

cause the dimensions are larger, the cushions dec per and 

softer; because tl ere’s r »relz H Cc , 

’ yom to relax and stretch, front Model 32, with al! recu 


and rear equipment, electric Starter 
Ihe Hup has always ‘* handled "’ easily—but it is easier spiel hi Sie epee eo 


demountable rims $1250 


to drive than ever before 
- 3 } ; o.b. Windsor 
1¢ Hup has always been beautiful—but it has taken on 
a new beauty in this new car. 
It is a bigger car, and, in every sense of the word, inside- Made In Canada 
and-outside, a better car—and therefore a more faithful 
triend and more loyal servant to the Canadian familv. 
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HOTEL PLANTERS 


Clark and Madison Streets, CHICAGO 


John P. Harding, President David Olmsted, Manager 


New, Modern, Absolutely Fireproof, Beautifully 
Furnished. Rates: $1.50 up. 


Just around the corner from every place of importance. 
Chicago’s most beautiful and popular restaurant in connection. 




















with the Royal Engineers and was sia- 
tioned there for five years during which 
he did some important engineering work 
for the government. In the South Afii- 
can campaign Captain Casgrain was in 
the thick of the fighting and several times 


'was mentioned in despatches. Latterly 


he acted as military atache at the British 
Embassy in Japan. He is a linguist of 
renown having mastered several foreign 
languages, including Hindustani and Rus- 
sian, with remarkable celerity. 


THE WORK OF ABBE CASGRAIN. 


Returningagain tothe familyof Charles 
Eusebe Casgrain, the third son, Auguste, 
remained at Riviere-Ouelle and brought 
up a family there. The fourth was the 
Canadian historian, L’Abbe Henri Ray- 
mond Casgrain. This son, who was born 
in 1831, was ordained a priest after tak- 
ing a course at the Seminary in Quebec 
and become a professor on the staff of 
his alma mater. In 1874 he gave up this 
work in order to devote himself to liter- 
ature. He carried on valuable research 
work in England and France and ob- 
tained access to many hitherto inaccessi- 
ble sources. This enabled him to write 
with authority and his works are of 
great value in consequence. He is re- 
membered principally as the author of 
“Legendes Canadiennes” while his “Un 
Pelerinage au Pays d’Evangeline” was 
crowned by the French Academy. Abbe 
Casgrain was chosen president of the 
Royal Society of Canada in 1889. 

The fifth son of Charles Eusebe Cas- 
grain, William Theobald, became a civil 
engineer and settled in Milwaukee, 
U.S.A. The sixth, Rene, entered the 
Church and became the curé of Sillery. 
The seventh, Alfred, went to the United 
States and took up his residence in Ta- 
coma, while the eighth, Hermenegilde, 
obtained employment in the patent office 
at Ottawa. 

Of the five daughters of the family, 
three took the veil. One pdecame the Rev. 
Sister Sainte Justine, provincial of the 
Nuns of the Congregation, Ottawa. A 
second became Sister Baby of the Grey 
Nuns, Montreal, and the third Sister Ste. 
Marguerite of the Nuns of the Congre- 
gation, Montreal. A fourth daughter was 
married to the late Hon. Sir C. A. P. Pelle- 
tier, lieutenant-governor of Quebec. 
Colonel Oscar Charles Casgrain Pelletier 
of the Canadian regular military forces, 
who served with such distinction in the 
South African War, is her son. The fifth 
daughter became the wife of Prime Le 
Moine de Montigny. 

One might continue to trace the family 
connection to another and yet another 
generation. The seed of the founder of 
the family has been multiplied an hun- 
dredfold and has spread to all parts of 
the continent. Yet the story of the Cas- 
grains has been carried far enough for- 
ward for one to appreciate something of 
the part the men and women of the name 
have played in the history of Canada. 
That their influence has been an elevat- 
ing one, that they have contributed a posi- 
tive element to the progress of the coun- 
try, must be evident to all who have fol- 
lowed their upward course from gener- 
ation to generation. 
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The Business Outlook 


What Canada Has Done to Meet the Emergencies of War— 
The Dominion Must Pay Her Share, but No Fear Need 
Be Felt on the Score of Ability to Do So 


By JOHN APPLETON, Editor ot The Financial Post 


Mr. Appleton maintains that the rural population of Canada are in funds 


—that they can buy—but for a time, 
saving their muney and economizing. 

no kind of economy can wear and tear 
breaks have 


been put on in Canada, and the peopl 


under fear of war’s consequences, are 
But necessities they must have and b; 
be eliminated. For two years now the 
have economized. Store 


shelves are light and pocketbooks are thicker, which is a good basis, Mr. Apple- 


ton says, for more and better business. 


F it were possible to tell what will be 
| the result of the present trouble in 

Europe it would be possible to outline 
more definitely the business trend during 
the next few weeks. Of the ultimate out- 
come of the war we have no doubt. As 
yet, however, it is impossible to form any 
conclusion as to how long the war will 
last. A very good sign is that the French 
and British War Departments are able 
to keep their own counsel. Their plans 
are not becoming common property. Even 
the progress made by one and a half mil- 
lion men on either side is not allowed to 
become public property. Newspapers pub- 
lish a variety of despatches which do not 
throw much light on what is being done. 
Writing at the beginning of October we 
are led to believe by the various conflict- 
ing reports that the allies are making 
satisfactory progress. That, however, 
does not tell us how long the war will 
last, but the control of information sug- 
gests masterly control of the situation. 


THE WORLD’S CREDIT SYSTEM. 


Although much progress has been made 
in re-establishing credit the entire system 
is still in a very nervous and shaky con- 
dition. That must necessarily be the case 
until international trade gets back to a 
more normal condition. It is true that 
Great Britain has asserted herself as mis- 
tress of the seas, though there are still 
at large some German cruisers which con- 
tinue to do damage. The main trade 
routes are, however, practically safe. But 
although the trade routes are open trade 
cannot assume normal proportions so long 
as the great industrial systems of Ger- 
many, France, and Belgium are in a state 
of utter paralysis. The exports of the 
United States cannot reach Germany in 
a normal way. Neither can the exports 
of Germany be sent to all parts of the 
world as usual. Lancashire cotton mills 
are running very short time and their 
markets are for the time being in an 
uncertain condition. No doubt in the 
course of time those markets hitherto 
served by Germany will be obtained either 
by England or the United States, and 
some we trust by Canada. But it usually 
takes months to negotiate foreign busi- 
ness. With the heart of international 
commerce represented by England and 
Germany in a state of paralysis the re- 
sult in other countries is similar. As yet 
the majority of the newer countries at 
any rate have in effect a moratorium of 
some kind. Inder such conditions it could 


not be expected that Canadian trade | 
would be normal and that the outlook | 
would be bright. There is, however, good | 
reason to be quite cheerful as to the im- | 


mediate outlook in our own Dominion. 


THE QUESTION OF EXCHANGE. 


Exchange rates about which so much | 


has been said recently in the newspapers, 
are a serious factor in Canadian business. 
Merchants find that to settle a debt of 
£1 in the United Kingdom it costs prac- 
tically $5. Our commercial debt abroad 
in the aggregate is very large, and in 
addition we have interest and dividend 
payments to meet, In October it will be 
necessary for Canada to furnish funds to 
the extent of approximately $20,000,000 
for interest payments alone. Our debt 
abroad can be settled by sending either 
gold or its equivalent in merchandise. Of 
the latter we are sending a larger quan- 


tity than usual. But the amount we send | 


is not great enough to influence exchange 
rates. We still import more than we ex- 
port. Being no longer able tw borrow in 


London to settle adverse balances against | 


us we will have to pay sooner or later in 


gold. Our neighbors in the United States | 


are in practically the same boat. 
debt to London is far greater than that 
of Canada. Usually they have settled 
their debt by selling securities and ex- 
porting cotton, corn and other products. 
But like Canada the United States is now 
importing more than she is exporting. 
During August our neighbors exported 
$110,369,114 and imported $129,767,890. 
For the eight months to the end of Au- 
gust the imports were approximately 
$50,000,000 less than the exports. The 


Their | 


small favorable balance is far from being , 


sufficient to cover the debt of the United | 


States to other countries. In consequence | 
adverse balances have to be met in gold. | 


So it is with Canada. In consequence ex- 


change rates are high and those which | 


govern in Canada are determined at New 
York, the exchange centre of the North 
American continent. 


This condition will prevail until Europe 
is again in a position to trade normally. 
Until Liverpool wants cotton from the 
Southern States and a great variety of 
other things, Canada can also look for- 
ward to tight money. Her exports are far 
from being adequate to meet her accruing 
obligations in London and elsewhere. Un- 
der existing conditions she cannot sell her 
1.0.U.’s except at a very low figure. Nor 
would the issuing of more currency, as 








A Time-Tried_ - 


Investment 


This is not only one of the largest and 
Strongest, but also one of the oldest of the 
Canadian financial institutions. It has a record 
of considerably more than half a century of 
steadily increasing success, stability and 
strength. In this time an experience has 
been gained which entitles its Directors and 


Officers to be « 
tion of choice, sufe 
ment of its funds 
Its Capital, fully paid, and Surplus exceed 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 
Its record, experience and strength constitute 


musidered experts in the selec 
securities for the invest- 


it an unusually safe Depository for Savings, 
and its Debentures have long held a very 
high place in the estimation of those conserva- 
tive, cautious investors, both in Great Britain 
and Canada, who prefer absolute safety to a 
high rate of interest In Canada they are a 
LEGAL INVESTMENT FOR TRUST FUNDS, 
and are accepted by the Canadian Government 
is the Deposit required to be made by In- 
surance Companies, etc 

We shall be glad » send you a specimen 
Debenture, a copy of our last Annual Report, 
ind full particulars, on receipt of your ad 
dress Write for them to-day. 


CANADA PERMANENT 
MORTGAGE: CORPORATION 


TORONTO STREET, TORONTO 
Established 1855 




















Be Prepared! 


These are the days of stress and 


strain in financial circles and the 
breaking of the war-cloud' has 
greatly added to the _ prevalent 
anxiety. 

The intense surprise experienced 
at the declaration of war clearly 
shows the necessity for every finan 
cial institution being prepared for 
unforeseen emergencies. 

The Mutual Life has sometimes 
been criticized even by its best 


friends for carrying too large a sur- 
plus, but the situation to-day justi 
fies our conservative yet progressive 
policy. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
WATERLOO - ONTARIO 


Assets, $22,252,724. Gross Surplus, $3,816,612. 




















For Office Economy 


The time-saving and waste-preventing facilities of the 
“BOSTON” PENCIL POINTER makes it a _ big 
economy to any office. Sharpens every size and kind 
of pencil with great rapidity. Automatically stops cut 
ting when pencil is sharpened. 

to horizontal or vertical surfaces 
receptacle easily removed, 


Can be easily attached 
Transparent 


shating 


Means a saving in 
your office. Mailed 
post paid for $3.50. 


The A. S. Hustwitt Co. 
44 Adelaide Street W. 
TORONTO 




















BRASS PLATES 


JEPICHARDSON & C9 


WINDOW LETTERS 
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HOUSE. NUMBERS 


147 CHURCH * 
TORONTO 
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some quacks have urged, be of any avail. 
Debts abroad could not be paid by them, 
nor could wealth at home be created by 
them. International debts now are settled 

You can rely on by merchandise, gold or securities. Can- 

e e ele ada has issued so many of the last named 
Office Ss ecialt Filin that more is now out of the question, so 
p y 2g the only alternative for her is to ship mer- 

chandise or gold. Both are in demand. 


Systems Everyone seems bent on holding their 





gold hence it is hard to get and conse- 


Loe eC oy Oe oe . 2 lias — quently expensive. That is why exchange 
A Filing Cabinet must be something more than cainaanie teks. Samniahaiaae dente chint- 


a ‘‘storehouse’’ for business papers. Every ly in her being able to retain gold suf- 
record that has a bearing on the business must ficient to settle her —— while the 

eee = a ales a war continues, or in being able to supply 
have . de finite place its equivalent in merchandise. The latter 
in the files, where it 


is preferable as is being realized by patri- 
ean be filed and found otic Canadians who are so strenuously 
with equal ease. 


urging greater activity in placing more 
aes " acreage under crop. 

A Filing System that 

falls short of this 

standard is an ex- 

pense to the business, 


NO EASY MONEY. 





The war, therefore, has far-reaching 
effects. What is going to happen to Can- 
adian business depends upon what hap- 
pens in the theatre of the war. Whatever 
the result may be we have to do our part 
in paying the share we have taken in it. 
It is not a light one. What we do, how- 
ever, has to be reckoned with. The bill 
will have to be paid. 

We are not at all anxious as to the 
ability of Canada to take care of the bill 
when it is rendered. Our business is of a 






- 


Office Speci: 
{ NS ‘ ‘ oC 
ee wae rio hime «© Ot an _ asset. 


equipment is not require 


Office Specialty has a Filing 
Cabinet for every purpose anda 
Filing System for every service 


Office Specialty Filing and Record Keeping Systems hay 2 ce : 
will prove effectual in saving both time and effort in , kind that has to do principally with th 


supplying actual necessities for existence. 
In this respect the position of Canada 


your office, and will entirely eliminate the uncertainty 
and worry which is usually experienced through th 





losing or misplacing of records. ia : SL elias te compares very favorably with other coun- 
ffice Specialty andar Siling i ' . 
"aa pee tries. Our principal exports are from the 
Catalog and Photo Sketch Free Sections. a oe . a 

- ‘ ; 7 : fields, mines, woods and the water. Silks, 

Let us send you our Filing Equipment Catalog No. 916M, which illustrates our complete line of . A ] ‘ 
Filing Equipment. If you state the approximate amount of the various kinds of records you have satin, laces, jewelry, and the like, luxuries 
we will be pleased to send you a photographic sketch of a filing outfit that will exactly meet your in war time but commodities in norma] 


requirements. . . . 
times do not figure in our products to an 


appreciable extent. Our products are 
primary requisites, the demand fo: 
which is immediately enhanced when war 
stagnates productive activity in any part 
of the world. If therefore Canada has 
normal luck in her chief primary indus 
try and exerts herself as she can do, the 
present storm will be weathered safely. 
MAKE Z \ - As in any storm there is need of careful 

RS OF FILIN B piloting. There will have to be economy. 

G DEVICES | We must have the cash ready to meet our 

G obligations. The first objective should be 
the maintenance of our credit. It remains 









MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE FILING CABINETS 


Ce FFICE SPECIALTY MFG.(0. 


= a AND OFFICE FURNITURE IN STEEL AND WOOD 
+ > NADA, 





Head Office : 97 Wellington St. W., TORONTO. v00d ¢ atively ki Yesterday 

Filing Equipment Stores: Montreal, Ottawa, Halifax, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Geee Compara “pee me - _ ay, 
Vancouver. however, we could raise money on it, to- 

Factories: Newmarket, Ont. day we cannot. There is a vast difference. 


If we cannot borrow money to build a 
palace we can get along in our shack. 
Sensible people have made up their minds 
to do so. It is only by this frugality that 
Canada can safely pass through the criti- 


Your Canadian Investments | cal period ahead. Far better to live in a 


shack and pay our debts than live in a 











More exclusive information concerning Canndian securities, bond issues, real estate, com- 


pany promotions and business conditions generally is published in The Financial Post of Canada palace and be bankrupt and discredited. 
than in any other publication. 

An Investors’ Information Bureau is conducted, free of charge, for the benefit of subscribers. EMERGENCY MEASURES. 
By this means enquirers may have confidential and authoritative advice in regard to any Canadian 
investment which they have made or contemplate making. Already the emergency measures along 
ee Wiese Gk es Genes cone Single Copy 10 cents. lines of economy have started rigorously. 





In some cases the rigor has taken a wrong 

THE FINANCIAL POST OFJCANADA direction. No doubt intentions were of 

the best. Some of the evidence of national! 

“The Canadian Newspaper for Investors.” economy has been the passing of indus- 

OFFICES: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Vancouver, Chicago, New York and Senden. te trial dividends which will mean a loss of 

| income to shareholders aggregating near- 
¢ 
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ly $2,000,000. By the end of the year this 
sum will be increased very considerably. 
It is better, however, to pass dividends 
than to discharge work people. To retain 
the latter as pensioners or on unproduc- 
tive and unprofitable work would be more 
foolish than to pay high dividends. It is 


far better to move people from an un- | 


profitable to a profitable industry. There 
may be hardships in this, but it is 
unavoidable. In transplanting men and 
women from a congenial to an un- 
congenial occupation there is always 


pain. Nevertheless the transplanting may | 


result in increased national vigor. It is 


only by hitching Canadian industry, in- | 


genuity and skill to our natural resources 
that we can hope to pay our debts and 
keep on an honest face through a calamity 
which war has brought upon us. 


OUR HOPE LIES IN PRODUCTION. 


At the commencement of October the 
outlook in Canada was exceedingly 
promising when contrasted with the out- 
look ahead of other countries in a similar 
position, or as compared with the United 
States. Our crops are turning out quite 
normal and in the West where a very 
large depreciation was feared the actual 
results are not going to be nearly so bad 
as anticipated. For instance wheat will 
reach 160,000,000 bushels and the price 
promises to remain fairly high. An ex- 
cellent indication is that so many farmers 
are in a position to hold their wheat. 
Higher prices are expected. Although 
this is gambling to some extent with the 
future it indicates that a very large body 
of the farmers are not very heavily 
pressed by liabilities. The Western cereal 
crop has been somewhat disappointing, 
but on the other hand higher prices are 
being obtained for livestock, of which the 
output is steadily increasing. In other 
parts of the Dominion the crop has been, 
generally speaking, quite normal and 
prices slightly above normal. Under such 
conditions business should not be so very 
dull. Nor is it. 


OUR FACTORIES. 


Factories are beginning to feel the pres- 
sure of new orders. Many of them, of 
course, are working night and day upon 
supplies for the army. Aside from these 
orders others are coming in. Although 
Canadians are economical to a greater ex- 
tent than usual it must not be forgotten 
that for two years there has been some 
curtailment of expenditure on unneces- 
saries. Storekeepers generally during 
that period have been very cautious in 
their purchases. They were induced to be 
cautious by the tightening of money and 
the gradual restriction of credit. Shelves, 
therefore, must be getting bare. They will 
have to be replenished. 


“MADE IN CANADA.” 
Hitherto the storekeeper had the choice 


of many sources from which to obtain his | 


merchandise. Now, however, he will have 
to procure his goods from nearer home. 
That our factories should therefore be 
feeling some demand for their output is 


not at all surprising. There are quite a | 
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Be a Patriotic Skater P” “gggian-Mats 


Lunn’s celebrated hockey skates are made from British Steel, by loyal Canadians. Lunn’s 
skates have more than a sentimental reason to recommend them. They will outlast 

three times other makes. This we can guarantee. Acknowledged, by the most 
prominent professional Hockey Skaters as the best Hockey Skate 
made. The only 
skate made in 14” 
s1zes, so as to fit 
any boot with 
y comfort. The only 
" Laminated Skate 
A written guarantee with every pair. 





Lightest skate made for hoe key. 
If your dealer cannot supply, write us direct. 


G. J. LUNN & COMPANY, MONTREAL 


in the world. 


MACHINISTS, TOOLMAKERS 
\ND BLACKSMITHS 







































Makes the day’s work disappear 
before the clock strikes NOON! 


The ‘‘Invinecible Baby’’ Vacuum Cleaner, at a 
moderate price, does the work equal to the bigger, 
more cumbersome machine at a lower cost. 


2)\ = Senenteeremene 
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Particularly Adapted for Home Cleaning 


Light, easy to operate, thorough in clean- 
ing, with an even, steady suction. Will 
not spoil the most delicate carpets. Cleans 
Portieres, Draperies, Walls, Furniture. 
Plate Racks, Radiators, Hardwood Floors, 
Bedding, etc. The “Invincible Baby” 1s, 
the last word in vacuum cleaning. It em- 
bodies the best features of older makes 
without any of their disadvantages. The 
benefits of the “Baby” are many compared 
to its moderate cost. The Handle has a 
swivel joint that makes the most difficult 
orners accessible and gets under the low- 
est furniture 


Why not write for further particulars? If desired, 
you can have a free demonstration in your home with- 
out being put to the slightest obligation. Write for 
booklet ‘‘I’’ to-day. 


The Invincible Renovator Mfg. Co. 


81 Peter Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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‘ 280 Calibre 
High Veloeity --. 


Long Kange Shooting Has Tested “ROSS” Rifles 


It is satisfactory to know that the ‘‘ ROSS’ Sporting Models have in practice continued the 
successes achieved in their technical test and both action and trajectory have won the 
‘*ROSS”’ great favor in India and other countries where large game is hunted and shot from 
extreme ranges. For this latter purpose the ‘ROSS’ fitted with telescopic sights is extensively 
used. The ‘*ROSS”’ .280 High Velocity retails at $55.00 and is the most powerful hunting 
weapon made. Other ‘‘ Ross’’ models from $12.00 and up. . 


Illustrated Catalogue on Request. 


ROSS RIFLE COMPANY ° . ‘ QUEBEC 
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Shorthand notes can be 
read only by the stenog- 
rapher who writes them. 
An Edison Dictating Machine record 


of your dictation is intelligible to any- 
one. ‘That is one great advantage 


of dictating your letters to an 


EDISON 


DICTATING 
MACHINE 


(Prevent substitution, specify “‘Made by. Edison"’) 


You dictate at your own convenience. 
You talk as slowly or as rapidly as 
You are never inter- 
rupted and your letters come back to 
you in short order, just as you dic- 
tated them. 


you please. 


The Edison Dictating Machine has de- 
veloped to its present advanced design by 
a corps of experts under the personal super- 
vision of Thomas A. Edison. It is the 
machine approved and labeled by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., underthe direc- 
tion of the Nat'onal Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and the only dictating machine 
equipped with an Auto Index for conveying 
corrections, instructions, etc., to the tran- 
scriber. Its many mechanical and electrical 
advantages are explained in our booklets, 
which you should read before investigating. 


Canadian Distributors: 


CALGARY - - Young & Kennedy, Lid 
HALIFAX - United Typewriter Co. of Nova Scotia, Lid. 
MONTREAL - Labor Saving Office Appliance Co., Lid. 
ST. JOHN’ - N.B. United Typewriter Co., Lid. 
OTTAWA - - - Grand Typewriter Supply. 
TORONTO .- R. S. Williams & Sons Co., Lid. 
VANCOUVER - - - Kent Piano Co., Lid. 
WINNIPEG - R. S. Williams & Sons Co., Lid. 


213 Lakeside Ave. - - Orange, N.J. 





| very considerable extent were abroad, 
| that will possibly have to run on short 
| time indefinitely. On the whole our in- 
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number, however, whose markets to a | 


dustrial capacity will soon be fairly well 
occupied, but the margin not in operation 
will throw out of work a certain amount 
of skilled labor that will have to seek em- 


| ployment. The present seems a favorable | 
| opportunity to adjust wages. One of the | 
| factors in advancing wages has been the 


| created millionaires. 
| ever, recently may have become “deflated.” 


| may be able to devote some of her wealth 
| to capital expenditure, but we cannot ex- | I 
| pect much in this direction for a short | 
| time. At any rate not so much as would 
| keep those industries active which de- 
| pend upon a new plant being put down, 

new railways constructed and new public | TE 


high cost of living, especially high rents. | 
There will have to be radical changes as 
to both. Our people will have to learn the 


| art of living better and more economi- 


cally, and to do this house rents must be 
revolutionized. These changes will pos- 
sibly be the result or one of the results of 
the present crisis. In no respect is it 
necessary to reduce the purchasing value 
of wages. 

OUR CREDIT REQUIREMENTS. 

These readjustments will enable us to 
apply more of our wealth to the develop- 
ment of the country. During the past 
few years out of inflated values we have 
Some of them, how- 


But there remains to be done some house 


| cleaning that was due before the outbreak 
| of the war. 


Now that our financial and 
commercial system has been semi-para- 
lysed the time may be opportune for a 
thorough house-cleaning. While this is 
going on there is not likely to be much 
interruption to business except that class 
of business which annexes wealth by 
scheming rather than working and which | 
depends upon the continuous inflow of 
new capital. By great economy Canada 


improvements of a permament character. 
If we cannot do this there will be no lack 
of credit facilities for carrying on our 
chief industries. In this respect we are 
extremely fortunate in having a banking | 
system that has been able to prevent any | 
sudden and serious panic in our business | 
life. In this respect our experience has | 
been much happier than that of practi- | 
cally any other country. 


WHAT OUR BANKS HAVE DONE. 
Casual readers of our newspapers must | 
have formed the impression that our | 


banks have been sadly lacking in their 
duty in such a period as that through | 


| which we are passing. However, the con- 


trary is the fact. Although business has | 
materially slackened during the past few | 


| months the current loans of the char- | 


| same as at the end of August. During 


tered banks of Canada are practically the 


September we believe, as will be shown 
by the bank statement when it is issued, 
the commercial loans will show a decided 
advance over those of August. Naturally | 
there should be some expansion because 
of the sums required for crop-moving 
purposes. But on the other hand there 
has been a very great contraction in busi- 


| ness. Nevertheless in times such as those | 
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of the present period there is a demand 
for credit and it has been met by the 
banks. Note circulation at the end of 
August was approximately $20,000,000 
greater than at the end of July. Usually 
the increase in August is about $6,000,- 


000. However, the crop was slightly | 
earlier this year. Nevertheless at no time | 
and in no month in previous years has | 


there been such a marked expansion in 
the matter of circulation. We quote this 
figure to show that the banks have not 
been harsh as charged. While they have 
maintained their current loans and have 


issued an additional $20,000,000 in cur- | 


rency they have had to contend with a 


contraction in deposits aggregating $20,- | 


000,000. Under the circumstances this 
is a very cheery fact. 


AT COUNTRY POINTS. 


Another very cheerful circumstance is 
that at our country branch banks the de- 
posits are tending upward. That is speak- 
ing generally. There are some branches 
where the business is all loaning and 
others where it is all deposits. At the 
present juncture, however, the amount of 
deposits being made at strictly rural 
points is quite equal in volume to that of 


any other year. The decline in deposits, | 
we believe to be in the urban districts or | 


the larger cities, that depend to a very 
great extent upon manufacturing. We 
note also that business at country points 
has been steadier than in the cities. It 
is quite true that many storekeepers hesi- 
tate to make heavy purchases because of 
the war. They, nevertheless, find collec- 
tions coming in fairly well and that they 
continue to do a satisfactory volume of 
business. We have made extensive en- 
quiry as to this and feel satisfied that 
what we say represents actual conditions. 
Of course at this particular season the 
farmers should have to their credit sub- 
stantial deposits. They are from day to 
day marketing quantities of produce. In 
the West the branch banks will have large 
sums at the credit of elevator companies 
to pay for grain and the balances will 
gradually be transferred from the ele- 
vator companies to the farmers. So long 
as the farmer is hauling grain and plow- 
ing he will not bother about his liability. 
No one desires that he should do so. 
However, when the *weather drives him 
from the land he will have after him the 
machine agent and the loan company 
agent. His balance then will rapidly dis- 
appear. But it will be found that this 
year his payments will be quite as good 
as they were in any previous year. As a 


matter of fact paper of some years stand- | 
ing has been paid this year. One of the | 


insurance companies of Canada, with 
many mililons loaned to farmers, states 
that August payments of interest and of 
principal are better than in the same 
month of last year, or of August in any 
year. Possibly this is because of the 
earlier crop. August is not a month when 
heavy collections are made. The actual 
return of the money to the larger centres 
does not 'take place until November and 
December. When that period is reached 
it will be found that the agricultural 
population of the Western Province has 
liquidated a very large proportion of its 
old liabilities. This year’s crop has turned 
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of course, suffice to clear the West of the 
accumulated liabilities of the past few 


| years. But it has gone a good deal further 


than was generally hoped. 
RESULTS OF LIQUIDATION. 


Following the liquidation of the past 
year or two and the very limited buying 
that has been done by tradesmen gener- 
ally, and the limited amount of selling 
that has been done by implement agents, 


| we believe that within the next few 


months there will be a better demand 
from the districts upon manufacturers. 
Possibly the war may deter many from 
making purchases. The tendency of the 
farmer at the present time is to get 
along with what comfort he has, how- 
ever rude, until the atmosphere clears, 
rather than buy lumber for a new home 


| or luxuries for his house he is putting 


his money in the bank. That is the ten- 
dency at the moment. Possibly instinct 
foresees having to pay a war tax. But 
there is hope when the rural population 
is in the position to buy and when it 
is accumulating wealth, or lifting its 
liability. Should there be any rift in 
the war cloud the buying movement, we 
believe, will be very strong. The founda- 
tion for our belief is the ability of the 
Canadian population to buy. They are 
fortunate in being immune from the rav- 
ages of war and in having the resources 
from which the forces that maintain the 
strife are succored. Those countries 
which placed so much dependence on Ger- 
man finance and trade were the chief com- 
petitors of Canada in the world’s mar- 
kets. Their paralysis will be Canada’s 
opportunity. Results may not be dis- 
cernible immediately but they will never- 
theless materialize in due course. 


A Reversion to Type 


Continued from Page 14. 


held slack until sail was made, and when 
the line was cast off outside the lightship, 
helped haul it in. He was reconciled—be- 
cause of that big, long, strong arm of the 
captain—but again forced to doubt that 
he had overruled the judgment of Mabel 
and the mate. 

He was bullied a little more for a few 


|| days, and the disgruntled second mate 


made vague threats on occasions; but, on 
the whole, the first mate treated him kind- 
ly, and the men, liking him for his 
prowess, tutored him as they could. How- 
ever knowing nothing of routine work, 
and almost useless aloft—though not 
from fear—and yet able to steer and box 
the compass from his yachting experience, 
he was kept at the wheel most of the day, 
and on lookout through all of his night 
watches on deck. 


Standing at the wheel and on lookout 
is conducive to thought; and on this pass- 
age out Howard went into solid, searching 
thought into himself and his acts, looking, 
of course, for the reason of his plight. He 
found it, first in the last drink at the last 
dive he had entered; then because he had 
left the party; then because he had joined 
it, and finally to his mood and the cause 
of the mood his quarrel with Mabel Ross. 
And here the quest became of value. 


| Aside from the charge of effeminacy he 


could not but admit that she was right, 
that he had been weak, lazy, careless, sel- 
fish, and heartless. And she had called 
him beautiful. He thought of the two red 
sears on his face that he would carry to 
his grave, and hoped that this judgment 
was overruled. 


But it was a hard school he was going 
to. Wealthy, a yacht and horse owner, 
member of more clubs than he could name 
without effort, a petted, spoiled, good 
catch of metropolitan society, he was now 


| a shanghaied foremast hand in a deep- 


water ship—worse, a farmer, a “soldier” 


| who could not swab, scrub, paint, or run 


errands intelligently, the inferior of the 
meanest foreigner of the crew. But he 


1% 


learned a few things of value—to keep 
out of the way of moving objects, ani- 
mate or inanimate; the minimum of 
deference with his different superiors for- 
ward and aft required to satisfy them; 
and he rapidly acquired an appreciation 
of the dry, subtle humor of forecastle dis- 
course, and an acquaintance with the deep 
and genuine refinement of face and voice 
that comes to the roughest of men under 
extreme physical suffering. 


In this frame of mind he was apprised 
one rainy day by the glances and gestures 
of his shipmates at work around the deck 
that something was coming up astern; 
and, on looking back, he beheld a sight 
that set his blood tingling. He knew her 
—knew her every line, corner, and curve 
of that pet of his, and never since her 
builders had delivered her had she ap- 
peared so beautiful in his eyes. She came 
charging along, taut and trig, black, 
shiny, and graceful, her bow lifting and 
plunging, throwing spray over her bridge 
and carrying a “bone-in-her-teeth” three 
feet high, with the black smoke of forced 
draught belching from her funnel, and on 
her bridge a feature not put there by her 
builders, a vicious secondary gun, such as 
is carried by scouts and torpedo craft. 
Beside this gun stood a figure in a long, 
yellow oilskin coat and sou’wester, and 
near at hand, base down on the deck, a 
large megaphone, a new feature, like the 
gun. 


The captain appeared on deck, and, 
lounging against the after house, in- 
spected the yacht through his glasses. 
The first mate joined him, and then ex- 
changed comments. Howard, drenched 
by the rain, chilled and aching from his 
long trick at the wheel, and excited by 
the prospect of release, steered badly. 
The mate noticed the discrepancy between 
the compass course and the lubber’s point, 
and looked Howard in the face, but said 
nothing. The captain, however, looked at 
the compass just as the yacht had drawn 
within hailing distance, and berated him 
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soundly. But the near proximity of that 
long, rifled gun had wrought a psycho- 
logical change in Howard. He forgot that 
he was a shanghaied, thrashed, and con- 
quered victim of circumstance, and re- 
membered that he owned that big, fast 
yacht on the quarter, that every man on 
board of her was on his pay roll, and 
that, dollar for dollar, she was worth 
more than the ship. At times such 
thoughts are helpful. 

“You go straight to the devil,” he an- 
swered. “I’m about through steering for 
you.” Then he hailed the yacht. 

“Yacht ahoy, come alongside and sink 
this ship if they prevent me leaving her.” 

“What?” thundered the captain, draw- 
ing back that mighty fist. But he did not 
launch it. Howard dropped the wheel, 
sprang toward him, and before the cap- 
tain had realized that a sailor would dare 
assault him, he planted his fist in his 
solar plexus with a force that sent him 
reeling and gasping, momentarily de- 
prived of breath, against the quarter bitt. 

“Lay aft, here, one man, to the wheel,” 
called the mate; then, turning to Howard, 
he said, softly and intensely: 

“Jump. Jump quick.” 

But the captain was coming and How- 
ard mounted the house. Here, on a raised 
platform, was a chance that he could be 
seen and heard on board his yacht, and he 
could not yet assimilate the mate’s atti- 
tude. The captain, red in the face with 
rage, followed Howard to the top of the 
house, and a man came running aft to 
the wheel, now held by the mate. The 
second mate came, too, but, at the sign 
of the mate’s raised hand, forbore to join 
in the conflict. 

“Quickstep, ahoy” came a voice through 
the megaphone—a voice with the strange, 
woody, yet clarion tone that the mega- 
phone gives to all voices. “You have on 
board that ship a man named John How- 
ard. Produce him at once, or I will fire 
upon you.” 

Howard just caught a glimpse of the 
yellow-clad figure holding the mega- 
phone; then his attention was taken by 
the wrathful skipper of the ship, who also 
paid no attention to the megaphone. 

“Damn your heart and soul, you dog!” 


he bellowed. “You hit me, will you? Now, | 


take it.” 

But Howard did not take it. His school- 
ing had reduced him to the Age of Stone, 
where conflicts are decided by the strong- 
est tooth, or club, claw, or brain. And 
strongest of these attributes in him was 
the brain he was endowed with, and he 
used it. It was the greatest battle of his 
life. There were no brass knuckles with 
which to contend, nothing but the fist and 
grip of a giant; and he soon found that, 
by avoiding the last there was little to 
fear from the first. There was a clear 
space; his skill at boxing availed him; 
he dodged, feinted, advanced, and re- 
treated, getting in an occasional blow on 
the square countenance of the skipper, 
and escaping, by quick contortions, his 
forceful lunges. Little by little he tired 
him out, and when he had him purple and 
panting, he assumed the offensive. He 
struck him once heavily on the jaw, and 
the skipper reeled, too dazed and choked 
with rage to even curse him. Howard 
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was momentarily deterred in the attack 
by the voice of the mate, shouting: “Hey, 
don’t fire that gun! Wait a little.” Then 
he followed with a second blow, just as a 
report rang out, and the skipper, with 
closing eyes, went down. Unmindful 
of the confusion following that shot, How- 
ard sprang forward and stood over him, 
but the big skipper did not move. 

“Overboard with you, sir,” called the 
mate. “Over you go. They’re lowering a 
boat. Don’t make ’em fire again. They 
sent that shot across the bow, but they’ll 
hit us with the next. That fellow means 
business.” 

Howard looked around. The whole 
ship’s company was demoralized, for mer- 
chant sailors are not accustomed to gun 
fire. 

The yacht was squarely abreast, and 
the yellow-clad figure was again poising 
the megaphone. 

“Are you going to produce John How- 
ard, or shall I fire again and again until 


| I sink you?” came the voice through the 


megaphone. 

“Don’t fire,’ ’answered the mate. “He’s 
coming.” Then to Howard: “Now, Mr. 
Howard, jump. The boat will pick you 
up.” 

Howard, looking squarely at him, saw 
a twinkle in his eye. 

“T knew at the first you were all right, 
Mr. Howard,” said the officer, “and say— 
I take it back. You’re a man, and you can 
do me when I haven’t the knuckles. But 
jump, or they'll fire again.” 

“Thank you,” said Howard. “I appre- 
ciate that compliment.” 

He stepped to the monkey rail, looked 
back at the prostrate form of the giant 
he had knocked out, then, calling out a 
general good-by to the men, took the leap 
into the sea. It was a short swim to the 
oncoming boat; his men gathered him in, 
and pulled back to the gangway. 

At the gangway the first mate wel- 
comed him. 

“Well, Mr. Smith, you came, didn’t 
you?” said Howard, wringing his hand. 
“Where’s the captain?” 

“Very ill in his berth, Mr. Howard.” 

“Ill? What’s the matter? Anything 
serious?” 

“Nothing but nerves, I think, sir. Got 
to worrying over the consequences of 
stopping a ship on the high seas, and 
broke down.” 

“But I’m responsible. You got my 
bottle message, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir; Mr. Fairman got it, and re- 
ferred the matter to us. He explained 
the situation to the skipper and me— 
piracy on the high seas. No one but a sea- 
man can appreciate what that means. | 
weakened myself, sir, when it came to 
the pinch.” 

“You weakened. Then who had 
charge?” 

“A passenger we brought along, sir. A 
friend of yours, I think.” 

“Where is he?” asked Howard, looking 
around. 

“Down the after cabin, sir.” 

Still dripping wet, Howard descended 
the companion, and stumbled over a long, 
yellow oilskin coat dripping its share of 
moisture on his velvet cabin carpet. 
Seated at the table, with head bowed, was 
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a figure crowned with a yellow sou’wester. | 
But it was not a harmonious picture— | 
that figure, and face, and headgear. The | 
sou-wester did not seem fitting, and cor- 
rect, adorning the quivering head of a 
girl, shaking and collapsing in hysterics. | 
And Howard only realized it when a 
flushed and embarrassed face looked up 
at him. It was Mabel Ross. 

“Mabel!” he exclaimed. “How—why, 
was it you?” 

“Oh, John,” she said, as she struggled 
to her feet, “did I kill anyone? Has the 
ship sunk?” 

“No,” he answered, taking her in his 
arms; “you didn’t hit her.” 

“But I aimed right at her.” The girl’s 
big eyes opened wide in protest and doubt. 

“That is why,” said Howard, smiling 
into the eyes, “that shot went across the 
bows. But, Mabel, do you know what you 
are? You are a pirate under the law. 
And soam I. We are likely to be hanged, 
or electrocuted, or imprisoned for life. 
But I don’t care.” 

“Neither do I,’ she answered. 


Churchill—The Man 
at the Helm 


Continued from Page 16. 
up so quickly. “My boy,” was the reply, 
“Churchill knows how to handle men.” 
Yes that is the secret. 


WINSTON THE SAILOR. 


“It is not for the Admiralty to mend | 


the times in which we live. That is a 
task which lies in other and better hands 


than mine. But the task to which the | 
Admiralty is pledged, the task which, | 


with the ungrudging assistance of Parlia- 
ment, it can and will fulfill, is to carry 
this nation scathless through any time, 
good or bad, which may be in store.” 

With these words Winston laid down 
the swagger uniform of the Secretary of 
State and donned the garb appropriate 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty. There 
was much shaking of heads. Candidly, 
Winston was only a passable Home 
Secretary. It was known by those who 
do know these things that the appoint- 
ment was not congenial and it was not a 
conspicuous success. But McKenna at the 
Admiralty had turned out even more of a 
fiasco. Winston thought that he and 
“Reggie” might very well change places— 
“very well” meaning to their mutual sat- 
isfaction. The Cabinet did not entirely 
approve but Winston got his way. So he 
became and has remained the head of the 
King’s Navee, despite the head shaking. 
It has turned out that Winston Churchill 
was the one man for the Admiralty. 
Things there needed attention. 

Winston took up the whole problem of 
how to be prepared. He determined that, 
because the time might come when the 
navy should be tested, he would ensure 


the result beforehand. He worked day | 


and night and he made the man under 


him work day and night. He decided that 
there should be no more overpaid jobs | 
and no more underpaid ones. He went af- | 
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Jimmy Pipe 


MACLEAN’S 


\~ Yes-siree-bob, you can 
put this down for P. A.: 
it cuts out all that singe 
and smart that have been 
making you wonder why 
on earth so good a friend as a 
pipe has to turn around toward 


the last and bite the everlasting 
lining out of your taster. 


Copyright 
1914 by 
R. J. 


Reynolds 
Tob+ceo ¢ 
Co. 


J 
RINGE ALBERT 


the inter-national joy smoke = 


inoculates you with genuine pleasure, because the 
patented process takes out the bite and leaves only 
the best of good times. Just you wad a charge 
into your jimmy pipe and test it out. Smoke it real 
vicious and it won’t snap back at you. Or roll it 
up into a cigarette and see what a corking fine 
smoke it makes that way. 

Prince Albert is manufactured only by the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. at its factories in Winston-Salem, N. C., U.S. A., 
and is imported from the United States by Canadian dealers. 
Prince Albert is the largest selling brand of pipe smoking 
tobacco in the United States. 


CRIMP curt F 
Prince Albert is sold everywhere in full tsth tidy red tins. NG BURNING PIPE AND 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C., U. S. A. itaiiaiidedhdedatess 




















Put the “Safety First” Idea into Your Investments 


Place your money where you'll get good profit with security. Since the securities 
of this corporation were placed on the market ten years ago, a profit of seven per 
cent. (7%) per annum has been paid on investments. 

Business established twenty-eight years. Investments may be withdrawn in part 
or whole at any time after one year. Safe as a mortgage. 


Call at Our Office or Write for Further Particulars and Our Booklet “N.” 


National Securities Corporation 


LIMITED 
CONFEDERATION LIFE BUILDING - - TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Musical Instrument 
Catalogs Free 
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makes, Violins, 

Mandolins, etc. 

est Bagpipe house _ in 

North America. Catalogs 

free. Which do you want? 


CW LINDSAY pmniten 
189 SPARKS St. 
OTTAVWA, CANADA 
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| straight at the 
| Officialism in high places. The old order 
| gave place to a new and a better. Nor 

















The 


Christmas 
Gift Problem 


One way of solving the 
Christmas gift problem —- 
and it has become a very 
popular way—is to give a 
one year’s subseription to 
MacLean’s Magazine to 
vour friend. 


The recipient of such a use- 
ful gift receives each month 
a pleasant reminder of the 
thoughtfulness and_ kind- 
ness of the donor. 


An appropriate Christmas 
card, expressing the wishes 
of the donor, will be mailed 
along with the first issue of 
the magazine, so as to be 
received before Christmas 
morning. 


MACLEAN’'S MAGAZINE, 
143-153 University Ave., Toronto. 


Send MacLean’s Magazine for one 
OE WG i o9.4s 4cccee deans te cede Diewg 
Name 
Abst ae seesi nahin ities 
PD. Of DONE Soke naad sarees 
PN ae De or de baw 
Enclosed is $2 to pay for same. 


| But the lights had all gone. 


| his boots. 
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ter incompetence in all forms, in all places 
and in all people; and he went after it 
hard. Ruthlessly he assailed red tape. 
He drove his lance of Reform swift and 
hydra-headed foe of 


was he unreasoning. He knew that, if a 
new broom was to sweep clean, the ground 
must be surveyed beforehand and the 
places where the unwanted gathered 
noted. 

Of course, criticism there was in abun- 
dance. The personnel of the fleet was 
changed. Cries of shame. Oil fuel was 
introduced. Howls of derision. Other re- 
forms got the same reception. Winston’s 
chief critic was that fine old sea-dog 
Lord Charles Beresford. I remember that 
“Charley”—as he is familiarly styled— 
got up one day at St. Stephens, and slated 
Winston unmercifully for half an hour. 
It was the old and the experienced trying 
to chasten the new and the untried. The 
new and the untried rebelled. There never 


was a more scathing retort than that 
which Winston administered. “Before the 
noble lord gets up,” he flung out, “he 
never knows what he is going to say. 
When he is up he doesn’t know what he’ 
is saying. And when he sits down he 
doesn’t know what he has said.” Beres- 
ford’s face, already red, went a trifle 
redder. 


If sometimes, impulsiveness displaced 
wisdom, the net result is good and very 
good. It is due to Winston Churchill that 
Britain’s fleet was ready in a trice to 
batter the Kaiser’s. It is his organization 
of the navy that has been and is Britain’s 
security. It is his omniscient command of 
the situation that is Britain’s safety, so 
far as her navy is concerned. 


Thus, the descendant of Marlborough 
remembers his forefather, and with the 
memories of Blenheim and Malplaquet 
pigeon-holed in his mind for constant 
reference, justifies his place as the Man 
at the Helm. 


Monsieur Bill Foster 


Continued from Page 11. 


Let go with every damned thing you’ve 
got!” 

The voice was the voice of a demi-god. 
But great guns drowned it; for the 
cruiser was dying game. 

She listed ominously even as she fired, 
and her broadside drove low. So low that 
a shell meant for the transport struck 
the destroyer’s taffrail and burst against 
the slight impediment, shattering the 


| stern and filling the air with a stifling, 


stenching heat. Then a small shell from 


| a quick-firer stove in her plates forward 
| of the engines. 


“All going down together,” Foster 
called into the tower. “You did it splen- 
didly. Now come out and swim for it.” 

“Thank you,” replied a proud voice; “I 
shall stay.” 


Something burst close at hand. Fos- 


| ter’s cap was knocked from his head. A 


trickle of blood overflowed his eyebrows. 

“Here goes,” he said, “for a long swim. 
And good-bye to a good box of tools and 
some decent seamen.” 

It was quieter when he rose from his 
dive, though a machine gun still rattled 
from the cruiser’s top. He turned over 
on his back to watch the end of his work. 
Only the 
little gun showed, like a red needle stab- 
bing the dark. It looked low down. It 
dipped behind the destroyer’s shattered 
deck. Then with a slight sucking sound 
that deck slid evenly to its own place, 
where no more light would ever find it. 
The gun ceased. There was a shouting 
from the sea. 

Foster turned again, swimming less 
strongly, and feeling for the first time a 
pain in his head. And the cold—how cold 
the sea was. He ought to have taken off 
But the boats would be com- 
boats,” ran _ his 





ing. “Boots and 


| thoughts: 


“Boots, boots, poots, boots. 

Forty ’undred thousand million 

Bootes ..." 

Someone was lifting him out of the 
water, and speaking in bad French. He 
stood up and looked round. Man of war’s 
boat, it appeared. They wanted to know 
who he was. He began to reply in Eng- 
lish, not knowing that he did so. 

“Who am I?” he said hesitantly. 
“Stanford of Magdalene, gated for dis- 
orderly behavior and going to be sent 
down. Old man won’t like it. ‘ 
That’s wrong; I’m getting it all mixed 
up. 

“Torpedo-lieutenant William Foster 
Stanford. . . . No! That’s all done 
with, too. 

“Where are we, anyway? Yellow Sea? 
Aegean? Gulf of Mexico? Too cold for 
any of them. Behring Straits, perhaps. 
No! I’ve got it. You’re that German 
cruiser’s boat. And I’m talking Double 
Dutch.” 

He collected himself and spoke in 
French, remembering that he had been 
addressed in that tongue; but slowly, like 
a man groping for half-remembered facts. 

“T am Bill Foster, monsieur, wireless 
operator of the transport ‘Touraine’ 
<a screened a French destroyer till 
dark: then slipped in and sunk the 
cruiser. . Wait, now. Where is the 
little admiral? 

“IT remember. Went down with his 
boat. Good head, the admiral. Only man 
left alive. Not quite sure whether 
I am alive or not. But would you 
mind telling me the name of the ship I 
sunk?” 

“Our ship was the ‘Zabern’” replied 
the German officer in a voice that shook 
with implacable hate. 

Foster saw a hand raised to the place 


a pn Mn i i ee ee ee ee 


where a holster would be, and the officer’s 
body bending forward in eagerness. The 
dimness left his brain. He heard excited 
voices, not very far away; and among 
them that of his friend, the second mate 
of the “Touraine.” They were coming 
for the survivors. They would be a little 
too late; for the last survivor was very 
near his end. After all, there was no- 
one to care. He stiffened his bearing, feel- 
ing a little unsteady as to his legs but in 
spirit re-clothed with a forgotten dig- 
nity. 

“Do quickly that which you have in 
mind. Itistiringto stand. .. .” 

The officer deliberately drew his re- 
volver. 

But even as he moved something flashed 
up from the sea behind, something that 
wrapped dripping, nervous arms about 
the officer and strained backward with 
furious energy. 

“To me, Monsieur Foster!” panted the 
apparition from the sea. Jump quickly.” 
And the voice rose to a scream: “To the 
rescue, men of the ‘Touraine!’” 

The Englishman lurched upon the two 
struggling figures, knocking aside one 
who sought to interfere; and the three 
made one splash in the icy water. Foster 


felt the grip of a drowning man about his | 


waist. He found a chin, and spent his 


last strength to force it back till the grip | 


broke. Then he fainted. 


* * * 


He woke to find the morning sun warm 
on his hand, in a place that he slowly 
recognized as the captain’s state-room on 


the “Touraine.” The engines were throb- | 


bing again. A mighty chorus came 
faintly from the distance: it was the 
battle-hymn of the men of Marseilles. He 
felt bandages about his head. Someone 
standing out of sight spoke in a low 
voice. 

“T tell you that he will be well before 
we land. Even now he wakes. The 
greatest service your authority can ren- 
der, monsieur, will be to stop, if it be 
possible, that singing.” 


“T go, instantly,” said the captain of | 
the “Touraine,” “to tell them that he is | 


safe.” 

“Doctor,” said the patient, “how did it 
go with the artificer who rescued me?” 

“Me voici, monsieur!” The little man 
from Toulon spoke for himself. “I am 
with you, now and always.” 

“Thanks . . . Archimedes. Do not 
forget that your government has a claim 
on you. But what are they singing, now 
that the captain has told them to stop?” 

“Monsieur, I believe that it is meant 
for ‘Rule, Britannia.’ ” 





The war is likely to have one beneficial 
result for the Russian people. Since its 
inception the sale of vodka, a strong 
spirit, has been practically prohibited 
with such striking results that its sale 
even after the war will, undoubtedly, be 
much restricted if not altogether abol- 
ished. 
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Where and How to Save Expense 


Carnegie once said that he could afford to pay a million dollars for a 
machine that would cut the cost of steel ten cents a ton. 


Applying this principle of machine economy to accounting, a wholesale 
house of Buffalo, New York, cut its billing cost from $60.00 to $30.00 a 
week by the use of Comptometers on extending and proving bills. 


A St. Louis firm, with two Comptometers on like work, saved $14.75 a week. 


Now suppose we put a Comptometer on your billing (at our own risk and 
expense) and by actually doing the work prove a saving, say, of only 25%— 
would that interest you? Then with the same machine go right on through 
all the other figure work of your office—Book Additions, Inventory Exten- 
sions, Cost and Percentage Calculations—and keep up the saving all along 
the line—wouldn’t that be a timely help just now? 


That’s the kind of proof we offer—the kind that leaves no room for argument 
or doubt. 


Adds—Multiplies—Divides— Subtracts 


Isn’t it good business judgment at least to investigate a proposition like that? Now is 
the time to do it. Bigger business is on the way. The cheaper you can handle it efficiently 
the more profit it will yield. Comptometer speed cuts the cost; Comptometer accuracy 
prevents mistakes; and don’t forget that Comptometer service ¢ arries these money- 
saving advantages to every form of figure work in your office. 


Write for Folder 


“Some Everyday Uses of the Comptometer” 


—tells where and how the Comptometer saves Time, Labor and Expense 
on all your Accounting Work—describes method of Proving Daily Postings, 
Balancing Ledger Accounts, Taking Trial Balance, Making up Payroll, 
Cost Work, Billing, Etc. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1715-31 North Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Offices or Dealers: 
Mentreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 
Power Bldg. Traders Bank Bldg. McGreevy Bik. 1308 Lith St. W. Regers Bidg. 

















BUILDING AND FLYING AN AEROPLANE. By Chas. B. Hayward 


Member, The Aeronautical Society; Member, Society of Automobile Engineers; Form- 
erly Secretary of the Society of Automobile Engineers; Formerly Engineering Editor 
“The Automobile.” 150 pp., 50 ilius. Cloth binding. Building Model Aeroplanes; 
Building a Glider; Building a Curtiss; Building a Bleriot; Art of Flying; Accidents 
and Their Lessons; Amateur Aviator. Price, $1.10, post paid. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


TECHNICAL BOOK DEPARTMENT 143-153 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 
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The Pen With The Faultless Flow 


The distinguishing feature of the 


“WAVERLEY” Fountain Pen 


is the world-famous “Waverley” Nib, made in finest gold, with the addition of the gold, flexible 
top bar, combined with a simple, faultless feed that fits the nib. Wee 

It has the same form and the same action as the renowned “Waverley” Steel Pen. 

In most fountain pens the gold nib is made to fit the feed bar—in the “Waverley” the feed has 
been designed to suit the nib 


The “Waverley” makes a fountain pen a pleasant possession instead of a necessary nuisance. 


Price $3.00 & $3.50 


“AROMAC” FOUNTAIN PENS are the most pcpular of all moderate-priced pens, and the dollar 
pen is positively the best value on the market. : _ ae 

They are made in regular styles in three sizes (price $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00). 
Safety “Aromac” Fountain Pens at $2.00-$2.50 : ; 
7 ? PE mes testes of highly finished steel pens includes all the popular Canadian Patterns. 


Also Self-filling and 


If your stationer cannot supply you, write direct to 


A. R. MacDOUGALL & CO., 266 King St. W. TORONTO 




















War means economy 
Shipping metheds revolutionized 


HINDE & DAUCH BOXES cost 20 to 50% less than wooden boxes. They 
are proportionately lighter in weight, and consequently save immense sums 
in freight and express charges. They enable you to expand your market, to 
sell cheaper in your present territory, to increase your profits without increas- 
ing your price. 


H. & D. BOXES reduce packing ex 
penses. They save time and trouble. 
Only about one-tenth the storage 
space needed that is required for 
wooden boxes. They are tougher, 
more resilient, and will protect your 
product against dirt, dust, dampness 
and pilfering. They actually reduce 
damage charges, and represent a 
simple, easy way of overcoming the 
rising cost of doing business. 


Our book, ‘‘HOW TO PACK IT,”’ is 
not a catalog or pamphlet, but a 
complete treatise on the scientific, 
low-cost way of shipping goods, 
showing how Hinde & Dauch Cor 
rugated Fibre Board Box method of 
packing shipping not only saves 
money, but it ensures the safety of 
your product. 


This wonderful book has enabled 
thousands of business men to re- 
duce their shipping costs from 
10 to 50%. Write for copy to-day. 





The Hinde & Dauch; ,Paper Co. 
of Canada, Limited 


43 Hanna Avenue 


TORONTO, ONT. 











Australia and the 


Far East 


Australia’s Racial Problems 
are Similar to Our Own 
in British Columbia 


Australian sentiment regarding the 
Farther East is not appreciated or even 
quite understood by the people of Great 
Britain. In the Mother Country the door 
of admission is open to every stranger, 
irrespective of color or nationality—white 
or black, yellow or copper-colored; and, 
in so far as racial purity is concerned, the 
situation of the British Isles, almost in 
the midst of the white races of the world, 
enables this to be done with comparative 
impunity. There is no danger of an over- 
whelming influx of colored aliens, and the 
stay-at-home Briton is prone to take the 
view that similar conditions exist every- 
where; but it is not so in Australasia. 
This farthest outpost of the British Em- 
pire is within easy steaming distance of 
the most puissant colored races in the 
world, and to allow them the free right of 
entry would mean that a handful of 
whites would very soon be submerged by 
an irresistible tide of yellow undesirables. 
The Caucasian element would cease to be 
paramount, and the country would pass 
into the possession of a colored race. This 
sentiment dates back to the earlier gold- 
digging days, when the Chinese competed 
so vigorously with the white man that the 
diggers of Lambing Flat drove them from 
the field. Then followed legislation ex- 
cluding every colored alien from Aus- 
tralia. That stopped the influx, except 
that a few stowaways still evade the 
vigilance of the authorities; but as every 
ship’s captain who permits a colored alien 
to land in Australia is fined five hundred 
dollars, the number is negligible. This 
legislation is meant to preserve the purity 
of the race, as well as to protect the white 
man from the unfair competition of a peo- 
ple whose standard of living is at a lower 
level; it is a policy which has been en- 
dorsed by every political party, and it has 
sunk so deeply into the national con- 
science that it will never be repealed ex- 
cept by force of arms. That is where the 
danger lies, for the proud Eastern races, 
already jealous of the trumpeted wealth 
of this partly unoccupied land, and thirst- 
ing for expansion, deeply resent this pro- 
vocative drawing of the color-line by a 
people who in themselves have not the 
numbers or the strength sufficient to de- 
fend themselves from aggression. Their 
national vanity has been wounded, and 
sooner or later their honor will be avenged 
at the point of the bayonet. Australian 
publicists and thinkers fully realize that 
at the present time the supremacy of the 
British navy is their only safeguard. Aus- 
tralia is not at present strong enough to 
build and man a great navy or to provide 
an army fit to meet the disciplined troops 
of any Great Power, and in the mean- 
time there is ever the Eastern shadow 


| overhanging the land. 


—— 
to 
we 
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Twisting Trails 





Continued from Page 34. 


come to rescue you. I hope your stay on 
the island has not been tiresome.” 

“ Why did you run off? ” he demanded. 
“ Now I am late at the mine and they will 
think I am crooked or something. I have 
a good mind to——” 

“ Get into the canoe and come with me,” 
said Rea pleasantly. 

“But why——?” 

“Listen,” she stopped him. “ There 
are several things that you don’t know 

oe about the Sumner mine and several things 

that you will learn soon. You trusted me 
once and I, for reasons that I will tell 
you later, appeared to fail you. 1 must | 
ask you to take my word that it is im- 
perative, both to you, to me, and to your | 
employer, that you help me to get to Ver- 
milion immediately. Will you come?” 

“ But Mr. Fowler,” said Loblaw. “He 


expected me last night and will be wait- TONIGHT—Your skin can be 


ing anxiously for me. 





; “Mr. Fowler,” she said, “ is on his way d ° 

to Vermilion and will reach there before ma e more attractive! 

you do. If you wish to see him as soon 

as possible, you must go there.” Whatever the condition of your skin you can begin tonight to 


He hesitated. 


make it more charming. 
“ Come,” exclaimed Rea. “ Let’s shake 


Like the rest of your body your skin is continually 


i changing. As the 
2 hands and be friends. I’ll explain a lot old skin dies new forms. Every day in washing you rub off dead skin. 
5 of things to you after we get there. You This is your opportunity. You can make this new skin fresher, clearer, and 
; will be my friend, won’t you?” more attractive by using the following treatinent regularly. 
5 ‘ | . . : . 
1 He tried to be severe, but only appeared Make this treatment a daily habit 
1 b> more ungracious. Then, realizing this, | x! — Fre omy work up a warm ;ater ather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in 
‘ ° | your hands pply it to the face and rub it mtoth th hly al : 
p he thrust out his hand and took hers in a upward and outward motion. Rinse with warm wener the n with old Stade ae 
. boyish, hearty grip. better. If possible rub your face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 
‘ ‘“ Sure, we'll be friends! ” he exclaimed, aes ee . Se ean = an authority on the skin and its needs 
egin tonight to ge e benefits of the above treatment for your sk The first t 
7 “ but you gave me a lot to worry about te use po bs ba feel the difference—a promise of that Scalhen oomsie + a oe reg-! 
+7 99 ular use o oodbury’s always brings. 
t for a while. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a cake. No one hesitates at th rice after th 
e er pag paddle and she stepped for- first ae, pea ad illustration of the cake below and oa it in your oun ony 
war e bow. reminder to get Woodbury’s today. 
y 
“ You won’t mind paddling alone for a 
n 
d 


» 
hile? ” she asked. “ Y , I had 
; git te ate, “von ett 1!) Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


He looked at her as she curled down 








































é J r For sale by Canadian druggists from coast to t, includ New 
y beneath the gunnels. Her hair was dis- ‘ ? f . coast, moluding Newfoundland. 
2 - H Write today to the Canadian ‘ 
nt heveled, her skirt torn and soiled. Her Woodbury Factory for sample aN H.WOODBURy > 
: cheeks, which he had remembered as | For 4¢ we will send a sample jO cacjAl SOAp 
. round and colored, were flat and white. cake. For 10c, samples of Wood- 
ol Even as he looked she seemed to have bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream 
AS fallen asleep. and Powder. 
“é “You rest and I’ll paddle all night, if a oe cop) hd the hg 
oe necessary,” he said, forgetting for a mo- aaa caaavadieas of the Wood- , ai 
ment whatever feeling he had held to- ¥?P MS 7M 
'S, . . f Address The Andrew J rgens Co., Lid 
‘h ward her in a sense of protection, 0 Dept. 105-P "erth, Ontari 
guardianship. 
t- ft Rea murmured something which he did 
vi not catch. He paddled on and on in 
a silence. 
he If the boy were beguiled by Rea’s sweet- 
le- ness and helplessness, it was only a tem- 3y DAVIDS 
Badia wots || MOTION PICTURES hens 
nd thoughts during the solitary paddle soon 4 : 
ed supplanted the influence which had made Technical Ln ditor Mot graphy. Containing 618 pages, tn¢ luding index A genera) 
an him act against his will. reference ork on the optic A a tern ~~" = head, projecting machines, talking 
te ; >; pictures, color mot graphy, xed camera photography, motography, photo-plays, 
at . “ There 1S something funny in this and motion picture theatre, management and operation, audience, program one.” The 
he it’s something directed against Mr. Fow- drawings, diagrams and photographs used have been prepared especially for this 
1 ” Day cc work and their instructive value is as great as that of the text itself. This book is 
1S- ter, he mused. Perhaps there is some invaluable for reference and instruction to the thousands of workers in the motion 
to scheme—there must be. Fowler must | picture field. Price $3.10, postage paid. 
de know about this. I’m going back to the | : z ‘ : / 
Ps mine. She will never know in the dark. | || "[‘he MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 
n- I’ll go back and turn her over to the boss.” | ‘ a geen aA Zips ‘ 
-_ In a big circle he swung the canoe that | Technical Book Dept. 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto. 
the girl might not be awakened. She | 
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The Sectional Bookcase with the 
Perfect Receding Door 


The W-K patent Equalizer guides and controls the door so that it must travei 
absolutely straight forward or back. It cannot stick. Another exclusive feature 1s 
the W-K Dust Shield. It protects the books from dust. 

It combines with the door to make the book section an air cushion, 
lutely prevents the door from slamming when it is dropped. 











which abso 


It provides a recess for the door when the 
book case is opened, so that the book space 
is quite free from the workings of the door. 


It Folds Flat 


Although absolutely rigid when set up for 
use—Weis-Knechtel bookeases may be folded 
flat or ‘‘set up’’ without tools of any kind 
—and ‘‘in a minute.’’ A very useful feature 
for storage or shipping. 


Made in,Canada 


We own the Canadian patents. 


If your furniture or stationery dealer can 
not show you this bookcase, write for our 
catalog No. 24, and we will see that you are 
satisfactorily served. The catalog also shows 
our complete line of office furniture. 


The Knechtel Furniture Co., Limited, 
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Trials of the Circulation Manager 
No. 


Not Always Guilty 


Many letters, such as the one reproduced below, show that the 
MacLean Publications are highly prized by others than the 
subscriber, with the result that the subscriber may not always 
get his copy promptly. 


Dear Sirs :— 
We have yours of recent date re delay in delivery of your paper 
to us. 
On receipt of your letter the undersigned took this matter up, 
as suggested, with the Post Office Department, and after careful 
examination | find out that one of our own men took this number 
home with him. I consequently had no knowledge of the 
papers coming to us. 
I am awfully sorry to have troubled you in this matter, and 
would ask you to accept our very best thanks for your attention 
under the circumstances. 

Yours respectfully, ey 
When publications are mailed to an office address and are occa- 
sionally not received, ask your office staff first, then send a post- 


card to the Circulation Manager, giving the name of the publi- 
cation and your name and address as it appeared on the cover 
of the last copy of the publication you received. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
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slept soundly until long after it was quice 
dark. 

At last, as he neared a shore, she sat 
up and looked about her. 

“ Where are we?” she asked sleepily. 

“There is a portage here, about half 
a mile,” he said, “ and we will cross. It 
is a short cut to Vermilion. The mine 
company keeps a canoe at the other end, 
so that we won’t have to portage this 
one.” 

He smiled to himself in the darkness, 
for he believed his cleverness was at last 
greater than that of the girl who had 
tricked him into a weary night and day 
alone on an island. He turned the canoe 
in to the beach where Anse had his tee- 
pee, believing that, if the girl had been 
to the mine, she would recognize her 
surroundings if landed at the dock. From 
the Indian’s teepee to the small mining 
village was a trail of half a mile, that 
which Fowler had taken the night before. 
By it he could lead the girl to the super- 
intendent’s cabin before she would sus- 


| pect where she was. 


| out. 


He beached the canoe and Rea stepped 
She felt something familiar about 
the place but she was too tired to give the 


_ impression a second thought. 





Following Loblaw across the sand, she 
approached the brush that fringed the 
shore. It parted before her and, in the 
dim light, she saw a little clearing and 
the Indian camp. She stopped. The 
familiarity of the scene roused her facul- 
ties. Her nerves, strained past control, 
were singing under the new tension. 

“You contemptible little bungler!” she 
cried. “You have brought me back to the 
mine and you promised to take me to Ver- 
milion. { told you it would be to your in- 
terest and to that of the owner of the 
mine to do as I said. Now you have ruined 
it all, placed me in peril and aided a dar- 
ing swindle. Come back to the canoe this 
instant and take me to Vermilion!” 

Loblaw, abashed by the outburst, stood 
speechless. 

“Come!” commanded Rea. 

Before he could move or speak, the tee- 


| pee flap was opened and a man stepped 


out into the clearing. 
“If he’s harmin’ you, ma’am, I’!] tend 
to him.” And he strode forward. 


CHAPTER XII. 
“<> H, George! I’m so glad!” cried 
Rea, as she recognized Stover’s 

canoeman. 

She hurried to him. The boy backed 
slowly up the trail. 

“Catch him, George!” she cried. “He’ll 
tell Fowler we’re here.” 

George sprang toward the assayer but 


| the youth was too fast for him and ran 


swiftly up the trail, George in pursuit. 
For five minutes Rea waited. Then 
George came back alone. 

‘Canoein’ don’t develop the legs, none 
to speak of,” he explained, rather sheep- 
ishly. “The lad’s too swift for me. Why, 
he run so fast the sound of his own foot- 
steps ain’t caught up with him yet.” 

“Where is Mr. Stover?” demanded Rea. 

“In the teepee asleep.” 

“How is he?” 


“He’s better but he’s powerful weak.” 

“We must get out of here at once. That 
boy will tell Fowler we are here and ‘we 
must not be caught.” 

“I guess we can pull out immediate,” 
George answered. 

Rea lifted the teepee flap and entered. 
She saw Stover lying on a blanket and 
wakened him. 

“Miss Sumner!” he cried when he 
recognized her. “Why are you _ back 
here?” 

“There isn’t time to tell now,” Rea re- 
plied hurriedly. “Fowler will know in 
less than five minutes that we are here. 
We must leave at once.” 

“All right,” said Stover. “Get the canoe 
in,” he called to George. “I’m not worth 
much with the paddle but we can at least 
leave. We are lucky to have George. I 
haven’t seen a better canoeman in the 
North country.” 

He walked slowly to the canoe, Rea 
beside him, the squaw, who had risen, 
looking after them from the teepee door. 

“I am sorry to have had to leave you 
this morning,” Rea said, “but I thought 
it the only thing to do.” 

“You were plucky to risk yourself with 
the Indian alone,” he replied. “Most white 
girls have an inborn fear of an Indian, 


although they would be safer with one | 


than with most white men. The squaw 
was kind to me and George found me soon 
after you left.” 


They were in the canoe, headed for the | 


open lake, George in the stern, paddling 


swiftly and powerfully; Stover, in the | 


bow, putting as much force into his pad- 
dle as his weakened condition would per- 
mit, and Rea sitting amidships. No one 
spoke, for it was a seven-hour paddle to 


Vermilion and Fowler might be only | 
half a mile behind, slowly creeping up in | 


the darkness. 
In the meantime the assayer had run 
across the trail to Fowler’s cabin, as Rea 


had suspected. There was a light and he | 


burst open the door to find only the mine | 


foreman there. 
“Where is Mr. Fowler?” Loblaw asked. 
“He’s just gone down to the dock to 


start for Vermilion,” replied the fore- | 
man. “He’s been waiting for you all day 
and he’s mighty sore because you didn’t | 


get here before.” 
The youth did not wait for more but 


ran out and down the road. He reached | 


the dock as a canoe was being pushed off 
in the darkness. 
“Mr. Fowler!” he called. “Wait!” 
“Where have you been?” angrily de- 
manded the _ superintendent. 
made a fine mess of things delaying me 


“You've | 


this way. If I miss the train in the morn- | 


ing, you hunt for a new job.” 
“But, Mr. Fowler, it was not my fault. 


I was stranded on an island by a girl who | 


ran off with my canoe.” 


“What crazy story is this? How did | 


you get off? Swim?” 

“No. She came back after me, and 
she’s down at the Indian camp now.” 

“How did she get there? Swim with 
you?” 

The mine manager was angry. Pos- 
sible failure of his plan to get control of 
the richest gold mine in Ontario and the 
fact that he had been driven to the slay- 
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ing of two people by blowing up the tun 
nel entrance had rasped his temper. Now 
the delay of the assayer had added to his 
irritability. 

“No, I brought her here,” said Loblaw. 
“She gave me a song and dance about it 
being necessary for the welfare of my 
employer that she get to Vermilion and 
asked me to take her there. I turned the 
canoe when she went to sleep and brought 
her here.” 

“What does she look like?” asked 
Fowler, puzzled and uneasy. 

“She’s pretty, or would be if she were 
dressed up, I guess,” replied the assayer. 
“But her hair is down over her face and 
her clothes are torn and soiled. She has 
a gray wool shirt and a brown skirt 
and—” 

“What?” gasped Fowler. “Did she tell 
you her name?” 

“No.” 

“Why didn’t you bring her over here?” 

“She seemed to know where she was 
when she struck the Indian’s camp and 
accused me of double-crossing her. Then 
a man stepped out of the brush and 
chased me half way to the mine.” 

“A man? What did he look like?” 

“T couldn’t see in the dark.” 

“Young fellow, are you telling me the 
truth or are you trying to mislead me?” 

“Tt’s the truth, Mr. Fowler. It’s 
straight.” 

Fowler was silent for a moment. 

“Did you get what I sent you for?” he 
asked suddenly. 

“Ves.” 

“Give it here.” 

“I can’t, Mr. Fowler. It—” 

“Can’t!” shrieked the superintendent. 
“Why can’t you?” 

“It was still tied to the thwart and 
when that man chased me I never thought 
of it.” 

Fowler pushed against the dock with 
his paddle. 

“Quick, Hank!” he shouted to the man 
in the stern. “Around to the Nitchie’s 
camp as fast as you can shove her!” 

Both worked their blades and Loblaw 
was left alone on the dock. 

As Fowler strained at the paddle his 
thoughts were conflicting. He could not, 
at first, get a clear idea of the possible 
situation. After a few minutes he began 
to reason logically. 

“There can’t be two girls like that up 
here,” he thought. “She must have es- 
caped, with that fellow. I know they 
didn’t get out at the mouth. They—” 

He stcpped paddling and looked ahead. 
Then he began to swear steadily and 
fluently. 

“They got through into the cave,” he 
finally said, half aloud, “and they know. 
And she had been in the safe. Hank,” 
and he turned to his canoeman, “there is 
a hard job for you to-night, but you’ll be 
paid for anything you do. Understand? 
Anything you do.” 

“Anything,” grunted the canoeman, 
with a grin. 

Fowler knew his man. He did not like 
to put himself in the power of another 
but he knew that everything depended on 
his preventing the girl and her companion 
from reaching Vermilion. 

To Be Continued. 
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